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SIR ANDREW AGNEW. 




I. 



T Lochnaw, in Wigtoxmsliire, there is a 
building grotesquely combining the fea- 
tures of a modem country-house with 
those of an ancient castle. It stands 
on the margin of a lake embowered in 
thickets, which chequer the calm waters 
with pleasing variety of light and shade. 
Lochnaw is the ancestral seat of the Agnews, a family 
of Norman descent, the founder of which is said to have 
accompanied William the Conqueror to England. The 
family acquired Lochnaw in the reign of David II. of 
Scotland, and held for many years the position of 
Heritable Constable and Sheriff of Wigtounshire. One 
of the Agnews was connected with the Covenanters, and 
on account of his fidelity to what he considered a patriotic 
and holy cause, suffered a fine of six thousand pounds, 
and was deprived of his shrievalty, which was conferred 
on that man of blood, Ghraham of Claverhouse. A later 
representative of the family was distinguished as a brave 
soldier, was with George II. at Dettingen, and rendered 
good service to the House of Hanover in the last Stuart 
Rebellion. He was succeeded by Sir Stair Agnew, whose 
name was long cherished by the tenantry, as that of a 
kind and generous landlord. While strict in demanding 
full and punctual payment, he let his farms at low rents. 
On one occasion he had his lands valued, and intimated to 
the valuer that he was to dine with him when he presented 
his report. On receiving the report, Sir Stair found that 
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the valuation was much higher than he had expected, and 
that one farm was rated at three times the previous rental. 
He rung the bell, and indignantly demanded of the servant 
who had sent him that paper. He was told it was the 
valuer, who was waiting to dine with him. " Na, na," he 
said, " I canna see him ; he would ruin baith me and my 
tenants out of house and ha' ; send him awa', send him 
awa' ; he canna stay here." This burst of feeling, though 
eccentric, shows that he regarded his own interests and 
those of his tenants as identical. 

The son of Sir Stair wa^s a lieutenant in the army, and 
was married to the daughter of Lord Kinsale, a descendant 
of the famous De Courcys, and the only member of the 
British peerage having the right, after the first obeisance, 
to remain covered in the presence of the sovereign — a 
right granted by King John as a reward of valour to one 
of the ancestors of the family. Lieutenant Agnew died at 
Lochnaw four months after his marriage, and the young 
widow returned to her parents in Ireland. It was in their 
house that the Sir Andrew was bom who, by chivalry 
displayed, not in tournament yards nor in the crash of war, 
but in the sphere of Christian and philanthropic enter- 
prise, was to win a new and imperishable glory for the 
family name. The fatherless boy was tenderly cherished 
by his mother and grandparents, and repaid their care by 
beautiful manifestations of childish affection. His thought- 
fulness for the feelings of others was, from the first, a 
prominent trait in his character. One day he and another 
boy were having a mock combat with daggers ; his arm was 
accidentally pierced, and the stream of blood from it was 
so copious as to be alarming. The first thing he said 
was, " O, take care that my mother does not know of it ! 
She would be in such distress ;" and the doctor who bound 
up the wound remarked " how completely the dear little 
fellow's concern for himseK was swallowed up in concern 
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for his mother." As he grew up he took pleasure in, and 
to some extent cultivated music, drawing and poetry, but 
was still more powerfully attracted by architecture and 
heraldry. His heraldic studies, though pursued with an 
eagerness that far exceeded their worth, were not without 
value, as leading him to investigate the history of his own 
and other families. But, however great his interest in 
pedigrees and coats of arms, he was deeply impressed by 
the truth contained in the old and to him favourite lines, — 

" True nobleness doth those alone engage 
Who can add virtues to their parentage," 

His paternal grandfather died when he had reached his 
sixteenth year, and he went to take possession of his 
estate in Wigtounshire. But there was little that was 
pleasing to the eye of the youth : the castle was grim and 
uninviting, the plantations were choked with weeds and 
briers, and the lake had the appearance of a swamp. He 
was tempted to abandon Lochnaw to the neglect and deso- 
lation in which he had found it, and to spend the rental of 
his property in more congenial scenes. But better thoughts 
prevailed, and he decided to make such improvements in 
the house and grounds as to enable him to live in comfort 
where in due time he could discharge the duties of a resi- 
dent landlord. Roads were cut through the thickets ; 
trees were planted on spots that needed foliage to make 
them picturesque ; the lake was deepened and restored to 
its former beauty ; a garden was artistically laid out ; the 
castle was enlarged ; and in a few years Lochnaw was 
replete with domestic and sylvan charms. 

Sir Andrew was laudably anxious in reference to the 
culture of his mind a^s well as his estate, and devoted 
two winters to attendance at the University classes in 
Edinburgh. From Edinburgh he went to Oxford, where, 
though he did not attempt brilliant scholarship, he was far 
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from being indolent; and by tbe natural graces of bis 
cbaracter, commended bimself to tbe esteem of students 
and tutors. Tbe late Dean Milman wrote : " I sbould say 
tbat my impression of bim at college is best expressed by 
tbe words tbat be was a bom gentleman, quiet in manners, 
unpretending in every respect, and to tbose wbo knew bim 
intimately, singularly amiable." At Oxford be was 
attended by a servant wbose bistory, if not romantic, 
is interesting. He was a negro, bom in slavery in Barba- 
doeS, but brougbt wben about tbirty years old, to tbis 
country by a female relative of Sir Andrew. He dis- 
covered, to bis great joy, tbat tbe slave was no longer 
a slave wben on Britisb soil, and resolved tbat notbing 
sbould induce bim to go back to tbe bouse of bondage. 
His mistress strove in vain to alter bis determination, and 
be was ultimately received into tbe service of Sir Andrew's 
motber, and was sent witb tbe former to Oxford. He 
exulted in bis freedom, and wbile busy cleaning tbe plate 
was often beard bumming witb glee, — 

" Britons never — never shall be slaves I" 

He received tbe ligbt of tbe Gospel, and after devoted 
attachment to tbe Locbnaw bousebold, extended tbrougb 
tbirty years, was followed to bis grave by a numerous 
gathering of people in all ranks of life, wbo tbus testified 
tbeir appreciation of bis bumble wortb. 

In tbe year 1816 Sir Andrew was married to Madeline, 
youngest daughter of tbe then widowed Lady Carnegie ; a 
union in which be found unceasing joy and comfort. It 
was not until after his marriage that bis heart was affected 
by the truth of tbe Gospel. Though not indifferent to the 
fascinations of worldly pomp and pleasure, be had from bis 
youth up avoided tbe contaminations of vice, and was in 
moral purity, high principle and amiability as perfect as 
man can be without religion. There was much to approve 
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in him, bat Divine grace was wanting ; and God, liaving a 
work for him to do, prepared him for it in His own way. 
In the maimer of his conToreion there was nothing abrupt 
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or startling, and it would not be easy to state the precise 
time when he became " a new creature " in Christ Jesus. 
The work of the Spirit in his soul was silent and gradual, 
but not the less real. The first evangelical sermon he 
heard was from the Hon. and Rev. Gerard Noel. He went 
home delighted with the preacher's eloquence, and in 
expressing admiration of it, added : "I am told, too, 
that the doctrine was good and Scriptural ; but of that I 
am no judge." But though he acknowledged himself to be 
no judge of the doctrine, his heart rebelled against it, and 
he could not understand how, with all his blamelessness, 
he was required to confess himself a sinner, and to 
implore the mercy of God through Christ. Still, prejudice 
was not so rooted in him as to prevent his inquiring as to 
his own condition and God's terms of salvation, and he 
resorted to the Bible for guidance iti the way of truth. 
His Scriptural investigations issued in his adoption of 
Evangelical doctrine ; the perusal of " Chalmers' Astrono- 
mical Discourses " tended to enlarge his spiritual apprehen- 
sions, and he was at length enabled to take Christ as his 
Saviour. Though always Episcopalian in his preferences, 
he felt it his duty to join the Established Church of 
Scotland ; nor was he a merely nominal member, but gave 
eflScient help to Sabbath-schools, Bible societies, and 
other religious institutions. 

Sir Andrew was qualified by the grace of God for the 
great part he was to take in the advocacy of a due observ- 
ance of the Sabbath. When he first settled at Lochnaw, 
he was like many more in his own rank of life, unmindful 
of the claims of the day, not scrupling to write letters, to 
make visits, or to travel in its sacred hours. One Sabbath, at 
the time of George lY.'s visit to Scotland, he was on 
his way from Glasgow to Edinburgh. Some part of the 
harness broke, and the carriage was detained while it was 
mended. A number of people who were leaving church 
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gathered rotuid the vehicle, and an old man was heard 
to say, " Weel, I kenna what gnde the country may get 
from the king's visit, but this I ken, that it has garred mair 
travelling on the Sabbath-day than ever I saw in my life 
before." This reproof was keenly felt by Sir Andrew, but 
it was not until his heart was changed that he honoured 
and delighted in the day as one of rest and spiritual 
privilege. While a more becoming regard to its sanctity 
was engaging his thoughts, he was powerfully influenced 
by a sermon he heard from Dr. M*Crie. The text was, 
"Remember the Sabbath-day, to keep it holy." The 
preacher argued with that logical skill that seldom failed 
him, on the Divine authority, the reasonableness and bene- 
volence of the commandment, warned his hearers against 
violations of it, and urged them to do their utmost in pre- 
venting profanation of the Sabbath, and in securing its 
proper observance. Sir Andrew thought at first that the 
preacher was too severe and stringent, but he allowed the 
truth to prevail, and " he went away with a strong convic- 
tion, which never left him, and which grew within him into 
the solid consistency of axiomatic truth, that Sabbath 
observance is an essential branch of morality, and that the 
fourth commandment is of equal obligation on man with 
the other precepts of the decalogue." His mind being 
thus settled on that great question, the Providence of God 
opened to him a sphere on which he was able to contend 
publicly against desecrations of the day, which had in- 
creased to an alarming extent. He was returned as 
member for Parliament for Wigtounshire in 1830. His 
mind was so constituted that in any proposed modification 
of the institutions of his country he could at once plead 
both for conservation and reconstruction; and at a time 
when the two political parties in the State were violently 
antagonistic, he was able to coalesce with either in mea- 
sures that he deemed wise and prudent. 
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It was, however, as the advocate of a peaceful and holy 
Sabbath, that Sir Andrew Agnew was best known in 
the House of Commons and throughout the United 
Kingdom. The appalling secularization of the day in 
London stirred the members of "the Clapham Sect" 
to action, and a Society, called " The Lord's Day Society," 
was formed. At a meeting of its members it was agreed, 
"That though the law of the land is founded upon 
Christian principles for the protection of the Lord's day, it 
has in process of time become wholly ineffectual ; and it is 
therefore resolved that a petition be presented to each 
House of Parliament, praying the Legislature to take the 
matter into its most serious consideration, a^id with a view 
to amend the laws on the subject." Several members of 
Parliament were applied to by the Society to represent its 
purposes in the House of Commons. One after another 
declined, and the lot feU on Sir Andi^w. At first he 
shrunk from the task, but was eventually prevailed on to 
accept it. One night, after in vain attempting to nego- 
tiate with other members of the House, he went to bed 
jaded and weary, yet stiU pondering the difficulty of 
getting any one to engage in the service. Suddenly, 
between sleeping and waking, the thought rushed into his 
mind, " You yourself must be the man — ^you must under- 
take the work." He was aroused, and after prayerful con- 
sideration, resolved that whatever the toil involved in the 
work, or the opposition and obloquy by which he might be 
assailed, he would vindicate Grod's ancient law, and stand 
fortli as the champion of tJiose who could truly complain, 
" Even Sunday shines no Sabbath-day for me." Li pur- 
suance of this solemn resolution, he began by moving 
in the House of Commons, " That a Select Conmiittee be 
appointed to inquire into the laws and practices relating to 
the observance of the Lord's day." The Conmiittee was 
appointed, and the evidence given before it disclosed 
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an enormity of Sabbath breaking more terrible than had 
been suspected, even by those who had been most awake 
to the gravity of the subject. 

Acting on the Committee's recommendation, Sir 
Andrew prepared a bill to guard the law of the Sabbath 
from unnecessary infringement. The preamble was bor- 
rowed from an old statute, aflfirming " that the holy keeping 
of the Lord's day is a principal part of the true service of 
God," and that it is " the bounden duty of the Legislature 
to protect every class of society against being compelled to 
sacrifice their comfort, health, religious privilege, and con- 
science, for the convenience, enjoyment, or supposed advan- 
tage, of any other class on the Lord's day." This was 
followed by a series of sweeping clauses against Sunday 
trading and traffic. Some of Sir Andrew's friends thought 
that he asked too much, but he was convinced that the 
whole was demanded by religious principle, and that a 
scheme of compromise would effect less than a decided 
and comprehensive proposal, however strenuously opposed. 
There was opposition fierce and scornful, and the bill was 
thrown out. But Sir Andi^w had too much of the spirit 
of his heroic ancestors to be crushed by defeat; with 
noble pertinacity he moved his bill session after session, 
and at length had the satisfaction of seeing it pass a second 
reading by a considerable majority. Soon the victory over 
infidelity and indifferentism would have been completely 
won, but at that juncture William IV. died, and there was 
a dissolution of Parliament. 

While prosecuting his Parliamentary labours. Sir 
Andrew needed all his natural fortitude, and all his godly 
determination, to enable him to stand erect under the 
burden of abuse that was heaped on him. In the House 
he had to bear the low scurrility of O'Connell and Cobbett, 
and other members, who endeavoured to do by coarse 
epithets and phrases what they could not do by argument. 
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Out of the House, there was all the annoyance that could 
be occasioned by the misrepresentation and studied con- 
tempt of newspapers, the vile caricatures of comic prints, 
and the ribaldry of doggrel songs. One day Sir Andrew 
was in his lodging in London, reading the sixty-ninth 
Psalm, and had come to the verse, " They that sit in the 
gate speak against me; and I was the song of the 
drunkards," when a half -drunken ballad singer entered the 
street, vociferating some profane verses directed against 
himself and the Sabbath. He was struck by the coinci- 
dence, and saw that in his own case the Scripture was 
literally fulfilled ; yet could rejoice that though he had to 
suffer in a righteous cause, he was not without the consola- 
tions awarded to those who are persecuted for their fidelity 
to their Master. But though the world was against him, 
he had the unstinted confidence and support of good men. 
The Wesleyan Body, true to its primitive love of the Sab- 
bath, was one of his most enthusiastic allies. The Confer- 
ence voted him unanimous thanks for his exertions ; 
Theophilus Lessey, before a large and influential assembly 
of ministers and members of all denominations, pitched the 
oratory which still lives in cherished traditions, to eloquent 
eulogy of his labours; and when he needed petitions to 
enforce his plea, thousands of Methodist hands were always 
ready to sign them. Sir Andrew appreciated the help he 
thus received, and at one of the Annual Missionary Meet- 
ings in Exeter Hall said, " If I be at liberty for a moment 
to digress from the immediate subject of our present 
meeting, I would say, that to no part of the conmiunity 
have I, in another place, been more indebted, in reference 
to the Sabbath question, than to the exertions of the 
Wesleyan Methodists." 

Sir Andrew failed to obtain a seat in the new Parlia- 
ment ; but in his comparative retirement he spared no toil 
in endeavouring to promote the reform on which he had 
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set his heart, and was prominent in movements directed 
against the profanation of the Sabbath by railway traffic 
and Post-office business. In every relation of life the love- 
liness of his character was conspicuous. It has been well 
said, " The image of him treasured up in the recollections 
of his friends with the richest halo surrounding it, is that 
of the father seated on Sabbath evening, with his bright- 
haired and beautiful children clustering around him and 
clambering upon him, while he was reading to them 
the * Pilgrim's Progress.' " He took great interest in the 
discussions on ecclesiastical matters which preceded the 
Disruption, a catastrophe which he would thankfully have 
seen averted. He sympathised with the Evangelical party 
and its plea of non-intrusion, yet scarcely contemplated 
his own departure from the Established Church ; but 
when the ministers rose from their places and left the 
Assembly, he left with them, scarcely knowing, he said, 
where he was, or what he was doing, till he found himself 
in that now historic procession to Canon-mills, with the 
arm of the venerable Chalmers locked in his. From that 
time, though with acknowledged reservations in favour of 
the Episcopalianism in which he had been brought up, 
he was identified with the Free Church. He had reached 
his fifty-sixth year when he had an attack of scarlet-fever, 
which was followed by painful symptoms of heart disease. 
In his affliction he said : " Grod does not send us these 
chastisements without cause, and it well becomes us to 
search and try our ways that we may see and mourn over 
all that has been amiss, and pray to be kept from such evil 
in time to come. I know that it does not affect our justi- 
fication in the sight of God. I bless God that * there is for- 
giveness with Him,* and that it rests on the sure foundation 
of Christ's death and Christ's merits alone; but that 
blessed assurance should not make U5 the less anxious 
to search our hearts and try our ways." 
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A little before his death he added to a prayer that he 
and his wife might be speedily reunited : " And may 
all OUT dear children, all bearing onr name, all belonging 
to us, all our race, meet us at God's right hand. O ! may 
not one be missing — may they all be there." Calmly trust- 
ing in the Lord, he glided away to the glories and hal- 
lelujahs of an eternal Sabbath. He died in Edinburgh, 
April 12th, 1849, and was buried in the Grange Cemetery. 
Hugh Miller, always delighting to honour the great and 
good, thus wrote : — " The funeral of Sir Andrew Agnew 
took place as intimated on the morning of Thursday ; and, 
with the exception of that of Chalmers, — ^which has never 
had any parallel in Scotland, and never again may, — it was 
one of the most remarkable ever witnessed in this city. 
The streets for a distance of at least two miles were thickly 
lined with spectators; and the procession, which was 
of such imposing length that there were few points from 
which it could be viewed as a whole, was composed of 
the most respectable citizens of Edinburgh — members of 
all the Evangelical Churches, who had taken this way of 
testifying their regard for the remains and the memory of 
a man who had stamped his name on a great religious 
movement unsurpassed in importance in the historv of the 
Christian Church in Scotland." 
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f EDBURGH is a BmaJl town in Rosburgh- 
shire, noted in the annals of Border warfare. 
It was frequently attacked hy the Knglish, 
and the broken arches and scarred towers of 
a fine Abbey still testify to the violence of 
their aasaolts. The scenery of the neigh- 
Iiourhood combines somewhat of the mggedness 
of the Highlands with the delicate beauty of a Devon- 
shire landscape. The old red sandstone presenta itself in 
namerons bare precipices ; the backgronnd is formed of 
pictnresqne interminglinga of dark woods, apple-orchards, 
meadows and corn-fields. Kor is the charm of water 
wanting. The Jed, which has given its name to the 
ancient burgh, flows by hazel copse and cnltnred slope, and 
in the shadow of firs "that crown the heights with tofts 
of deeper green." This streajn has gained a poetic celebrity, 
for on its banks Thomson first watched the procession of 
the " Seasons ;" and Leyden, who sleeps in distant Java, 
has sketched its beauties with a loving hand in his " Scenes 
of Infancy." Sie D. Beewstke was bom in Jedbni^h, in 
the year 1781. His father was rector of the Grammar 
School, a position to which he had been appointed, partly 
throngh the inflaence of the minister of the parish, Dr. 
Uacknight, whose learning and acnteneES foand scope in 
the famous works on the Gospels and the Epistles. 

David waa educated by his father. His mind was 
naturally quick and retentive, and thongh never seen toiling 
over his school-books like the other boys, he always had 
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his lessons ready. Genius is often started on its career by 
trifling circumstances, and David's early bias towards 
natural science was occasioned by seeing the prismatic 
colours thrown out by some peculiarity in a window-pane 
in his father's house. The beautiful hues thus made 
visible, led him to eager inquiries as to the refraction of 
light. He was aided in his investigations in reference to 
that and cognate subjects, by acquaintance with several 
individuals who had a local renown for*scientific research 
or mechanical ingenuity. His principal teacher was James 
Veitch, who resided about half a mile from Jedburgh, in 
a valley gently sloping towards wooded banks and red 
scaurs. His cottage, standing on a small patrimonial 
estate named Inchbonny, is described a^s " pleasant to sight 
and sound, with its walls covered with pear-trees, its sunny 
little garden, its hives of bees, its song-birds and its mur- 
muring brook." He was a carpenter by trade, but was 
able to construct telescopes, microscopes and other instru- 
ments with a precision not surpassed by the workmen of 
Edinburgh or London. He deHghted in astronomical pur- 
suits, and was the first to discover the great comet of 1811. 
Men of eminence in science and literature courted his 
society; and Sir Walter Scott frequently said to him, 
" Well, James, when are you coming amongst us in Edin- 
burgh to take your place with our philosophers?" The 
leafy dwelling, the workshop with its mechanical curi- 
osities, would have been an attraction to almost any boy, 
but were specially so to one so eager for information as 
David Brewster. Though he had afterwards teachers of 
greater name, it was from the philosopher of Inchbonny 
he received the lessons which prepared him for his 
scientific achievements. Nor did he forget his obligations, 
for when honoured by a European reputation and by 
the diplomas and medals of many illustrious institutions, 
he turned fondly to the sequestered valley in which 
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his early preceptor pursued the even tenour of his 
way. 

When twelve years old, he was sent to the University 
of Edinburgh, where he distinguished himself as a labori- 
ous and successful student, and took his degree of M.A. 
while yet in his teens. Though he entered the Divinity 
Hall, being intended for the clerical profession, he abated 
nothing of his enthusiasm for natural science, and em- 
ployed all his available time in astronomical observations 
and experiments in electricity and optics. After leaving 
the University he preached a few times, but excessive 
nervousness and a number of discouraging circumstances, 
induced him to abandon the plan of ministerial life which 
had been formed for him. It is evident he could have had 
no deep conviction of duty in reference to the work of the 
ministry. He had been simply designed to it, as to a pro- 
fession, without regard to conversion or a Divine call. 
There may be instances in which in childhood predilec- 
tions and qualifications for the ministry are manifested, 
which ought to be sacredly cherished by parents. But 
what kind of ministers are boys likely to rise up who 
have never been affected by the love of Christ, and have 
never thought of the grave responsibilities of the min- 
isterial calling, yet at twelve or thirteen are sent to College 
as Divinity students, and then, with no more than the 
cold outlines of a system of Theology in their minds, are 
ordained to the care of churches ? Who can wonder if 
Beligion languishes, and Rationalism comes with axes and 
hanmiers to break down the carved work of the old beliefs, 
when pulpits are occupied and sacraments administered 
by men without experience of the first elements of Chris- 
tian life ? Happily there has not been in the past, nor is 
there now, the slightest tendency to this mode of pro- 
cedure in Methodism. 'No one can be received as a 
candidate for our ministry, in reference to whom the fol- 

c 2 
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lowing qaestionB cannot be answered in the affirmative : 
" Has lie grace ? Has he gifts P Has God given ^™ fruit 
of hia labours P " 

In 1810, Mr. Brewster was married to a daughter of 
the Macpherson who gained both applause and obloqny by 
his real or pretended translations of Ossianic poetry. For 




some time after hia marriage the philosopher 
Ediobui^h, and then removed to a small estate he had 
bought in Rozborghshire, not far from Melrose Abbey. 
Alleiy was the name he gave to his new abode, which 
commanded a fine stretch of country backed by the Eildon 
Hills, and had the additional advantage of being favourably 
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situated for intercourse with Abbotsf ord and other seats of 
distinguished literary men. This picturesque spot was 
held by him until 1838, when he was made Principal of 
the United College of St. Salvador and St. Leonard, in 
St. Andrews ; an appointment which necessitated his re- 
moval to that city. He occupied the house iu which the 
famous George Buchanan once studied and wrote, and was 
in the midst of antiquities replete with the interest of 
great names and startling events. He could scarcely have 
gone to a place more suitable for a man of studious habits 
than St. Andrews. The long, parallel streets are almost 
cloister-like in their quietness ; the wide beach, the sands 
of which glisten in the sunlight as if strewn with particles 
of silver, with the blue sweep of the noble bay, afford an 
ample scene for meditation or recreation ; the stern masonry 
of the old castle, the fragmentary glories of the Cathedral, 
and the gaunt tower of St. Regulus, carry the mind back 
to days when prelates vied with kings in power and pomp ; 
and in the cathedral yard are numerous historic tombs, 
one of which bears the honoured name of Samuel Ruther- 
ford, and cannot be seen without a throb of emotion 
by those who have yielded to the lovely charm of his 
" Letters." 

Whether in AUery or St. Andrews, Mr. Brewster was 
ever busy with his scientific labours, and by his success in 
them won distinctions from almost every part of Europe, 
and the honour of knighthood from William IV. ; while 
geography took charge of his name, giving it to a cape in 
the Arctic, and a river in the Antarctic region. He could 
almost have said with Lord Bacon, " I have taken all 
knowledge to be my province." Few subjects, relating 
either to the heavens or the earth, escaped his attention ; 
but it was in the domain of light and optics that he found 
his most congenial tasks, and made discoveries which were 
hailed as new glories for science. While engaged in his 
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favourite studies, lie invented an instrument which, though 
of no utility unless to pattern designers, has given pleasure 
in tens of thousands of dwellings. This was the kaleido- 
scope, the appearance of which caused immense excite- 
ment. The tube, wtth its endless variation of form and 
colour, was sought by all ranks and ages, from peers to 
peasants, from grave philosophers to little children. 
Kaleidoscopes could not be made with sufficient rapidity 
to meet the demand. Shops were besieged, and people 
left their money in order to insure the coveted article. 
But the inventor gained no pecuniary advantage ; means 
were adopted to evade the patent he took out, and though 
it was said he ought to have realised one hundred thousand 
pounds, he was not profited to the extent of a single far- 
thing. Sir David Brewster also gave to the stereoscope 
its present form, for though the principle of binocular 
vision had been long understood, and though instruments 
had been made by which two pictures had been brought 
into one view, and their objects set in apparent relief, he 
was the first to bring out the instrument now in universal 
use. One of these he took to Paris, where its adaptation 
to photography was at once appreciated. Crowds flocked 
to see the wonders effect-ed by the twofold lens, and the 
instrument soon became extensively popular. His optical 
researches also led him to make considerable improve- 
ments in the illumination of lighthouses. Great difficulties 
were placed in the way of the adoption of these improve- 
ments, and even his claim as the originator of the dioptric 
apparatus was a^rimoniotisly denied in favour of a French- 
man ; but his services were recognised after, if not before, 
his death, and a high authority has said : " Every light- 
house that bums round the shores of the British Empire 
is a shining witness to the usefulness of Brewster's life.** 

Sir David Brewster was not only a scientific but also a 
literary man. His first great work, projected while he 
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was comparatively young, was the " Edinburgli Encyclo- 
pfiedia," for which he wrote many articles. He was in- 
volved in immense troubles by want of punctuality, and 
even utter neglect, on the part of numbers who had pro- 
mised articles, and pecuniarily the work was a failure 
but it remains as a fine monument of the editor's daring 
and his intellectual energy. Thomas Chalmers was asked to 
be a contributor. At that time he was but little interested 
in the themes proper to his ministerial office : Mathe- 
matics had greater charms for him than Theology, and he 
made choice of Trigonometry as his subject for the " En- 
cyclopfiedia." But the death of a beloved sister touched 
his heart, and he requested permission to write the article 
" Christianity." This article has interest as being his first 
purely religious composition for the press, and as indicat- 
ing an important crisis in his spiritual history. Though 
it has reference more to the buttresses than to the inner 
glories of Christianity, the studies necessary to its pro- 
duction brought him into closer contact with truths on 
which he had hitherto looked with philosophic disdain. 

An Essay on Whewell's " Plurality of Worlds," written 
by Sir David Brewster for the " North British Review," 
was expanded by him into the volume so well known as, 
"More Worlds than One:" a work to which he applied 
himseK with the caution of the philosopher, the imagina- 
tion of the poet, and the faith of the Christian. While 
free from the extravagant rhetoric, it has much of the 
splendour of Chalmers' " Astronomical Discourses." The 
glories of the heavens blaze over the great argument ; and 
the writer in a masterly manner shows the unlikelihood of 
the magnificent worlds which appal our minds with their 
sublime distances and stupendous magnitudes, being mere 
wastes without sentient occupants. In his own vigorous 
way he suggests the thought, that if we could rise to the 
orbs which gleam afar, if we could glide from planet to 
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planet and from sun to sun, we should witness most won- 
derful manifestations of intellect and moral power, and 
mingle with beings having lips melodious with lofty psalms, 
and vision bright with prophetic radiancy, and hearts ever 
intent on doing the bidding of their Creator. 

Sir David Brewster's most elaborate work is the " Me- 
moirs of the Life, Writings and Discoveries of Sir Isaac 
Newton." He spared no trouble in the execution of the 
task he had set himself, visiting Woolsthorp, where he saw 
the tree from which, it is said, the apple fell which turned 
Newton's thoughts to the law of gravitation, and Grantham, 
where he saw the venerable school-house in which he was 
educated : he also obtained access to papers in the archives 
of the Earl of Portsmouth, which hitherto had only been 
cursorily examined, but were found by him to be of great 
value, as clearing Newton's character from imputations of 
unworthy conduct in his differences with Flamsteed. He 
would wilHngly have proved Newton perfectly orthodox in 
religious belief ; but though he was not able to do this, he 
was convinced that his deviations from Trinitarian doc- 
trine were not so wide as they are usually stated to have 
been. Other works were also published by Sir David 
Brewster ; " The Martyrs of Science," " Natural Magic," 
a popular " Life of Newton ; " while of miscellaneous 
articles he contributed three hundred and fifteen to various 
philosophical journals, and seventy-five to the " North 
British Review." 

Sir David Brewster was a Christian philosopher. His 
sympathies had always been with the Evangelical section 
of the Church of Scotland, and at the Disruption he 
identified himself with the Free Church. He was too 
long a stranger to the spiritual life of the Gospel, but he 
was TLol a doubter. He never indulged in the haughty 
scepticism which interferes so much with our admiration 
of some of the eminent philosophers of the present day. 
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His aim was not to sacrifice religion to science, but to 
unite them in harmonious labours for the well-being of 
man. 

It was not until late in life that Sir David Brewster 
entered into conscious relationship with Christ. When he 
did become sensible of the one thing he lacked, he sought 
the Lord with his whole heart. One of his daughters had 
a conversation with him on the plan of salvation, in which 
she related her own experience of the love of God. He 
listened, took her in his arms and kissed her, and said 
with child-like simplicity, " Go now, and pray that I may 
know it too." The light he craved at length filled his 
soul, and he could say, " I see it all so clearly myself. It 
cannot be presumption to be sure, because it is Christ's 
work, not ours ; on the contrary, it is presumption to 
doubt His word and His work." On another occasion he 
said, while tears filled his eyes, " 0, is it not sad that all 
are not contented with the beautiful, simple plan of salva- 
tion — Jesus only. Who has done all for us ! " 

In 1859, he was appointed to the Principalship of the 
Edinburgh University. His official life in St. Andrews 
was ruffled by strife and litigation, for which he was to a 
large extent to be blamed. He was somewhat pugnacious 
in disposition, and his strong phrases and imperative 
manner, even in the assertion of what was right, tended 
to rouse and embitter opposition. But in Edinburgh — and 
doubtless the mellowing influence of Divine grace may be 
taken as accounting for it — ^he worked in harmony with 
the College authorities, and one who had feared a repeti- 
tion of the St. Andrews squabbles, said after his death, 
" Would that Sir David Brewster had Hved for ever ; we 
shall never see his like again ! " His last public appear- 
ance was in Dundee, at the Meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation. The "old man eloquent," with the beautiful 
white hair and the expressive countenance, gave his testi- 
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mony in favour of revealed religion. One who was 
present wrote, " To see a pliilosoplier like Hm, of world- 
wide reputation, vindicating the inspiration of God's Word, 
and humbly receiving the truth in the love of it, was most 
encouraging." 

But though th« faculties of his mind were well-nigh as 
bright as in the days when with boyish glee he bounded 
along the bank of the Jed or climbed the towers of the 
ruined Abbey, his body was weakened by lapse of years. 
At one of the meetings he fainted on the platform. On 
his return home, he expressed himself as feeling every 
day " an inch nearer the end since Dundee." The closing 
days of his long and laborious life were spent in Ids own 
charming Allery. He employed himself in calmly arranging 
his affairs ; and as each little task was completed, a letter 
dictated or papers put in order, or books restored to their 
right place on the shelves he would say, " There ; that's 
done." The last time he was in his study, his little 
daughter, the issue of a second marriage, came in, and read 
to him the twenty-seventh Psalm and the sixth chapter of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, and then sung to him the 
hymn he always delighted to hear, " There is a happy 
land." When he left the study he said, " Now you may 
turn the key, for I shall never be in that room again." 
When he undressed he said, " Take away my clothes, this 
is the last time I shall wear them;" and when he lay 
down, " I shall never again rise from this bed." 

Sir James Simpson visited him when on his death-bed, 
and told him that . he hoped he might yet rally. " Why, 
Sir James, should you hope that ? " he asked ; and then 
added, " The machine has worked for above eighty years, 
and it is now worn out. Life has been very bright to me, 
and now there is brightness beyond." A little before he 
died, he said, " Jesus will take me safe through." One of 
the members of his family said, " You will see Charlie," 
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a son who had been drowned many years before. After a 
pause he replied, "I shall see Jesus, Who created all 
things ; Jesus Who made the worlds ; I shall see Him as 
Ho is." His closing testimony was, ** I feel so safe, so 
satisfied!" And then the blue eyes became dim, the 
features rigid, and the patriarch was " for ever with the 
Lord." His body was borne through alternations of storm 
and calm, snow and sunshine, to a grave near one of the 
sculptured windows of Melrose Abbey. On his tomb there 
is an inscription highly appropriate to one who had 
. studied the properties of light with such assiduity, " The 
Lord is my light." The daughter who has written his 
life with tender care and in beautiful words, has honoured 
his memory with a graceful poem, from which the following 
lines are taken : — 

" Under the storm I 
Under the storm 1 
Lift ye gently the aged form I 
Bear him tenderly down the stair — 
Carry him out to the wintry air 1 
Let him into the shelter go 
Of the plumy pomp of the conquered foe. 

" Under the calm ! 
Under the calm ! 
Bear him along with a victor's palm 1 
Borrow a glow from the purpled ddl, 
And a gleam from the river he loved so well ; 
Let the bells ring out a birthday chime 
For a soul new-bom from the throes of time. 

" Under the snow 1 
Under the snow 1 
Into the damps and the dews below ! 
Lay him down with his long-loved dead. 
Weep if ye will o*er his silver head, 
We have not an honour to reach him now, 
We have not a love that can touch his brow. 
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" UndeT the bdh t 
Under the sun I 
Joy 1 lor the saved whose race is ran I 
Joy 1 fur the gift ot the doabtlexs trust 
That BboU parry many a donbter'a thrust. 
Jay I for the saint with his fair white atole, 
Of Christ's finished work in the glorious goal." 
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HEBE aro few Scotcli parishes more pleas- 
antly situated than Dim in Angus. The 
surrounding country is broken into soft 
hollows and slanting uplands, and though not 
densely wooded, has shadowy coppices on its 
slopes, and a luxuriant show of embowering 
branches along its water-courses. Dun is not 
without historical interest, for it was the seat of the 
Erskine who was so true a friend to John Knox in the 
struggles of the Reformation, and whose wisdom and 
piety was manifested with such good effect in the develop- 
ment of the Presbyterian Church. While faithful to his 
religious principles, he was so amiable in manner, that 
even the bigoted Queen Mary spoke of him in approving 
terms ; and the memory of Erskine of Dun is still bright 
and fragrant as the flowers which unfold their beauty 
in the antique garden connected with the old mansion- 
house. It was in the manse of Dun, which, with the 
parish church, stands in a quiet dell overhung by venerable 
trees, that William C. Burns was bom. He had as the 
music of his early boyhood, the clamour of rooks, the 
songs of larks and thrushes, and the morning and evening 
psalm of his father's devout household. The peaceful 
pleasures of the manse were varied by visits to his uncle, 
who was minister of Brechin, and so serene and heavenly 
in character, that his face seemed a perpetual benediction. 
There was a more than golden joy in the days spent 
with him ; and the ancient burgh, with its stately 
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cliurcli, its grotesque streets, and municipal pomps, was 
as wonderftQ to the cliild as if it had been a Nineveh or 
Persepolis. When he was in his sixth year his father was 
translated to Kilsyth, a small town at the foot of grassy 
hills which stand as outposts of the Camipsie range. The 
town, though lively with the clatter of looms, was not 
attractive ; but the home of the minister's family, sheltered 
by plane and beech trees, was a little apart from it, and 
commanded a view not only of the green declivities of the 
hills, but also of a broad plain over which the blue craig of 
Qoatfell in Arran could be seen on a clear day. The father 
of the gifted James Hamilton was minister of Strathblane 
about twelve miles from Kilsyth, and the two families 
enjoyed interchange of visits, when, instead of boisterous 
games, there were lively discussions as to the merits of 
great political leaders, or as to whether Henry Melville 
excelled Thomas Chalmers in the long roll of gorgeous 
words from the pulpit; or there were mock trials with 
James Hamilton as senior counsel for the Crown, and a 
lovely little girl as the panel at the bar. William Bums 
was not so much given to books as his brother Islay or his 
young friends at Strathblane, but rather delighted in 
angling in Carron water, or going into the fields with an 
old gun to shoot crows and sparrows. He was also fond of 
work which tried his strength, such as felling trees, and 
helping to get in the hay and com on the glebe. His 
highest ambition was to be a farmer ; and while attending 
the parish school manifested but slight interest in any 
studies beyond those that were necessary to fit him for that 
calling. But when he was thirteen years old a visit from 
a maternal uncle, who was practising as a lawyer in Aber- 
deen, put an end to the farming project. He was invited 
to accompany his uncle to Aberdeen, and to attend the 
grammar-school of that city, which was then under the 
care of Dr. James Melvin, who had the reputation of being 
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one of tlie first classical scholars of the time. Young 
Burns was so influenced by the spirit of the school that he 
soon abandoned his dream of the field and the farmstead, 
and working in the classes with all his might, took a 
foremost place among the scholars. From the school he 
went to Marischal College, where he was so diligent that 
in two sessions he won high honours. Through his inter- 
course with his uncle, he was led to make choice of the 
legal profession as the one he desired to follow, and his 
father sent him to a Writer to the Signet in Edinburgh. 
Up to that time, while acknowledging the beauty of re- 
ligion as exemplified in the character of his parents, he had 
given but slight attention to the state of his own heart, 
but was impressed by an affectionate letter, in which two 
converted sisters had urged him to thorough decision for 
Christ. In reply to the letter he asked to be directed to 
religious reading ; and soon after walking from Edinburgh, 
astonished the inmates of the Manse at Kilsyth by his 
unexpected appearance, and, addressing his mother, said, 
" What would you think, mamma, if I should be a min- 
ister after all ? '* The Lord had touched his heart, and he 
was eager to obtain his parents* permission to give up his 
legal studies, and prepare himself for the pastoral office. 
They gladly assented to his proposal, for it had always 
been their wish and prayer that he might be devoted to 
God in the ministry of His Word. Rejoicing in the sense 
of Divine favour, which he first experienced while weeping 
and praying in his room in Edinburgh, he went to Aber- 
deen to resume his university studies. " When he returned 
to Aberdeen," says his old class-fellow, Dr. Murray 
Mitchell, " he was an altered man. He came back full of 
earnestness, having in the meantime sustained the greatest 
revolution of which the spirit of man is susceptible, and 
seeking now every opportuniiy to converse with his old 
companions regarding Christ and salvation." His eamest- 
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ness was apparent in his intellectual work as well as in his 
religious activities, and in 1834 lie took his degree of M.A. 
with special distinctions. Having ended his course in 
Aberdeen, he entered the University of Glasgow for the 
purpose of studying theology, an4 getting a further 
acquaintance with languages that would be helpful to him 
in the sacred office he was about to fill. In the Divinity 
Hall he was associated with a band of young men whose 
names now form a rare constellation of mental and re- 
ligious glories : James Halley, James Hamilton, William 
Amot, and Norman McLeod. Mr. Bums was as indus- 
trious in Glasgow as Aberdeen, and was not only a strenu- 
ous competitor for honours in the Hebrew Class, but also 
obtained a gold medal for an essay on the characteristics of 
Hellenistic Greek. While in Glasgow he attended the 
ministry of the famous Rabbi Duncan, and had his views 
of Divine truth widened, and his heart excited to gracious 
feeling, by the massive yet luminous and fervent dis- 
courses of that master in Israel. He also received great 
benefit from his connection with the Student's Missionary 
Society. The thought of what had been done by Brainerd 
and Mariyn, and other brave men who had borne the 
standard of Christ to the citadels of heathenism, inspired 
him with ardent longing to tread in their steps, and 
emulate their self-denying heroism. But he did not con- 
tent himself with visions of idols dethroned at. his bidding, 
and the tribes of India or China rising from their degrada- 
tions to hail the truth as preached by him in the shadow of 
palms and pagodas. He saw in Glasgow a vast quarry 
in which he could hew stones for the spiritual temple, and 
strove to help forward the work of God by holding meet- 
ings in school-rooms and conducting Sabbath classes for 
young people. One day passing through the Argyle 
Arcade, he was so deeply commiserating the endangered 
condition of the thousands of men and women about him. 
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that he did not notice Ids mother, who was coming towards 
him from an opposite direction. When startled by her 
voice from his painfnl reverie, he said, " O, mother, I did 
not see yon : for when walking along Argyle Street just 
now, I was so overcome with the sight of the countless 
crowds of immortal beings, eagerly hastening hither and 
thither, but all posting onwards towards the eternal world, 
that I could bear it no longer, and turned in here to seek 
relief in quiet thought." 

Mr. Bums was licensed to preach by the Glasgow 
Presbytery in March, 1839. He was willing to go at once 
as a missionary to the heathen, but God had a great work 
for him to do in his own land. His earlier labours as a 
minister associated his name with that of the Rev. Robert 
Murray McCheyne. After spending some months in a 
rural parish, Mr. McCheyne was called to St. Peter's, 
Dundee. His preaching was from the first earnest, faith- 
ful, and Scriptural. When some one asked him if he was 
not afraid of running short of sermons, he said, " No, I am 
just an interpreter of Scripture, and when the Bible runs 
dry, I shall." So reverently did he enter on the work of 
the sanctuary that a man said of him, " Before he opened 
his Hps, as he came along the passage, there was something 
about him that sorely affected me." He was too intent on 
winning souls to think about popularity ; yet such was the 
grace of his delivery, and the winsome beauty of his lan- 
guage, that crowds were drawn to hear him. The secret 
of his power was to be found in two things : preparation 
and prayer. He knew that God would not help him unless 
he helped himself; and, moreover, he knew that all he 
could do would be of no avail without the influences of the 
Spirit. ^^ Beaten oil," he exclaimed, ^^ Beaten oil for the 
sanctuary." As to prayer, being asked if the accumulation 
of business connected with his church never led him to 
neglect the season of prayer on Saturday, he replied he 

d2 
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was not aware that it did, adding, " What would my people 
do if I were not to pray ? *' In the beginning of the year 
1839 he was out of health, and was resting in Edinburgh, 
when he was asked to go on a mission to the Holy Land, 
to inquire into the religious condition of the Jews. The 
missionary feeling had long been in his heart, and he said 
of Dundee, " This place hardens me for a foreign land." 
His sympathy with the work to be done, the state of his 
health, his desire to know whatever was illustrative of 
Holy Writ — a desire which would be abundantly gratified 
in Palestine ; all combined to urge him to respond to what 
appeared as a call of Providence. Letters and poems, 
steeped in beauty and fragrance, attest the sacred pleasures 
which animated his soul while wandering over scenes con- 
secrated by the memory of patriarchs and prophets, and by 
the holy footsteps of the Master ; but he was stricken with 
fever at the base of Lebanon, and for change of air was 
taken to a village near Smyrna. While thus laid low in 
Asia Minor, and in the neighbourhood which had once 
rung with the warning voice from Patmos, a strange glory 
was beginning to shine over Dundee, and his own hope for 
the town was about to be realised : " Perhaps the Lord will 
make this wilderness of chimney-tops to be green and 
beautiful as the garden of the Lord — a field which the 
Lord hath blessed." 

Mr. Burns was requested to take charge of St. Peter's 
during the absence of Mr. McCheyne. His power as a 
preacher was soon felt, and the church was filled with 
people not only from all parts of Dundee, but also from the 
villages on the Sidlaw hills and along the shining track of 
the Tay. His sermons were not like those of his friend 
James Hamilton, jewelled gates opening into amaranthine 
gardens, but were characterised by strong common-sense, 
firm grasp of the trtith, and simplicity of expression ; and 
were delivered with impassioned feeling, and in a voice of 
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fine compass and modulation^ There were several awaken- 
ings under his ministry, and the members of the church 
were roused to more thorough devotedness to their Chris- 
tian calling; but it was not until after the memorable 
scenes of revival he witnessed in Kilsyth that Dundee was 
so gloriously visited by the Spirit of Grod. He went to 
Kilsyth to assist his father in the Communion, and spoke 
with such power at one of the services that the people 
began to weep and cry for mercy. The wail of stricken 
sinners was so loud and general that he had to pause in his 
sermon and give out a psalm, which was sung with hearti- 
ness, but in which numbers, on account of their distress, 
were unable to join. In that great excitement his own 
soul was perfectly calm, and he wrote : " Along with the 
awful and affecting realisation which I obtained of the 
state of the unconverted, I had such a view of the glory 
redounding to God, and the blessings conferred on poor 
sinners, by the work that was advancing, as to fill my soul 
with tranquil joy and praise." Having to hasten back to 
Dundee, there were many delightful incidents in the work 
then begun which did not come directly under his observa- 
tion ; but his father soon held a second Communion, when 
he was again in Kilsyth, and saw such a succession of in- 
, quirers for salvation that he was compelled to stay a fort- 
night longer than he intended staying. The first Thursday 
after his return to Dundee he held a prayer-meeting, at 
which he spoke of the demonstrations of Divine grace he 
had just witnessed, and invited those to remain who felt 
the need of the Holy Spirit's converting energy. About a 
hundred responded to his invitation, and as he was con- 
cluding a solemn address the power of (rod came upon 
them, and they were all in tears. Kight after night, and 
week after week, the services were continued, and numbers 
who till then had thought that a decent formality would 
ensure their admission to the kingdom of heaven, were 
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roused into spiritual life and activity; while notorious 
sinners obtained mercy, and were arrayed in "fine linen 
clean and white," which " is the righteousness of saints.*' 
The town, from the river vdth its crowded docks to the 
green slopes of the Law, was moved ; and in addition to 
the gatherings in the church, the people met for prayer in 
workshops, private houses, fields, and gardens; and ser- 
mons were preached in the Market-place, in churchyards, 
and in the streets. Tidings of the work filled Mr. 
McCheyne's heart with joy, and arriving in Dundee one 
Thursday he met his people in the church at night. Every 
seat was occupied, and even the stairs to the pulpit were 
crowded. He saw many faces shining with a new light, 
and heard new power and sweetness in the singing. On 
leaving the church he found the road leading to his house 
crowded with young and old, waiting to greet him, and he 
had again to speak to and pray with them before they 
would disperse. "To Thy Name, O Lord,'* were the 
words which came from his lips when he got to his house, 
"to Thy I!Tame, O Lord, be all the glory!** Mr. Bums 
being freed by the return of Mr. McCheyne from stated 
ministrations in Dundee, devoted himself for a time to 
evangelistic work in different parts of Scotland. In many 
villages his sonorous voice was heard calling sinners to 
repentance ; and St. Andrews, Perth, and Aberdeen were 
eEWjh for some time favoured by more protracted labours. 
While in St. Andrews he seemed to catch the spirit of the 
martyred Wishart and the saintly Rutherford, and preached 
with such success that " closed lips opened to shout for joy, 
and sing praise to our redeeming God.'* When he left St. 
Andrews he visited Dunfermline, Cumbernauld, Ealsyth, 
and other places, and then went to Perth, where he spent 
several months. The Rev. John Milne, a man like-minded 
with himself, who was minister of one of the churches in 
the city, joyfully united with him in his soul-saving work. 
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There was an almost unbrokeii series of special services. 
Inquiry meetings were held three times a week, and one 
whose heart was in the movement wrote : " All the roads 
from the town were nightly trod by groups of country 
hearers. Some were returning home to sing for the first 
time the new song. Others with heavy pace carried an 
arrow rankling in the heart. Others bore the good news 
of companions in town turning to God, the public-house 
signs taken down, the police comparatively idle, and 
families and workshops sharing the wide-spread blessing." 

From Perth Mr. Bums travelled northward to Aber- 
deen. While there he preached three times to crowded 
audiences every Sabbath ; and had numerous prayer- meet- 
ings and preaching services through the week. The word 
was often mighty in its effects ; hearts that seemed hard as 
the granite in the streets of the ciiy were melted, and the 
evangelist saw by repeated signs and wonders that his 
labour was not in vain. But he also saw that there was 
work to be done beyond the walls of the churches ; and 
scandalised frigid religionists by standing in Castle-street, 
or at the foot of the Barrack-hill, and with his Bible in his 
hand, beseeching the multitudes gathered about him to be 
reconciled to God through Christ. Those open-air services, 
if condemned by man were approved by God, and, in addi- 
tion to other benefits accruing from them, several soldiers 
received impressions they retained to the day of their death. 

In 1840, Mr. Bums was in the Highlands. He was 
not insensible to the stem magnificence of the hills, the 
lovely quietude of the sequestered valleys, the torrents 
dashing their white foam against the black boulders, the 
lochs beautiful with inverted images of hazel copse and 
heathery steep ; but his delight in romantic scenery was 
subordinate to his passion for the salvation of souls, and he 
made the glens and forest thickets resound with proclama- 
tions of mercy to the guilty. At one place he was about 
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to preach out of doors, but the wind was so high that the 
congregation had to go into the church. " The subject," 
he says, " was conversion ; text, Matthew xviii. 3, and in 
discoursing on this I experienced more assistance in at- 
tempting to speak home to the very marrow of men's souls 
than at almost any other time. Two wicked men could 
not stand it, as we supposed, and retired from their seats. 
Many others, and amorg these the stoutest men, were in 
tears. At the conclusion, when I had pronounced the 
blessing, I sat down in the pulpit in secret prayer as 
usual, but to my amazement I heard nobody moving ; and 
waiting a full minute, I rose, and saw them all standing 
or sitting, with their eyes in many cases filled with 
tears, and all fixed on the pulpit. It was indeed a 
solemn moment. I asked them what they were waiting 
for, and whether they were waiting for Christ. I prayed 
again, when there was the utmost solemnity, and then spoke 
a little from a psalm which we sung. The people retired 
slowly and most of them in tears." From 1841 to 1844, Mr. 
Bums laboured in Newcastle, Edinburgh, and Dublin; 
and then in compHance with urgent invitations visited 
Canada. As soon as he landed at Quebec he stood by the 
river side, and began to repeat the fifty-fifth chapter of 
Isaiah, and drew together a crowd of Canadians and 
British sailors. When their astonishment at the singular 
proceeding had passed away, they began to mock him, and 
to threaten him with violence ; but he went on with his 
testimony for Grod, and when he left the spot, had an inter- 
esting conversation with individuals who followed him. 
On reaching Montreal he was welcomed by soldiers who 
had received benefit from his ministrations in Aberdeen. 
The first Sabbath after his arrival he conducted service for 
them, and ended a discourse of three hours, to which they 
had listened with unwearying delight, by saying, " I see 
your time is up, but I hope to have further opportunities 
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of addressing you." He did address them frequently, and 
also preached in the streets and squares of the city. In 
his open-air meetings he had opposition from the Papists. 
On one occasion his coat waa torn, his hat was knocked ofE 
and his Bible snatched from his hand. Another time a 
stone was thrown which cut his cheek. Blood was pouring 
from the wound, and some of his military friends hasten- 
ing to his rescue, one of them exclaimed, as he glanced at 
his bleeding face, "What's this ! What's this ! " With a 
smile he replied, " Never mind ; it's only a few scars in the 
Master's service." The B/Cv. W. Amot was then in 
Montreal, and thus graphically described the treatment he 
and Mr. Bums received in their attempt to get at the 
hearts of the people by announcing the truth of Christ. 
" Once I went with him to the Haymarket-square, where 
he meant to preach in English. I went somewhat anxious 
for his safety, with intent to help him if need should arise. 
A circle soon gathered. He began to preach. More as- 
sembled outside — thicker and thicker the girdlQ grew, but 
the roughest were outside. William and I stood alone in 
the middle of the ring, hedged very closely in, but the 
gentlest nearest us. Where they stood at first, they re- 
mained. No possibility of movement. Noise and throw- 
ing of dirt increased. When he became somewhat wearied 
I now and then took up the address, and the change of 
voice operated a little in our favour for getting a hearing. 
One Irish voice from the outside interrupted William at 
one time, shouting clear over all the din, * The devil's 
dead.' A great laugh followed. When it hushed, William 
struck in with a plaintive voice, tinged almost with the 
sarcastic, * Ah, then, you are a poor fatherless child ! ' 
This raised a laugh in his favour, and under cover of it, 
he was enabled to proceed for a while. We were be- 
smeared with mud, thrown from the outer circles, but not 
hurt." A Wesley an gentleman having taken the place of 
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the Roman Catholic mayor who had been hostile to evan- 
gelistic movements, endeavours were made to uphold the 
law, and support Mr. Bums in his work. One day when 
a disturbance was apprehended the new mayor appeared 
in the midst of the crowd, and succeeded in calming the 
excitement, and in getting the people to go away peace- 
ably. He afterwards waited on Mr. Burns to consult with 
him as to what was best to be done. Mr. Bums said, 
" Let us pray," and, as they were about to kneel down, 
touched the mayor on the shoulder and suggested that he 
should pray. He did so, and earnestly commended the 
Scotchman and his Mission to God. 

Mr. Bums spent two years in Canada, and then em- 
barked for Scotland. He had not been long in his native 
land before he was requested to go as a Missionary to 
China. It had always been his determination when the 
Providence of Grod indicated that the time had come, to 
labour among the heathen, and it is said that on being 
asked when he would be ready to start for China, he 
replied " To-morrow." The arrangements for his departure 
were so sudden that when he went on his farewell visit 
to the Manse at Kilsyth, his parents were in the north of 
Scotland, and did not return in time to see him. Just 
before leaving he offered fervent prayer in his father's 
study, and having gone a few steps from the house with 
his plaid on his arm, went back and changed it for his 
mother's, which hung in the lobby : a simple act, but one 
that would afford pleasure to his mother, as intimating his 
affection for her and his desire to have a memorial of her 
when in a distant land. He went on board the May 
Bannatyne in June, 1847, and in a few days was busily 
employed in the acquisition of the Chinese language, or in 
efforts for the reHgious instruction of the crew and pas- 
sengers. After voyaging past Sumatra, and over a smooth 
sea picturesque with the canoes of Javanese and Malays, a 
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terrible storm was encountered, but througli the Provi- 
dence of God the ship anchored in Hong-Kong Bay, on the 
night of November 13th. Mr. Burns began his Missionary 
operations by visiting three Chinese criminals under sen- 
tence of death, and by giving lessons in English to 
Chinese boys, on condition that they were to help him in 
the mastery of their vernacular. So intent was he on 
qualifying himself for intercourse with the people, that ho 
left comfortable European lodgings, and hired a house in a 
part of the town inhabited only by natives, that he might 
become habituated to Chinese customs, and hear only the 
Chinese tongue. Whilst still having his home in Hong- 
Kong, he passed over to the mainland, and itinerated 
among the villages. In one of his excursions he was 
robbed of everything but some articles of the Chinese 
costume he had adopted, as being suitable to the climate, 
and in the hope that it would diminish prejudice against 
him as a foreigner. His connection with Hong-Kong was 
only intended to be temporary ; he went thence to Canton, 
where he resided sixteen months, but could make only a 
sHght impression on its inhabitants, and as Amoy pre- 
sented encouraging openings he removed to that island in 
1851. He located himself in a chamber above the Mission 
school-house, but had too much of the spirit of Christian 
aggressiveness to confine his efforts to one place, and in 
company with native evangelists visited the great city of 
Chang- Chow, and other places that were accessible by boat. 
In a market-town, named Pechuia, he had the satisfaction 
of seeing about twenty people, young and old, declaring 
themselves on the side of the Gospel. All the family of a 
cloth-merchant evinced a newness of thought and feeling 
that was cheering to witness. When the father was going 
to Amoy as a candidate for baptism, his youngest son, 
Som-a, asked to be allowed to accompany him, that he also 
might become a visible member of Christ's Church. He 
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was told that lie was too young, and that he might fall 
back if he professed himself to be a Christian before he 
rightly understood the doctrines to be believed, and the 
duties to be practised. His reply to the objection was, 
" Jesus has promised to carry the lambs in His arms. As 
I am only a little boy it will be easier for Jesus to carry 
me." Nothing further could be said in opposition to the 
boy's request, and soon after he confessed Christ in 
•baptism. 

Mr. Bums's colleague. Dr. Young, having lost his wife, 
was so broken in body and mind, that a change to his 
native land became necessary, and Mr. Bums had to 
accompany him. He watched over his afflicted friend with 
tender care through the voyage ; and spent part of 1854 
and 1855 in Scotland, endeavouring to excite interest in 
his mission, by addressing the congregations to which he 
had formerly ministered, on the vastness of its claims and 
the sublimity of its purpose. Though he had only been 
away six years his friends noticed a great change in his 
appearance ; the bloom of early manhood had faded, and 
his countenance was sallow, his brow furrowed and his 
head streaked with gray. His preaching was less impetu- 
ous than when he startled Kilsyth and Dundee as with 
the thunders of a later Baptist; but there was richer 
spirituality and mellower tone in his sermons, and love 
rather than terror was the power by which he sought to 
influence his hearers. It was a pleasure to him to look 
once more on the Clyde and the Tay, and the blue ridges 
of hills he had gaily climbed in boyhood, but his heart was 
in China, and he was never happier than when speaking of 
its people, or singing the hymns in which the Christian 
converts glorified their Saviour's Name. A letter he re- 
ceived from the hfctle Church in Pechuia, while staying in 
the Free Church Manse at Kilsyth, filled him with thank- 
fulness, and his eyes glistened with strange delight as he 
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explained "its mystic liierogljrpliic lines" to the family. 
The following is the conclusion of the letter, " Teacher, 
from the time that we parted with you in the seventh 
month, we have been meditating on our Lord Jesus' love 
to sinners, in giving up His life for them ; also thinking of 
your good conduct, your faith in the Lord and compassion 

for us Teacher, you know that we are like sheep 

that have lost their shepherd, or an infant that has lost its 
milk. Many thanks to the Holy Spirit, our Lord morning 
and evening (i.e., continually) comforts our hearts and 
gives us peace. And in the seventh month, the twenty- 
fourth day, the brethren with united heart prayed, and 
shedding tears, bitterly begged of God again to send a 
number of pastors, quickly to come, again to teach the 
Gospel." In March, 1855, Mr. Bums re-embarked for 
China. Before resuming his ordinary labours he en- 
deavoured, but unsuccessfully, to reach the head-quarters 
of the Taeping rebels. The distribution of books was 
almost all that he was able to effect in that expedition, and 
when he returned from it, he made Shanghae, for some 
months, the centre of his operations. He spent the 
greater part of the time in his boat, and gliding along 
rivers and canals, preached in towns and villages em- 
bowered in mulberry and other trees, and standing amid 
scenes of wonderful beauty and luxuriance. From Shang- 
hae he removed to Swatow, where, though he reaped but 
little fruit, he enjoyed the friendship and co-operation of a 
medical Missionary belonging to the Methodist Church. 
The work in Pechuia and the neighbouring stations had 
grown to encouraging proportions, but diflEiculties having 
arisen about the building of a cjiapel, and other matters, 
Mr. Bums was urged to take the oversight of the Churches 
for a time. He was cheered by the scenes of Christian 
simplicity and earnestness he witnessed in his former field 
of toil, but wishing to vdden the area of his influence, went 
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to Peking, where lie not only did the usual Missionary 
work, but also translated the second part of " Pilgrim's 
Progress," and the " Peep of Day," into Chinese. Though 
Peking was in many respects congenial to him, he thought 
it his duty to go to Nieu-chwang, where he died. Writing 
to his mother he said, " At the end of last year I got a 
severe chill, which has not yet left the system, producing 
chilliness and fever every night, and for the last two nights 
this has been followed by perspiration which rapidly 
diminishes the strength. Unless it should please God to 
rebuke the disease, it is evident what the end must soon 
be, and I write these lines beforehand to say that I am 
happy, and ready through the abounding grace of God 
either to live or die. May the God of all consolation com- 
fort you when the tidings of my decease shall reach you, 
and through the redeeming blood of Jesus may we meet 
with joy before the throne above ! " His death was bright 
with hope, and in the last moment of his consciousness, he 
became suddenly animated and emphatic as he repeated 
the doxology, " For Thine is the kingdom, and the power 
and the glory." He was buried by Christian friends, and 
in accordance with his own desire, a modest head-stone was 
placed on his grave, bearing the following inscription — 

TO THE MEMORY 

OF THE 

EEY. WILLIAM C. BURNS, A.M., 

MISSIONABY TO THE CHINESE, 

FROM THE PEESBYTEEIAN CHURCH IN ENGLAND, 

BOBN AT DUN, SCOTLAND, APBIL IST, 1815, 

ARRIVED IN CHINA, NOVEMBER, 1847, 

DIED AT PQRT OP NIEU-CHWANG, 
4TH APRIL, 1868. 

2 CORINTHIANS, CHAP. V. 
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IV. 



ITHOUT following De. Chalmebs in all tlio 
windings of his history, from boyhood in 
Anstruther, to the day when one hundred 
thousand people crowded windows and streets 
and every "coign of vantage" to see him 
borne from his home in Momingside, Edin- 
1.^ burgh, to his honoured grave in the Grange 
Cemetery, we shall endeavour to form an estimate of his 
religious character, his intellectual powers, his influence 
and work. The grace of God imparted to him that aspect 
of greatness with which we are familiar, but had he been 
without grace he could not have remained in obscurity. 
His wonderful energy, his large and impassioned utterance, 
would have ensured for him a position in Scotland con- 
spicuous as an illumined colossus on the peak of Ben 
!N^evis, even if he had persisted in his antagonism to Evan- 
gelical belief. From the green undulations and picturesque 
homesteads of Kilmany, he would have gone to a Univer- 
sity chair or a city pastorate, which would have been the 
basis of operations affecting great masses of his country- 
men. He could not have been kept from the vanguard of 
ecclesiastical conflict, and had he not been the leader of 
the Evangelical, it is all but certain he would have been 
the leader of the Moderate party in the Church of Scot- 
land. Loud and scornful would have been his denunciation 
of all efforts to awaken in the hearts of the people a desire 
for experimental religion, and in his hand the weapons of 
Dr. Robertson and Carlyle of Inveresk would have flashed 

"a 
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consternation on ministers and elders struggling for the 
honour of Christ. His avidity for literary work would not 
have been more in abeyance if his pen had not been con- 
secrated to the service of his Saviour, and he would have 
been the exponent of a negative Theology, or have unfolded 
his genius in scientific and political dissertations. His 
inborn qualities were such that his life must have assumed 
great proportions, and his name have been high among the 
biographic glories of his native land even if he had con- 
tinued a stranger to the power of godliness. 

Happily his soul received a right bias, and all its forces 
were concentred in the work of the Lord; yet nothing 
seemed less likely during his University course than that 
he would become the bold and masterly advocate of the 
doctrines of grace. The Gospel, as showing the method of 
a sinner's reconciliation to God, was not recognised by 
him as belonging to the system of Divine truth, and he 
contented himself with the few articles which constitute 
the creed of the Unitarian. For a year he was almost 
entranced with ecstatic contemplations of "the magnifi- 
cence of the Godhead," but the vision faded, and he found 
himself on the brink of a tremendous scepticism. The 
works of Godwin and Baron d'Holbach induced in him a 
tendency to doubt the first principles of natural and re- 
vealed rehgion, and instead of the splendour which had 
filled the horizon of his thought, there was darkness in 
which he was so wretched that he seemed like one deranged. 
From this state of gloom and disquietude he was rescued 
by the arguments of Dr. Robison, one of the Edinburgh 
professors, and he again had confidence in the being of 
God, and the credibility of Christianity. Still he was with- 
out spiritual life, and he took charge of Kilmany in utter 
destitution of the essential qualifications of the Christian 
minister. There was no lack of grand thoughts and 
sonorous periods in the pulpit, but Christ as a Saviour was 
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never presented to the people. But tlie cliastenings of the 
Almighty came upon him, and affliction softened his heart 
and prepared him for the reception of the righteousness 
which is by faith. He saw a beloved brother and sister die 
in Christian peace and hope, and these bereavements, in 
connection with severe sickness which thoroughly pros- 
trated him, led him to resolve on a purer and more useful 
life. He strove hard to obtain the favour of God, but his 
striving was ineffectual, until reading Wilberforce's " Prac- 
tical Christianity," he discovered that it is not. Do this 
and live, but " Believe, .... and thou shalt be saved." 
Many greater but few more useful books have been 
written than that by Wilberforce. In addition to the 
benefits it has conferred on thousands who have lived and 
died in comparative obscurity, it solaced the mighty yet 
grief -worn heart of Edmund Burke, kindled in Legh Rich- 
mond the fervours which lend a sacred charm to the 
narrative of the " Dairyman's Daughter," and helped the 
young minister of Kilmany in his way to salvation by faith. 
Thomas Chalmers found rest in Christ ; the truths which 
he previously repelled afforded him joy and peace, and a 
new light shone in the manse and the church, and through 
the village. 

The responsibilities of his office pressed upon him, and 
he prosecuted its duties with undivided energy. When, 
before his conversion, John Bonthron, one of his parish- 
ioners, said to him, that whenever he came to see him he 
was always busy, but never preparing for the pulpit; 
his reply was that an hour or two on the Saturday evening 
was quite enough for that. After his conversion the same 
friend said to him, "I never come in now, Sir, but I find 
you aye at your Bible.*' "All too little, John; all too 
little," was his response. Moral and political essays were 
laid aside, and his sermons from beginning to end were 
expressive of evangelical thought and feeling. As he ex- 
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patiated on the great themes which dilated his soul, and 
besought his people to be reconciled to God, and to prepare 
for the solemnities of death and eternity, his pale face 
became strangely luminous, and his lips fervent, as if 
touched with Pentecostal flame. Even when his discourse 
was over, and the Psalm had been sung, and he rose to 
pronounce the benediction, he would break out in a fresh 
appeal to his hearers to accept the grace of Christ that very 
moment. 

Henceforth the salvatiofi of men was his chief concern. 
He did not think that the end of his ministry was answered 
by crowded churches and enthusiastic admiration of his 
oratory, but felt that nothing was really gained unless souls 
were brought into living relationship with the Lord Jesus. 
Though the people of Glasgow were speaking of his 
Astronomical Discourses as the most magnificent sweep of 
intellectual power, they had ever witnessed, and though on 
the Sabbath he found it necessary to preach the same 
sermon morning and evening in order to prevent the over- 
crowding of the Tron Church, he was yet in a state of 
despondency because he saw no fruit of his labours. In 
conversation with a friend on the cause of his sadness, he 
said, " In short, the truth is I have mistaken the way of 
my duty to God in at all coming to your city. I am doing 
no good: God has not blessed and is not blessing my 
ministry here." On being told that one young mai;L had 
been saved through his preaching, he replied, " Ah ! what 
blessed, what comforting news you give me ; I knew it not ; 
but it strengthens me ; for really I was beginning to fail, 
from an apprehension that I had not been acting according 
to the will of God in coming to your city." 

Notwithstanding the excitements of public life. Dr. 
Chalmers was careful to watch over his own spiritual con- 
dition. He was not more remarkable for the vigorous 
discharge of his pastoral duties, than for the fervour and 
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simplicity of his private exercises before God. Secret 
prayer was to him a refreshing employment, and he de- 
lighted far mora in being alone in his study confessing his 
failings and pleading for mercy, than in throwing the blaze 
of his eloquence over enraptured multitudes. There are 
entries in his diary which would not have misbecome the 
pen of a Brainerd or a Fletcher. The following may be 
taken. as a sample of many others of like import : — " O, my 
God, may I be still and do Thy Work as Thy servant ! 
Admit me into Thy service. Loose my bonds. Give me 
to strive that I may enter in at the straight gate. O ! for 
Christ's sake be merciful to me, and put Thy law in my 
heart. Bruise Satan under my feet shortly. Give me to 
be * patient in tribulation ' and * rejoicing in hope.' Intro- 
duce me into converse with the spiritual realities of my 
condition." 

As he advanced in years his religious experience became 
deeper, his desires after God more ardent, and it was his 
wish to spend the whole of the later time of his life in 
sacred rest and quietude. "It is a favourite speculation 
of mine," he said, " that if spared to sixty we then enter on 
the seventh decade of human life ; and that this, if possible, 
should be turned into the Sabbath of our earthly pilgrim- 
age, and spent Sabbatically, as if on the shore of the 
eternal world, or in the outer courts, as it were, of the 
temple that is above — the tabernacle in heaven." It was 
not his lot to enjoy the peaceful old age he so beautifully 
pictured, for the Disruption and its sequences called him 
to gigantic toils. But when contending with Moderates, 
and asserting with his usual stormy grandeur the spiritual 
independence of the Church that was so dear to him, or 
when organising the Sustentation Fund, and making pro- 
vision for the ministers who at the bidding of conscience 
had given up their stipends and their pleasant homes, he 
kept his soul near to God, and we find him at one time 
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recording, " A luminous visitation by the shore," and at 
another time breathing the prayer, " O, my God, give me 
the language and lofty spirit of him who realises eternity 
and has enthroned Thyself in his heart ! " Sublimity and 
loveliness belonging more to heaven than to earth were 
blended in the character of the majestic old man ; he was, 
in the truest sense of the words, j-ipe for a better world, 
and he came to his grave " like as a shock of corn cometh 
in in his season." 

In virtue of his intellect. Dr. Chalmers was entitled to 
take rank with the leaders and kings of mankind. He was 
endowed with qualities naturally tending to large exploits 
and indisputable supremacy. He had no affinity with the 
narrow and minute, and was happiest in vast generalisa- 
tions and in movements which needed the eagle glance and 
the sceptred hand of an imperial mind. We do not get 
the full measure of his mental stature and breadth in his 
writings. They are such as only a great man could pro- 
duce, but they are not uniformly great. Amplification 
is frequently carried to excess, and even commonplace 
thoughts are attenuated into a mere collocation of sounding 
syllables. Small matters are stretched to cover a large 
space, and a microscopic particle of gold is beaten into a 
cubit of leaf. The Astronomical and Commercial Dis- 
courses do not present so many examples of wordiness as 
some of the other works of Dr. Chalmers, yet it is scarcely 
possible to get through the unbroken sweep of huge and 
gorgeous sentences without a feeling of satiety. The 
reader sighs for an occasional pause in the rapidity of the 
argument for a gleam of softer light, and an intermingling 
of less gigantic imagery. There are palms and amaranths 
* in profusion, but the quiet charms of the daisy and prim- 
rose are wanting ; panoramic grandeurs of steep mountain 
and impetuous river, but no soft vales and gentle streams ; 
anopies blazoned with suns and comets, but few calm 
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scenes of houseliold 107. SucH discourses, with the accom- 
paniment of the preacher's clenched hand, glaring eye, 
foaming lips, and lion-like voice, could not fail to electrify 
an audience, but the constant succession of bannered pomps 
somewhat spoils them for perusal. Even the finest passages 
have not the finish, the perfect beauty, and melody which 
distinguish many parts of Richard Watson's Sermons. 
Through all the swell and magnificence we look in vain 
for the completeness without redundancy, the splendour 
without dazzlement, which characterise the glorious out- 
burst beginning, " Go to the heavens which canopy man 
with grandeur." 

Dr. Chalmers did not always write in his large, diffusive 
style ; but, when not in the full swing of passion and 
imagination, he was apt to become artificial. The transition 
from those of his works which were written when his mind 
was in a state of fiery vehemence, to those written at the 
dictation of his cooler reason, is like the transition from a 
South-American coast with its glow of colour and tangled 
exuberance of vegetation, to a Norwegian hill with its stift' 
and sombre pines. But Dr. Chalmers' literary faults were 
not occasioned by weakness of intellect. He who did so 
much could have done better if he had tried ; he could have 
restrained the phraseology that is too luxuriant, and have 
imparted lustre to that which is lacking in adornment. It 
is, however, to be remembered that he wrote with a swift 
pen, and. for an immediate end. Beset as he was by so 
many claims on his time, he could not afford to take Dr. 
Johnson's advice, and give his days and nights to Addison. 
His writings were thrown ofE with the rapidity of the 
pamphleteer, rather than elaborated with the care of the 
man who is conscious that he is addressing future ages. 
But though in his numerous volumes there are treatises 
and sermons which do not invite a second perusal, there 
are others which may always be read with advantage; and 
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tlie effect of the whole is to leave the impression of a 
robust and regal genius. He was, and still is, notwith- 
standing his .blemishes and defects, recognised as a power 
in literature, yet his books are but a partial manifestation 
of his riches and strength. 

It was his own remark, that if nature had specially 
fitted him for any one profession above another it was that 
of a military engineer ; and there can be no doubt tha,t 
with his readiness in device, and his instinctive perception 
of how and when to act, he would have excelled in the arts 
by which camps are formed, cities fortified and mines 
secretly excavated. But his engineering faculties were 
drawn into another sphere, and with the exception of John 
Wesley, no man ever showed greater skill in organising 
schemes for the conservation of the faith and the overthrow 
of sin. His imagination never interfered with the processes 
of his reasoning on practical matters. In all his under- 
takings, from the establishment of a Sabbath-school in a 
neglected wynd to the scheme of Church extension which 
issued in the erection of two hundred and twenty churches ; 
from the management of the poor in Glasgow to the con- 
stitution of the Free Church, there was evidence of the 
same masterly common sense and statesmanly grasp of 
circumstances. Moreover, he had moral and intellectual 
forces enabling him to mould men to his own will. He 
seemed to impress his own individuality on those with 
whom he was brought into contact ; and elders and deacons 
in his Kirk Session, students in the Hall, ministers in the 
Presbytery, became Chalmerian in energy and determina- 
tion. His plans were such as to ensure confidence, and he 
advocated them with contagious enthusiasm. 

The religious influence beginning in Kilmany widened 

• until it affected the whole of Scotland. Though Dr. 

Chalmers was not an itinerating evangelist there was 

scarcely a town or village in the lowlands, or a cottage 
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perched on a highland crag nhich did not feel hia povrep 
Whatever might be hia centre of action, Glasgow, St 
Andrews, or Edinbnrgh, he was the canae of spiritual 




vibrationB which shook the land to its sonthem border and 
itfl northward cliffs. His specific duties were local, tut he 
was emphatically a national man. It was his ambition to 
see the whole of his native soil OFcrspread with evangelical 
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agencies, and all its people instructed in tlie doctrines 
of tHe everlasting Gospel. It was not enough, for him 
that Scotland was renowned for heroism that was swift 
to do or die, for religious constancy that had not blenched 
before the stake and the axe, for genius which made 
its barest rocks and its wildest moors an inspiration and 
a glory; it was the passion of his life to throw over 
every part of it the transfiguring light of truth and 
holiness. 

Under his leadership the evangelical party in the Scot- 
tish Church gained such strength and consistency, that it 
could no longer be repressed by the sarcastic arguments 
and contemptuous laughter of its opponents, but struck 
out into a path worthy of the spirit it avowed. The Home- 
Missionary feeling was aroused, provision was made for 
the religious wants of thousands who had been hitherto 
neglected, and evangelistic labours of which no one had 
previously dreamed were prosecuted with hopefulness and 
success. Hugh Miller has said, that Presbyterianism can- 
not lie in State ; it has none of the ritualistic adornments 
that hide the ghastliness of a dead Church. If not dead, 
when Dr. Chalmers began his career, the Church of Scot- 
land was making an ineffectual attempt to sleep with 
dignity, but sleep was impossible when he came with his 
tremendous denunciations of indolence, and his trumpet- 
like calls to instant activity. Though many of the minis- 
ters and people did not coincide with his views of experi- 
mental godliness and the necessity for Christian work of an 
aggressive character, a band of men sufficiently strong to 
originate the Free Church clave to hinj. 

The possibility and the actual realisation of that Church 
may properly be regarded as cause for devout thankfulness. 
It may be thought by some that the questions in dispute 
were not of a magnitude to justify severance from the 
Establishment, and that the ministers of the Evangelical 
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party would, by manly persistence, have ultimately gained 
their end, and have given to the whole Church the features 
of their own vital Christianity. But if there be any 
doubts as to the wisdom of the Disruption, there can bo 
none as to the successful operations of the Free Church. 
Its multiplication of religious agencies in large towns ; its 
care for the rural population; its educational and other 
philanthropic institutions ; its Foreign Missions, illustrated 
by such names as DufE and W. C. Burns, and honoured by 
large success in heathen lands, — all show that even if the 
Disruption could be proved to have been an evil, it has 
been overruled by Providence for good. Nor should it be 
forgotten how the existence of the Free Church has acted 
favourably on the Establishment, moving it to serviceable 
rivalry, and so arousing its energies as to enable it not only 
to fill up many of the gaps left by the Disruption, but also 
to make considerable increase in som,e of its departments 
of operation. As we look on the Free Church, with its 
splendid liberalities and its expansive instincts, and on the 
Establishment, with its improved tone and spirit, we see 
the signal effects of the Divine Grace which laid hold of 
the young Pastor of Kilmany, and induced him to conse- 
crate his gigantic powers to Christ. There were good men 
in the Church of Scotland before he came forth to plead so 
mightily for the cause of God, but they were emboldened 
by the accession of his energy and genius to their ranks, 
and it was mainly owing to him that the pulpits and 
Divinity Halls of Scotland became the centres of a more 
vigorous life and that so much was done to evangelise the 
people. 

But Dr. Chalmers was not content to bid others act : 
he was himself a thorough Christian worker, and was never 
happier than when trying to impart the blessings of religion 
to the inhabitants of a degraded neighbourhood. After the 
Disruption he selected the West Port, Edinburgh, as the 
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scene of Home-Missionary effort. Tliis part of Edinburgh 
consisted principally of filthy closes, the wretched flats of 
which were occupied by men, women and children who 
were not only utterly godless, but unmindful of the common 
decencies of life. Dr. Chalmers got possession of a deserted 
tannery, and made use of the rough unplastered loft as a 
preaching-place. He conducted the first service, and fre- 
quently preached in that rude sanctuary. He had sat as 
Moderator of two General AssembUes, the Established and 
the Free ; he had been the guest and the intimate friend of 
nobles ; he had won the homage of bishops and statesmen 
by lectures delivered in London in defence of a State- 
supported Church ; he had thrilled and delighted thousands 
by his wonderful discourses ; but he never so signally 
asserted his innate greatness and the grandeur of his 
calUng, as when, lifting his venerable head, he looked on 
the ragged company gathered in that old loft, and, sub- 
duing the pomp of his eloquence, preached in words that 
the simplest could understand. His interest in the work 
was deep, and it is affecting to* read in the record of his 
private devotions : — " It is yet but * the day of small things ' 
with us, and I in all likelihood shall be taken off ere that 
much greater progress is made in the advancement of the 
blessed Gospel throughout our land. But give me the 
foretaste and the confident foresight of this great Christian 
and moral triumph ere I die. Let me at least, if it be Thy 
blessed will, see — though it should be only in one or in a 
small number of specimens — a people living in some dis- 
trict of aliens, as the West Port, reclaimed at least into 
willing and obedient hearers, afterwards in Thine own 
good time to be doers* of Thy Word. Give me, O Lord ! a 
token for the larger accomphshment of this good ere I die." 
The Lord granted his prayer in reference to the West 
Port. His own labours, aided by those of a Missionary, a 
school-teacher and a number of Christian friends, so far 
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sacceeded that a church was bnitt and he iraa able to 

write: — "I have got now the deaire of my heart; the 
chnrcli is finished, the schools are flourishing, onr eccle- 
siastical machinery ik abont complete, and all in good 
working order, God haa indeed heard my prayer, and I 
could now lay down my head in peace and die." He 
preached the first sermon m the church After the semce 




a friend remarked to hi-m that thirty-one years previously 
be had heard him preach before the Lord- Commissioner 
and a brilliant crowd, at the time of a General Assembly. 
He replied with great emphasis, " I can assure yon, Sir, I 
Talue this far more than the other." The church in the 
West Port was tho crowning achievement of his life ; a 
few months passed away and the Lord took him to Himself. 
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His last days were not embittered hy disease, nor had Ms 
friends to mourn over the decay of his magnificent faculties : 
he died in the night, suddenly yet serenely, and was found 
in the morning- with an expression on his face which, 
according to one who saw its grand repose, seemed to say, 
" I am gone up." 

When Thomas Taylor, the Methodist preacher, after 
riding six hundred miles to Glasgow, and giving notice 
that he would preach on the Green, found a congregation 
consisting of two bakers' boys and two old women, and 
when in the lack of provision for his bodily wants he had 
to endure many enforced fasts, he little thought that his 
death would be the theme of verses by so eminent a poet 
as James Montgomery, or that some of those verses would 
be quoted as suitable to the death of a man whose name 
would be an imperishable glory for Scotland and for the 
Universal Church. But God's servants are not seldom 
raised to unexpected honour, and when Dr. Hanna, wishing 
to give a fitting close to his splendid Memoir of his illus- 
trious fafcher-in-law. Dr. Chalmers, looked into James 
Montgomery's poems he found the verses entitled " The 
Christian Soldier, occasioned by the sudden death of the 
Rev. T. Taylor," and copied these lines : — 

" Servant of God, well done ! 
Rest from thy loved employ ; 
The battle o'er, the victory won, 
Enter thy Master's joy, 

*' The cry at midnight came, 

He started up to hear ; 
A mortal arrow pierced his fra,me ; 
He fell ; but felt no fear. 

" His spirit at a bound 

Left its encumbering clay ; 
His tent at sunrise on the ground 
A darkened ruin lay.'* 
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HOMAS GUTHRIE was born in Brecliln, 
in the year 1803. Bearing the name of the 
famous martyr of the Covenant, who also 
sprung from Forfarshire, he would gladly 
have established a relationship with him, but 
though he was not able to do this with cer- 
tainty, the probability that he was a branch 
of that heroic stock had a beneficial influence on his 
life, determining him to uphold at all hazards what he 
believed to be the truth. His grandfather on the paternal 
side was a farmer, who lived to the age of eighty-seven. 
He was a devout man, and gave to the house something of 
the sanctity of a church, by the solemn and fervid manner 
in which he conducted family worship and besought a 
blessing on the daily meals. He showed great kindness to 
his grandchildren, who were frequently at the farm ; but 
the grandmother was a stem woman and had an unpleas- 
ant dread of spoiling her young visitors by over-indul- 
gence. When she washed them, she rubbed their faces 
with a rough towel, as if she thought they were as hard 
and as destitute of feeling as her oaken tables ; and once 
when they asked for mustard at dinner, they got from her 
a reproof much sharper than that condiment, for pre- 
suming to think of such a luxury. But with a heart that 
seemed as incapable of producing kind deeds and genial 
words as a block of Aberdeen granite is of producing 
primroses or violets, she had a deep sense of what she had 
been led to regard as religious duty. She fasted one day 
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in the week, and spent tlie greater part of it in prayer, 
commonly retiring to one of tlie outhouses of the farm 
that she might be undisturbed in her communion with 
God. 

Thomas Guthrie's father was a merchant in Brechin, 
and was for some years Provost of the town. He was a 
worthy, godly man, but it was from his mother that 
Thomas inherited the finest features of his mind and 
character. She did most in preparing him for his high 
and useful career. He never forgot what he owed to her 
influence, and when eminent and honoured as a leader in 
the Christian and philanthropic movements of his time, 
said, " It was at my mother's knees that I first learned to 
pray ; that I learned to form a reverence for the Bible as 
the inspired Word of God; that I learned to hold the 
sanctity of the Sabbath ; that I learned the peculiarities of 
the Scottish religion ; that I learned my regard to the prin- 
ciples of civil and religious liberty which have made me 
hate oppression, and whether it be a pope, or a prelate, 
or a patron, or an ecclesiastical demagogue, resist the 
oppressor.*' 

The Sabbath was strictly observed in the home at 
Brechin; whistling on that day was reckoned a deadly 
sin, and Thomas and his brothers were accustomed to 
show their feeling as to the difference between the Sabbath 
and the fast-day in point of sanctity, by indulging in one 
short whistle on the latter. It was too much to expect 
children to be as serious as grown-up people without 
finding weariness in the Sabbath; but it was no small 
advantage to the future preacher that so many hours were 
spent in reading the Bible, for he then became familiar 
with its stirring incidents, its glowing poetry, and sublime 
doctrines, and had large portions of it indelibly impressed 
on his memory. The only other book for which he had 
any affection, that was available on the Sabbath, was a 
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rudely-illustrated copy of the "Pilgrim's Progress," but 
this he could not always have, for one of his brothers often 
contested the possession of it with him. Though not a 
dunce, he did not show any special aptitude for study in 
the different schools he attended in Brechin, but he was 
not behind any of the boys in fighting, swimming, climb- 
ing and other athletic sports. In boyhood he had some 
narrow escapes from death, one of which may bo men- 
tioned. He and a brother went one Saturday to their 
uncle's farm at Maison-dieu, about a mile from Brechin. 
They found their uncle's gun, and not supposing that it 
was loaded, amused themselves by pointing it at each 
other and snapping its flint-lock. While they were so 
doing, the gun went off ; the charge struck deep into the 
wall, and their boyish fun was changed to horror as they 
saw how, but for the watchful care of God, one of them 
would have been at that moment a bleeding corpse. 

When twelve years old, Thomas set out, under the caro 
of a young man who acted as his tutor, for the Edinburgh 
University. They had one apartment for bed-room, par- 
lour, and study ; and cultivated science on oatmeal, fresh 
herrings and potatoes, though this plain fare was occa- 
sionally varied by richer viands supplied by a chest sent 
from Brechin, and showing by its contents how tenderly 
the mother thought of her distant boy. During some 
of Thomas's later sessions his younger brother lodged with 
him, and the mistress of the house was frequently drawn 
to the door of their room by what was to her unusual with 
students, audible reading of the Scriptures and prayer. 
Memories of their godly home clung to them in the great 
city, and they continued the household worship to which 
they had been accustomed from infancy. 

While in Edinburgh, Thomas occasionally attended the 
Old Greyfriars' Church. With some of his fellow-students 
he used to sit on the unoccupied space in the elders' pew, a 
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raised platform in front of tlie pulpit. This was thought 
an intolerable presumption, and the youths going one 
Sabbath to their usual place in the church, found the pew- 
door locked. Most of them were retreating down the aisle, 
when Guthrie sprang over the door, and the others took 
courage and followed him. Years after, when he preached 
his first sermon as minister of the Old Greyfriars, one of 
the members of the Church felt sure he had seen the face 
before, and whispered, " That's the same long student who 
jumped into the elders* seat." His college course was. 
continued through eight years, four of which he spent in 
literary and philosophic classes, and four as a Divinity 
student ; but still being too young to be licensed as a pro- 
bationer, he spent two additional years in Edinburgh, 
s udying chemistry, anatomy, and natural history. When 
he had nearly completed his stay in Edinburgh, he was 
suddenly called to Brechin to see his father for the last 
time. 

By the death of his father the awful realities of eternity 
were brought near to him, and he was impressed by what 
he saw of the power of faith in Christ to sustain the soul 
in nature's extremity. It has been well said, " His heart 
was awed and made tender by affliction just when his hand 
was on the pulpit-door." Before being licensed as a 
preacher, he had to preach a trial sermon in the old 
cathedral church in Brechin. As he was well known in 
the town, a large congregation assembled to hear him, and 
he was abashed and almost petrified when he looked from 
the pulpit on so many faces, but secured himself from the 
ignominy of a break-down by reading his sermon. But 
he had determined not to be a mere pulpit-reader, and 
the following Sabbath, after much anxiety, succeeded in 
delivering a memoriter discourse in the parish church 
of Dun. 

The high position his father had held in Brechin, secured 
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for him sucli influence that he had the offer of one of tho 
best livings in Scotland, but as his acceptance of it would 
have brought him into slavish relations with the Moderate 
party, he manfully declined it, and was ever after thankful 
that he had been able to make such a sacrifice to prin- 
ciple. No suitable opening presenting itself, and being in 
eg,sy circumstances, he went to Paris as a student at the 
Sorbonne. Returning thence to Brechin, but still without 
a call to a church, he took charge of a Bank Agency 
which had been held by his father and a deceased brother. 
His purpose was to fill the vacant place until his brother's 
son should be old enough to take it ; and so efficiently did 
he go through all its duties, that one of the bank authori- 
ties said to him, " If you only preach, Sir, as well as you 
have banked, you will be sure to succeed." 

At length he was able to enter on his ministerial course. 
In 1830, he was ordained as minister of Arbirlot, a parish 
near to Arbroath. He succeeded a minister named Richard 
Watson, who boasted that he had challenged John Wesley 
to a public disputation in Arbroath, and never forgot to 
add that the latter had declined the challenge, " which," 
says Dr. Guthrie, " he might have good reasons for doing 
other than the fear of Richard Watson." He was very 
penurious, but perhaps scarcely made so forlorn an appear- 
ance as another minister of whom Dr. Guthrie writes, who 
working one day in his garden in ragged clothes and 
battered hat, was startled by seeing the carriage of the 
proprietor of the parish driving up to the manse. He 
could not retreat, and dare not be recognised in such 
a plight, so pulled his hat over his shoulders, struck out 
his arms, and improvised himself into a scarecrow. He 
stood still enough while his visitors passed up the garden- 
path, then slipped in at the back-door, and quickly 
appeared before them in his Sunday clothes. 

Though the manse and church were in a ruinous con- 
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dition when Mr. Gutlirie went to them, he was soon able to 
effect improvements ; and with a bright, affectionate wife 
by his side, healthful sea-breezes to invigorate his body, 
beautiful scenery to charm his eye, and pastoral duties to 
call out all his mental powers, his Arbirlot life was a suc- 
cession of as happy days as have ever fallen to the lot of a 
country clergyman. His parishioners were on the whole 
decent people, but he had trouble with a few of them. 
A farmer, who in wealth, intelligence, and social influence, 
was the principal man of the parish, had insisted one rainy 
harvest on his labourers working in the fields on the 
Sabbath. As members of the church they were amenable 
to discipline, and though on explaining the circumstances, 
and expressing regret for what they had done, the Kirk 
Session dealt leniently with them, their master made a great 
stir, and talked largely about ecclesiastical tyranny. But 
he was silenced by the loss which bef eU him ; for while the 
farmers who waited till Monday got in their com in good 
condition, his, being damp, heated, and was much damaged. 
The Sabbath was a great day in Arbirlot while Mr. 
Guthrie was there. In the morning numerous groups of 
people, with Bible and Psalm-book in their hands, were 
seen walking along the roads leading to the church. From 
cottages and farmhouses in the parish, from the shadow of 
the old abbey in Arbroath, from Boysack Muir four miles, 
and from Panbride five miles away, they gathered to hear 
the man who was able to stir their deepest emotions, and 
give them thoughts to make music in their souls through 
the week. The preacher stood before them in the pulpit, 
no puny weakling, but over six feet in height, and with 
genius in his eyes, and holy fire on his lips. His sermons 
were not tame descants on the beauty of virtue, or cold 
statements of doctrine given in " lang-nebbed words," but 
representations of evangelical truth instinct with feeling, 
and illustrated by telling anecdotes, and by figures drawn 
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from earth and sea and sky. As lie went on from topic 
to topic, the faces of the people were now in a glow of 
exultation, and now wet with tears. When they left the 
church, they were all prepared to endorse the verdict of the 
blacksmith, who was thought a great critic, but was heard 
saying after hearing Mr. Guthrie for the first time, " That's 
the preacher, lads ; that's the preacher !" At night he had 
a class in the church for young people, when there were 
examinations in the Catechism, and a review of the morn- 
ing's discourse, concluding with a lecture of about a quarter 
of an hour long. This class excited great interest, and 
there was a large congregation, consisting not only of 
young people, but of parents and others, who found the 
meeting as profitable for themselves as for those for whom 
it was specially intended. 

But it was not likely that a man of such powers would 
be allowed to stay long in the comparative obscurity of 
Arbirlot; and Thomas M*Crie, the accomplished bio- 
grapher of John Knox, after spending a day with him, 
remarked to a friend, " He will not be long there." It was 
in connection with the Voluntary Controversy that he 
first became prominent. A meeting of Voluntaries was 
held in Arbroath, and Mr. Guthrie, with some of his 
brethren and the Wesleyan minister then stationed in 
Arbroath, were present. Dr. Ritchie, a clever antagonist 
of the Established Church, spoke with great force and 
humour, and concluded a little after midnight by chal- 
lenging any one to reply, an easy way of assuming that his 
arguments could not be answered, as no one was likely to 
take up the matter at that hour. The Wesleyan minister 
protested against this as unjust. He was invited to the 
platform, and was soon engaged in sharp discussion. 
Mr. Guthrie and his friends felt bound to stand by him, 
and followed him to the platform. The former refused to 
go into the subject that night, but pledged himself to cal) 
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a meeting in Arbroath, wlien he would refute Dr. Ritchie's 
statements. Several years after Dr. Guthrie was in 
London, and was lunching at a chop-house in the Strand 
with an eminent Wesleyan layman, who crossed the room 
to speak to a minister. " Who is your friend ? " said Dr. 
Guthrie to him on his return ; "I have surely seen his 
face before." The name was given. "Was he ever in 
Arbroath ? " inquired the Doctor. He was told that he 
was, and on hearing this said, " Why, Sir, that is the man 
who made me.'' 

The meeting was held according to notice in Arbroath, 
and one of its effects was his translation to the Old Grey- 
friars, in Edinburgh. He spent seven happy years in 
Arbirlot, and it was not without a pang that he left the 
people among whom he had laboured so successfully, — the 
wooded banks, the stream of the Elliott, the cottages over- 
shadowed by ancient trees, the manse from which he could 
look on the sea in its varying aspects of storm and calm, 
and the white sails passing to and fro. But he had not 
hasted to go, and had there not been a clear intimation of 
Providence, he would have thankfully remained in his 
rural parish. Henceforth Edinburgh was his home, and 
its romantic features and historic glories accorded well 
with his imaginative spirit. He delighted in it himself, 
and delighted in showing it to visitors. " Ere the heat of 
the day," he said, " has cast a misty veil upon the scene, I 
take a stranger, and, conducting him to yonder rocky 
rampart, I bid him look. Gothic towers and Grecian 
temples, palace, spires, domes, monuments and verdant 
gardens, picturesquely mingled, are spread out beneath his 
eye ; wherever he turns, he finds a point of view to claim 
his admiration. What rare variety of hill and hollow! 
What happy combinations of ancient and modem architec- 
ture! Two distant ages gaze at each other across the 
intervening valley." 
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But the city has its darker side, and vice in its most 
repulsive forms, and misery to fill the heart of the spectator 
with dismay, mingle strangely with those grandeurs of 
precipice and pinnacle, storied rock and stately streets. 
From the first, Mr. Guthrie threw himself into earnest 
efforts for the neglected and heathenish thousands which 
throng the dark wynds and alleys of this Northern 
Athens. He was appalled by the wickedness and desti- 
tution which made themselves known to all his senses ; 
but he had confidence in the power of the Gospel to 
transform and elevate the vilest and lowest in those foul 
and crowded neighbourhoods. On one occasion, looking 
from the George IV. bridge on the dingy houses, the filthy 
street, and squalid people below, he felt sad as he contrasted 
the scene with the one he had left, "its singing larks, 
daisied pastures, decent peasants and the grand blue sea 
rolling its lines of snowy breakers along the shore." While 
thus musing, a hand was laid on his shoulder. Turning 
round, he saw Dr. Chalmers at his elbow. The great man 
looked on the scene, and then with enthusiasm glowing on 
his face, and arm raised as if in exultation, exclaimed, " A 
beaut'ful field, Sir ; a very fine field of operation." Mr. 
Guthrie applied all his powers to the culture of that field, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing that his labours were 
not in vain. 

Greyfriars was a collegiate charge, but he went to Edin- 
burgh with the understanding that as soon as arrange- 
ments could be made he should have his own church and 
pastoral district. The new church was opened in 1840, 
the pews and aisles were filled every Sabbath, and people 
even sat on planks placed on the rafters near the venti- 
lating apertures in the roof. The right of the people of 
the district to sittings was strictly observed : this was 
necessary, for otherwise they would have been crowded out 
of the church by visitors to the city, and people from other 
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parishes, intent on hearing the eloquence of the now 
famous preacher. The poor sat comfortahly in pews, 
while noblemen and great ladies and representatives of the 
wealth and genius of Scotland were standing in the 
passages, and were thankful even in that way to participate 
in the benefits of Mr. Guthrie's ministry. He had the 
good sense not to spoil himself when he went to Edin- 
burgh by shrinking his broad poetic nature and his simple 
energy of speech into the dimensions of a classic model. 
He believed that what reached the hearts of the people in 
the village, would reach the hearts of the people in 
the city, and he would not clip the forest-like exuberance of 
life which characterised his sermons, to the formal pattern 
of a Dutch garden. He studied the art of preaching 
thoroughly, but he preached in his own way; yet we 
must not think of him as a mere pulpit-artist, caring 
only to fill up an hour with a succession of word-pic- 
tures, or to stir the Scottish blood of his hearers with 
anecdotes of Scottish heroism. Picture and anecdote 
were made subservient to the enforcement of Christian 
truth, and he sought, and often rejoiced, in the salvation 
of those who heard him. 

Could he have ordered the activities of his own life, 
they would have been to the close those of a preacher 
and a Home-Missionary. He coveted no higher honour 
than that of a minister, preaching .the everlasting 
Gospel and reclaiming and evangelising the wretched 
families in the wynds and streets of his parish. But the 
Providence of God laid on him the task of secessionist, 
social reformer and popular author. Though not one of the 
foremost in the Disruption Controversy, he was decided 
in his opposition to what he regarded as an unwarrant- 
able and ungodly interference with the spiritual inde- 
pendence of the Scottish Church. Much as he loved that 
Church, he would not remain in it, when its movements 
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were traminelled by secular autliority ; and wlien lie left his 
home for the General Assembly on the morning of May 
18th, 1843, he said to his wife, " Well, Anne, this is the last 
time 1 go out of this door a minister of an Established 
Church." 

Twenty years after his heart was thus stirred by memories 
of the great day on which so many ministers severed them- 
selves, at the bidding of conscience, from the emoluments, 
the social advantages and endeared associations of the 
Establishment : — 

" There is something more eloquent than speech. I 
am bold to say that Hall, Foster or Chalmers, never 
preached a sermon so impressive or sublime as the hum- 
blest minister of our Church did when he gave up his 
living to retain his principles, and joined the crowd that 
bursting from the door of St. Andrew's Church, with 
Chalmers at its • head, marched out file by file in steady 
ranks — giving God*s people, who anxiously thronged the 
streets, occasion to weep tears, not of grief but of joy, as 
they cried, * They come ! They come ! Thank God, they 
come !'.... We did not come out a small and scattered 
band ; but on the day of the Disruption burst out of St. 
Andrew's Church as a river bursts from a glacier — a river 
at its birth. In numbers, in position, in wealth, as well as 
in piety, our Church, I may say, was full grown on the 
day it was bom. Above all, and next to the prayers 
which sanctified our cause, we were followed by a host of 
countrymen, whose enthusiasm had been kindled at the 
ashes of martyrs, and who saw in our movement but 
another phase of the grand old days that won Scotland 
her fame, and made her a name and a praise in the whole 
earth." 

Mr. Guthrie was appointed one of a Deputation to 
plead the cause of the Free Church in England, and on his 
return said at a public meeting : — 
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" The people of England did not help ns out of pity ; 
bnt on principle. We made no lachrymose stories to them. 
In fact it was suggested to us by one of our best friends 
— I mean Mr. Bunting, son of the celebrated Dr. Jabez 
Bunting — that we were not the right sort of Deputation 
at all ; that we were far too merry-looking men ; that the 
Deputation ought to have been composed of rueful, lachry- 
mose^looking fellows — men more like martyrs than we 
were, who would have had a much greater effect upon the 
people of England. Why, a clear conscience makes a 
sunny face, and it is not easy for a man to look unhappy 
who feels himself far better with a hole in his coat than a 
hole in his character." 

Large sums were raised by the Eree Church for the 
erection of churches and school-houses and for the Susten- 
tation and other Funds, but it was felt that there was 
still one great want, that of manses for the ministers, 
many of whom were lodged in inconvenient and even 
wretched dwellings. It was accordingly resolved to secure 
£50,000 at once, and £100,000 ultimately, for the purpose 
of providing suitable homes for them. At the suggestion 
of Dr. Chalmers, Mr. Guthrie was requested to travel 
through the country, making appeals both in public and 
private for the Fund. He accepted the task, and such 
was his success that in twelve months he was able to 
announce promises to the amount of £116,000. His 
biographers write : — 

"The raising of the Manse Fund was Mr. Guthrie's 
greatest service to the Free Church, and many a sweet 
dwelling, by sea-shore and in highland glen, will long 
remain his monument. In the course of his joumeyings 
in after years, even in the Ultima Thule of Shetland, he 
had the unique satisfaction of seeing substantial dwellings 
he had helped to rear, surrounded by gardens and greenery, 
and occupied by men of God and their families, whose 
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comfort he liad been honoured to promote ; and we can 
testify to the loving welcome he received from the peaceful 
groups at these manse firesides." 

But Mr. Guthrie's benevolence did not exhaust itself 
in efforts to provide homes for his brethren in the ministry. 
The condition of the starving, neglected children of Edin- 
burgh pressed on his heart, and he meditated plans by 
which both to feed and educate them. Strolling one day 
with a friend through " the romantic scenery of the crags 
and green valleys round Arthur's Seat," they came to St. 
Anthony's Well, and sitting on a black stone near to it, 
began to talk to two boys who were there with their tins, 
in the hope of getting a few coppers by drawing water for 
visitors. Mr. Guthrie ascertained their history, and by 
way of experiment said to them ; " Would you go to school, 
if beside your learning you were to get breakfast, dinner 
and supper there ? " One of them with a sudden flash of 
the eye started up, and exclaimed : " Ay, will I, Sir, and 
bring the haill land too ! " and then, as if afraid that three 
meals were too much to expect, added, " I'll come for but my 
dinner. Sir." A large room under Mr. Guthrie's church 
was fitted with apparatus for making sQup and porridge, 
and a number of ragged children were got together and fed 
and taught there. The scheme widened, and in a year there 
were three Ragged- Schools in Edinburgh, with an attend- 
ance of two hundred and sixty-five children. In further- 
ance of his object Mr. Guthrie published his "Plea for 
Ragged- Schools," which touched many hearts, and was 
the cause of good even in distant regions. In 1848 a 
Barbadian merchant visited Scotland and was taking back 
with him about £2,000 worth of goods. He was wrecked 
on one of the West Indian Islands, and all his property was 
lost, with the exception of a copy of the ** Plea," which 
was washed on the beach. It was handed about, and led 
to the formation of a Ragged- School' for negro children. 
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Mr. Guthrie's work in Edinburgh assumed such pro- 
portions, and rose to such importance, as to become matter 
of national interest. It involved him in toils and discus- 
sions, not always of the most agreeable kind, but his name 
was honoured as that of a true philanthropist, and men 
illustrious in statesmanship and literature came forward 
with eloquent eulogies of the noble spirit evinced by him 
in his struggles with destitution and ignorance. And not 
only did such men as Thackeray, Ruskin and Gladstone 
extol his labours, but even lips accustomed to vilest blas- 
phemies had a word of praise for him. In an unlicensed 
drinking den in Glasgow, a number of low drunkards were 
making remarks not at all complimentary to ministers, 
when one of them interposed with : " 1*11 tell you a gude 
man, a really gude man." " Wha's that ? " asked three 
voices at once. " Weel,*' was the reply, " that's just Tam 
Guthrie." " Ay ! you've said it now," was the remark of 
another ; " I believe Dr. Guthrie to be as glide a man as 
ever waggit his head in a poopit ; he's different frae the 
ithers a'thegither ; he practises mair than he preaches." 

But Mr. Guthrie's greatest satisfaction was in seeing 
the change effected in the wretched objects he took under 
his care. On one occasion cards of invitation to a soiree 
were sent to all the old scholars that could be found in 
Edinburgh, and of that gathering he wrote : — 

" The hour of reception arrived. The tread and shuf- 
fling of many feet rose on the stairs. The living stream 
set in, in a constant succession of sober, well-to-do-like 
young men and women. "Wives, once Ragged- School 
girls, were there with blushes and honest pride, intro- 
ducing their husbands to me, and husbands once Ragged- 
School boys, their wives. There they were all dressed, 
some even genteelly; without a rag on their backs, or 
N trace of wretchedness in their bright and happy faces ; 
self-supporting, upright, earning by honest industry wages 
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that in some cases reached the thirty or forty shillings a 
week of the skilled workman, shopman or clerk. It was 
a marvellous sight ! I was ready to ask : Are these my 
Ragged-School children ? * The Lord hath done great 
things for ns; whereof we are glad.' They were one 
hundred and fifty in all ! What happy faces theirs were ! 
How joyous to meet again within these walls ! . . . . The 
evening flew away on lightsome wings : songs were sung, 
good counsels given, prayers were offered and blessings 
asked. We lingered over the scene. Nor could I look on 
that gathering of young men and women, so respectably 
clad and wearing such an air of decency, and think what 
but for the Ragged- School they would have been — without 
tears of joy and gratitude to God welling up to the eyes. 
It W8U3 our Harvest Home." 

Mr. Guthrie was also distinguished as an advocate of 
Temperance principles. While in Arbirlot he saw compara- 
tively little of the misery occasioned by drink, but in 
Edinburgh the evil was presented to him in frightful forms 
at every turn, and he resolved to do his part in counteracting 
it both by example and influence. He rendered great ser- 
vice to the cause of Temperance by his genial and eloquent 
speeches, and also by his beautiful little book, " The City : 
its Sins and its Sorrows." It was popular from the first, 
and having been published by the Scottish Temperance 
League at a reduced price, has had a circulation of over 
fifiy thousand copies. 

Mr. Guthrie's efforts for the Manse Fund told seriously 
on his constitution, and for two years he was compelled to 
rest, but in 1849 he was able to resume his ministry to the 
extent of preaching one sermon on the Sabbath. In the same 
year he received the degree of Doctor of Divinity from the 
University of Edinburgh ; a distinction gratifying to him 
fts coming from his Alma Mater, and as indicating good 
feeling on the part of those from whom he was ecclesiasti- 
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cally separated. Througli all tlie stages of his ministiy in 
Edinbtirgli he was highly popular, and the church which 
had been built for him after the Disruption was always 
crowded when he preached. Few men have excelled him in 
the art of pictorial representation. He was once suggesting 
some change in a picture, when the artist said, "Dr. 
Guthrie, remember you are a preacher and not a painter." 
" I beg your pardon, my good friend," he replied, " I am a 
painter ; only I paint in words, while you use brush and 
colours." In advising a young preacher he wrote : " Mind 
the three P's. In every discourse the preacher should aim 
at Proving, Painting and Persuading; in other words 
addressing the reason, the fancy and the heart." 

His own sermons were exemplifications of the above 
rule, and his hearers were often strangely charmed by the 
power, the vividness and pathos of his words. One Sun- 
day afternoon, a man having the appearance of a Highland 
cattle-drover was in St. John's.. He was evidently enrap- 
tured by what he heard, and as the Doctor concluded one 
of his grand and picturesque illustrations, he turned round 
to the crowd behind him, and audibly exclaimed : " Na, 
Sirs ! but I never heard the like of that.'* Another time 
Dr. Guthrie described a wreck and the launching of a life- 
boat to save the ctew. So distinctly did he present the 
scene, that a young naval officer, in front of the gallery, 
started to his feet and began to take off his coat in prepa- 
ration for manning the life-boat, and was only recalled to 
consciousness of the place and the time by his mother 
laying hold of him and drawing him back to his seat. 
Strangers coming to Edinburgh thought it as necessary 
to hear Dr. Guthrie, as to see the Castle and the Calton 
Hill ; and noblemen and titled ladies, authors and artists, 
might have been seen crammed with peasants, mechanics 
and poor women in pews and aisles, all listening with equal 
eagerness to the magnificent periods of the orator. 
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One auditor has been graphically sketched by Dr. 
Hanna, the colleague of Dr. Guthrie in the St. John's 
pastorate : — 

" There was in the crowd at St. John's always one con- 
spicuous figure. Looking only at the rough, red, shaggy 
head, or at the checked plaid flung over the broad shoul- 
ders, you may think it is some shepherd from the distant 
hills, who has wandered in from his shieling among the 
mountains to hear the great city preacher. But look 
again, — the massy head, the broad projecting brow, the 
lips so firmly closed, the keen grey eye, and above all, the 
look of intelligent and searching scrutiny cast around, all 
tell of something higher than shepherd life. It is Hugh 
Miller, the greatest of living Scotchmen, never to be missed 
from this congregation, of which he was not only a member 
but also an office-bearer." 

In 1862 Dr. Guthrie was elected Moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Free Church. At the close of 
the Assembly he gave an address on "Ministerial Sup- 
port," in the course of which he introduced the following : — 

" An honest weaver in my native town, whose minister 
was a highly-esteemed * Old Light,' and what is more a 
true light, was clear for keepiug the minister's stipend 
down at the lowest figure ; and he alleged in proof of the 
advantage of a poor stipend, that the Church never had 
better, nor so good, ministers as in those days when they 
wandered in sheep-skins and goat-skins, and in dens and 
caves of the earth. If any sympathise with the weaver, I 
answer that I have an insuperable objection to * dens and 
caves ' — they create damp ; and secondly as to the habili- 
ments, it will be time enough to take up that question when 
our people are prepared to walk Prince's Street with Dr. 
Candlish and me, not in this antique dress (that of the 
Moderator,) but in the more primitive and antiquated 
fashion of goat-skins with the horns on." 
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In 1864 Dr. Gutkrie was compelled by the state of his 
health to give up all but a nominal connection with St. 
John's ; but though he could not preach Christ as he had 
done from the pulpit, he was still able to serve the cause of 
truth by his pen. Authorship, in which he had already been 
very successful, was henceforth his principal function. His 
summers, when not on the Continent, were usually spent 
at Lochlee, in the North of Scotland, where a house was 
provided for him by the kindness of his friend, the late 
Lord Dalhousie. It is a romantic spot, and with its dark 
crags and ledges, its green glens and blue-grey loch, will 
always be associated with the memory of the great 
preacher. It was amid those scenes of blending beauty 
and grandeur, that he gave his last sermon, ending a long 
and faithful ministry with the text, " The just shall live by 
faith." Hoping for benefit from a Southern atmosphere he 
went to Hastings in December, 1872, and there he died. 
He had peace and joy in the brief eventide of his life. 
When no longer able to glorify his Master by active service, 
he mentioned the* case of a young woma-n whom an old 
Scotch minister proposed to keep back from the Lord's 
table on account of her ignorance. As she rose to go she 
burst into tears and said : " It's true, Sir, I canna speak 
for Him, but I think I could die for Him ;" and, continued 
Dr. Guthrie, " I feel I cannot speak of Him as He deserves, 
yet if I were to lie here a thousand years I would think 
nothing of it, if it were to honour Christ." Referring to 
one of his sons who was in California, he said : " Tell him 
in all circumstances to stand up for Christ." Of a child 
who died in infancy he remarked : " Johnnie was a sweet 
lamb, though he didna like me ; he was long ailing and 
aye clung to his mother. Perhaps the greatest trial in all 
my life was when I lifted the clay-cold body and laid it in 
his little coffin, in that front room in Lauriston Lane. He 
has gone before us all, though the youngest. Ay ! though 
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liis Htde feet never ran on this earth, I think I see him 
running to meet me at the golden gate." 

Dr. Guthrie's last days were cheered with the brightest 
hopes of immortality, whilst the sympathy of friends 
was deep and true. On the evening of the 21st of Feb- 
ruary, 1873, a telegram was sent by the Queen from Windsor 
inquiring of his state. When he heard of it^ he said, " It is 
most kind." He suffered much, but singing seemed to 
soothe him, and a psalm or hymn, softly sung to the piano 
in the adjoining room, was often requested. Being asked 
whether believers would recognise friends in heaven, he 
said, " I have great sympathy with the old woman, who, 
when some one doubted the likelihood of her recognising 
her departed husband in a better world, exclaimed, ' Do 
you really think we will be greater fools in heaven than 
we are here ? ' " 

Sabbath, February 23rd, was his last day on earth. 
Lying quietly, he was heard to say, "A brand plucked 
from the burning." Midnight approached, and as his 
friends were commending the passing spirit into the Re- 
deemer's hands, he departed as in a quiet sleep. 

His body was borne to Edinburgh, and interred in the. 
Grange Cemetery. The funeral was imposing from the 
numbers who attended it, but nothing was more touching 
than the presence of two hundred and thirty Ragged- 
School children, who stood at the grave and sung, 

" There is a happy land, 
Far, far away." 

The children rescued from squalor and vice were bright 
memorials ©f Dr. Guthrie's work, and he was honoured 
more by their simple strain, than he could have been by the 
tolling of muffled bells, or by organs sounding the notes of 
a laboured requiem. Though no man, with the exception 
of Dr. Chalmers, did more for the Free Church, he was far 
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from regarding it as cast in the only mould of ecclesias- 
ticism approved by God ; and delighted in brotherly com- 
munion with the ministers and members of other Christian 
denominations. His name is justly venerated by Wesleyans 
as that of a generous and appreciative friend. He occupied 
Wesleyan pulpits on several important occasions — opening 
chapels or preaching on behalf of Missions. At the Mis- 
sionary Meeting in Exeter Hall, in 1868, when the late 
Lord Dalhousie was in the chair, he said, after expressing 
his joy in the enlargement and success of the Society's 
operations, " I miss the presence of one of the best, one of 
the greatest, men that it was ever my honour, privilege, 
and delight to know. I thank God that that man is yet on 
this earth, and that, though he is not able to speak for this 
cause, he is still able to pray for its success. I commend 
him to the prayers of all this assembly. Let your prayers 
be ever offered up for him, that God would yet spare him 
for His Church and country ; and that whenever the hoxir 
of his departure comes, the brilliant star which has set in 
this world may rise in a far better one. Since Thomas 
Chalmers left this world — I speak my own sentiments and 
my own feelings when I say, that he has left Dr. Bunting 
to be, in my estimation, one of the greatest and best men 
on the earth." 

Dr. Guthrie did good service to religious literature by 
his pen, editing the " Sunday Magazine," and publishing 
several volumes of discourses. He was not an expositor 
like Dr. John Brown, or a scientific theologian like Dr. 
Candlish ; but seizing the prominent truths of the Gospel, 
irradiated them with poetic imagery. Illustration fre- 
quently takes up more space than the thought illustrated ; 
and panoramic representations of Highland scenery or 
thrilling stories of Scottish heroism and magnanimity, fill 
up vacancies in argument and doctrinal statement. There 
is genius in almost every paragraph, but it is the genius of 
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the artist, not of the patient and profound thinker. But 
Dr. Guthrie knew his own intellectual limitations, and did 
not flatter himself that he was a great teacher, but rather 
strove to allure men and women to experimental and 
practical godliness by giving a picturesque interest to " the 
faith once delivered to the saints." His efforts were suc- 
cessful, and thousands have read and profited by his books 
who would not have cared for the truth if it had been pre- 
sented to them in a less attractive form. Though his voice 
is silent, his influence is felt in his works ; and as soul after 
soul is brought to God by his graphic delineations of the 
beauty and blessedness of religion, there is additional 
assurance that he is one of those of whom it is said : " And 
they that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the 
firmament ; and they that turn many to righteousness as 
the stars for ever and ever." 

The following is an example of Dr. Guthrie's style, and 
shows how he rejoiced in the fulness and sufficiency of 
Christ : — 

" I have found it an interesting thing to stand on the 
edge of a noble flowing river, and to think, that although 
it has been flowing for six thousand years, watering the 
fields and slaking the thirst of a hundred generations, 
it shows no sign of waste or want. And when I have 
watched the rise of the sun as he shot above the crest of 
the mountain, or, in a sky draped with golden curtains, 
sprang up from his ocean bed, I have wondered to think 
that he has melted the snows of so many winters, and 
renewed the verdure of so many springs, and painted the 
flowers of so many summers, and ripened the golden 
harvests of so many autumns, and yet shines as brilliant 
as ever, his eye not dim, nor his natural strength abated, 
nor his floods of Hght less full for centuries of boundless 
profusion. Yet what are these but images of the fulness 
that is in Christ ? Let that feed your hopes, and cheer 
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your liearte wid brighten your faith, and send you away 
this day happy and rejoicing. For, when jadgment flames 
have licked up that flowing stream, and the light of that 
glorionB Bun shall be qnenched in darkness, or veiled in the 
smoke of a burning world, the fnlneas that is in Christ 
shall follow on thronghout eternity in the bliss of the 
redeemed. Blessed Saviour, Image of God, Divine Re- 
deemer ! in Thy presence is fulnesa of joy ; at Thy right 
hand there are pleaanrea for evermore. What Thou hast 
o heaven to prepare, may we be called up at death to 
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revered fay the Church of Christ for their 
minent piety and the Kcal they manifeated 
1 the work to which they were called ty 

the Holy Spirit. They adopted a form of 
doctrine opposed to evangehcal Arminianixm, 
aud notwithatanding the avowed Catholicity 
of their seatimenta ecaxcely recognised the existence of 
Methodism, yet we may find much in their lives to admire and 
to imitate. They were descendants from an ancient family, 
which for several hundreds of years had held the barony of 
Gleneagles, a valley in the Ochil mountains opening on the 
lozoriant plain of Strathearn. Robert, the elder brother, 
was bom in London in the year 1?64, James in Dundee in 
1768. The father of the boys died a fortnight before the ' 
birth of the latter, and their mother in order to be near 
her parents, who resided at Gourdie House about four 
miles from Dundee, decided to live in that town, and took 
an old baronial mansion which stood in a garden sloping 
down to the waters of the beautiful Tay. Her father was 
Provost of Dundee, and rendered important service to the 
Government in the time of the Jacobite rebellion of 1745. 
One of her brothers had been in the -employ of the East 
India Company, and died in China ; another had fought 
bravely under the British flag in Flanders and Canada ; a 
third, the youngest, had served with distinction as a naval 
officer for a number of years, had sailed with Lord Keppel, 
and on account of his bravery and skill was specially known 
as his captain, but was to rise higher still in bis profession, 
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and to be rewarded with a peerage for the victory of 
Camperdown. 

Mrs. Haldane, being truly pious, strove to train her 
children for God. Often when they were in bed and she 
supposed they were asleep, they heard her as she bent over 
them, praying that God would visit them with His grace 
and guide them safely through this world to a better. Her 
influence never ceased to affect them, and was felt by them 
as a restraint from evil, even while they were living in a 
state of alienation from God. She was not spared to see 
them start on their evangelistic course, but died while they 
were still in their boyhood. Her medical attendant was a 
son of Willison, the author of " The Afflicted Man's Com- 
panion" and other godly books. He had cast off his 
father's faith and become an avowed sceptic ; but as he 
witnessed the calm joy of Mrs. Haldane's last days, was 
constrained to say that such a death-bed was enough to 
make one in love with death. She was buried in the family 
burial-place, a sequestered churchyard on a slope of the 
Sidlaws, and near to her grave may be seen that of her 
illustrious brother, the great Admiral Duncan. 

In 1777 the two boys were sent1x> the High School of 
Edinburgh, and were boarded with the rector, Dr. Adams, 
celebrated as the writer of valuable scholastic and anti- 
quarian works. Robert had a desire to enter ihe ministry 
of the Church of Scotland, but was dissuaded from this 
step on the ground that it was unusual for one of his 
position and fortune to engage in clerical duties, and was 
easily induced to go into the navy, prompted in part to the 
choice of that profession by the honours which his uncle 
had already won on the ocean. He was placed under the 
care of Captain Jervis, afterwards Earl St. Vincent, on a 
splendid ship which had been captured from the French, 
perfect in construction and gilt from its upper deck to the 
water's edge. England and France were then at war, and 
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Mr. R. Haldane was in the action with the Pegdse. It took 
place at night, and when the contest was at its hottest he 
held a lantern in his hand while directing the elevation of 
a gnn. An old sailor told him that he was making himself 
a mark for the enemy's fire, but, in the true spirit of British 
heroism, he replied that he should disdain to think of his 
own safety while in the discharge of duty. His zeal and 
gallantry were observed by Captain Jervis, and when the 
Pegdse struck her colours, he was appointed to go with 
one of the lieutenants to take possession of her, and bring 
back her commander. In 1782 the ship was at S pithead 
preparing to go with a large fleet to the relief of Gibraltar, 
at that time besieged by the united forces of France and 
Spain ; and Mr. R. Haldane witnessed an event which was 
justly regarded as a national calamity, the sinking of the 
"Royal Greorge" when 

, . , . " Kempenfelt went down 
With twice four hundred men." 

He was looking through a telescope watching the heeling 
over of the ship, and saw the masts suddenly strike the 
water and deck and bulwark disappear. In a few moments 
he was at the scene of the catastrophe, and succeeded in 
picking up some of the crew. He sailed with the fleet to 
Gibraltar, but was not called to take part in any brilliant 
achievement; for a tempest, which did great damage to 
the enemy's ships, served the beleaguered garrison more 
effectually than the terror of British guns. The heroic 
defenders of the Rock had nothing to fear from Spaniard 
or Frenchman, and the fleet returned to England. 

After the peace of 1783 Mr. R. Haldane left the navy 
and spent some time at the University of Edinburgh, and 
then went on the Continent, visiting almost all it could 
boast of as wonderful, from the Alps to the dikes and flats 
of Holland; from the gay boulevards of Paris to the 
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shrivelled pomps of Herculaneum. In 1786 lie married the 
lady who was his faithful companion for fifty-seven years, 
and settled at Airthrey, his patrimonial estate. His house 
stood on a wooded shelf of the Ochils, and was in the 
midst of grounds replete with natural beauty, to which he 
directed a genius for landscape gardening that would have 
been the envy of Shenstone. The lack of water was sup- 
plied by an artificial lake, walks were made through the 
woods that overhung the rocks, and sunmier houses were 
erected in positions securing views of some of the finest 
scenes in Scotland. For ten years he lived the easy, 
pleasant life of a country gentleman, and then experienced 
the change which opened to him new interests and new 
duties. While in the navy he received some spiritual 
benefit from the ministrations of Dr. Bogue, of Gosport ; 
but his conversion was principally a result of the excite- 
ment occasioned by the French Revolution. The crash 
which shook the nations of Europe disturbed the repose of 
his mind. His sympathies were with the French people in 
what, in its beginning, seemed to be a struggle for con- 
stitutional freedom. Pohtical questions were eagerly dis- 
cussed with his neighbours. Some of those with whom 
he engaged in friendly disputation were godly clergymen, 
who argued that it was in vain to anticipate any great 
improvement in society while the hearts of men were 
estranged from the truths of the Gospel. He was impressed 
by the doctrine of the total corruption of human nature, 
and yielded to gracious feeling as to the condition of his 
own soul. To use his own words : " When politics began 
to be talked of, I was led to consider everything anew. I 
eagerly catched at them as a pleasing speculation. As a 
pleasing phantom they eluded my grasp ; but missing the 
shadow I caught the substance, and while obliged to 
abandon these confessedly empty and unsatisfactory pur- 
suits, I obtained in some measure the solid consolations of 
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the Gospel ; so that I may say, .... He was found of 
me who souglit Him not." 

The consolations he had found he wished to impart to 
others. He saw that he had been spending his time in the 
country to little profit, and determined that henceforth he 
would devote his wealth and all his powers to the service 
of God. He would no longer busy himself with the wood- 
land bowers, the leafy alleys, the trim flower-beds, and 
sparkling waters of an earthly paradise, but would live the 
life of a Christian, unsparing of himself and working only 
for the glory of God. Having received a periodical con- 
taining an account of the labours of William Carey and his 
associates in India, his heart was fired with generous and 
sacred ambition to follow in the same track of usefulness. 
His purpose was to sell Airthrey, and to go accompanied 
by his wife, and a little band of men likeminded with him- 
self, to Benares. In that city, one of the proudest and 
most gorgeous of all the shrines of Indian idolatry, he 
hoped to found a Mission establishment, and to pour the 
light of the Gospel thence over wide tracts of Bengal. His 
plans were laid on a large scale of Christian benevolence, 
but they failed through his unwillingness to go without 
the consent of the India House, which he was unable to 
obtain. There cannot be a shadow of a doubt as to his 
sincerity and the unworldliness of his motives ; but it is 
not easy to forget that William Carey had a passion for 
India which no difficulties could deter, and that he found 
his way there in a Danish ship, and began the Mission 
which has expanded to such goodly proportions under the 
Danish flag at Serampore. 

But though Mr. R. Haldane did not go to India, he 
sold Airthrey and contracted his personal and family 
expenses, in order that he might have larger available 
means for promoting the cause of God. He thought it 
a curious coincidence that on the morning on which the 
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surveyor went to survey and value the estate, his course 
of Scripture reading at family prayer brought him to the 
words, " I made me great works ; I builded me houses ; I 
planted me vineyards : I made me gardens and orchards, 
and I planted trees in them of all kinds of fruits : I made 
me pools of water." The money which he set free for 
religious purposes by the sale of Airthrey, was in part 
devoted to the erection of tabernacles in connection with a 
reHgious movement which had originated with his brother 
James and other evangelists. It was not his intention to 
found a sect, but simply to aid in the development of 
spiritual religion. Nothing was done in the spirit of 
antagonism to any existing Church, but the object was to 
meet deficiencies which the Churches were unable, or 
unwilling to supply. 

The Established Church was death-stricken by Moder- 
atism, its ministers no longer emulating the fiery zeal of 
Knox, the mighty prayers of John Welch, the seraph-Hke 
ardours of Samuel Rutherford, but many of them Socinian 
in principle and loose in conduct ; its Confession of Faith 
and Catechism of no account but as petrified relics of the 
olden times ; its Sacraments no more than a form, and in 
some cases presenting scenes scarcely exaggerated by 
Bums in his " Holy Fair ;" and thousands of the people 
whom it claimed as belonging to it left to perish in their 
sins. The Secession Churches were excessively bigoted, 
and were more careful to define and maintain their own 
narrow ecclesiasticism than to rekindle the flame of Scot- 
land's almost extinct piety. Methodism was numerically 
too feeble, and not sufficiently in harmony with Scottish 
predHections, to move other Churches to aggressive Chris- 
tian work, or to do that work itself on any but a very 
limited scale. There was therefore room for an organisa- 
tion which should minister spiritual life to those who were 
unable to find it in their own Churches, and give an im- 
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pulse to godliness tlirough the land. The tabernacles did 
not continue for many years as centres of undenominational 
communion and labour, but became by degrees distinctively 
Baptist or Independent, or were sold to the Established 
Church and other communities ; still they, in great measure, 
answered the end for which they were built. The Gospel 
was preached in them when it was preached but feebly or 
not at all in other sanctuaries. Souls were saved ; bands 
of Christian workers were raised up, and old forms of 
religion were vitalised. 

But Mr. E». Haldane saw that it was not only necessary 
to draw people together, but also to provide suitable 
teachers for them. Uneducated preachers, however earnest, 
would not have been acceptable in Scotland ; so he estab- 
lished seminaries in which young men could receive such 
theological and other instruction as would prepare them 
for efficiently engaging in evangelical work. From these 
seminaries about three hundred labourers went into the 
field. Dr. Russell, for fifty years minister of a congrega- 
tional church in Dundee, was one of them. He preached 
the truth of Christ with great power and fidelity, and Dr. 
Wardlaw being on a visit to the town, wrote home that 
Dr. Russell's church was well lighted, but that the best 
light was in the pulpit. 

Another of Mr. R. Haldane's schemes was the education 
of African children. He thought that to bring a number 
of them to this country and teach them the arts of civilisa- 
tion and the doctrines of the Gospel, would be a great 
benefit to Africa, as they would be likely to go back as 
missionaries of truth and progress to their kinsmen. Tho 
wisdom of this plan is open to doubt; for the scholars 
would almost inevitably fall into discontent or despair 
when they returned, from cities of stately aspect and lands 
cultured into beauty, to mean huts and savage wilds. The 
contrast between Britain and Africa is so wide, that the 
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vain, inflated with notions of their own refinement, would 
be disgusted with the barbaric life of their previous com- 
panions ; and the right-minded might see too much to be 
done to toil with hope and energy. Few could bear with- 
out injury changes so thorough as from Africa to England 
and then from England to Africa. But Mr. R. Haldane*s 
purpose was conceived in the true spirit of Christian 
philanthropy, and he wrote to Mr. Z. Macaulay, Governor 
of Sierra Leone, requesting that children should be sent 
over ; and he leased and fitted up a house in the King's 
Park, Edinburgh, in which to receive them. He was pre- 
pared to spend £7,000 in this work; but when the children 
came over, some worthy members of the Clapham Sect 
were afraid that in Scotland, and under the care of such 
indifferent Churchmen as the Haldanes, they would imbibe 
principles that would interfere with a strict Church-of- 
Englandism, and wished to have a large share in the 
management of the school. Mr. R. Haldane thought that 
if he bore all the burden of the expense, he should not be 
subjected to constant oversight and interference; conse- 
quently funds were raised by subscription, and the children 
were taught in England. 

The first sermon Mr. R. Haldane preached was at 
Weem, near Taymouth. Being encouraged by a favour- 
able beginning, he frequently called sinners to repentance. 
Having broken a blood-vessel by his vehemence, he was 
not able to speak in public to the same extent as his 
brother, yet was always willing when he had strength and 
opportunity to declare the truth of Christ. He had a 
dignified, yet simple and persuasive manner, and the 
silvery tones of his voice melting into hallowed pathos, 
powerfully affected his hearers. An American divine 
writes that he was present when Mr. R. Haldane con- 
ducted service on the Dean's Brae in Glasgow. There 
was a great crowd, including thirty ministers. Among the 
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latter was Dr. Balfour, then the most eloquent preacher in 
Glasgow; and tears of joy were seen to roll down hi^ 
venerable face as he listened to the address of the earnest 
evangelist. Mr. R. Haldane, in travelling from Edinburgh 
to London, reached Stilton in Huntingdonshire, and re- 
solved to spend the Sabbath there. He found that the 
Gospel was not preached in the parish church, and pro- 
posed to the landlord of the hotel where he was staying, 
the giving of a sermon in the hotel-yard in the evening. 
The landlord gladly assented to the proposal ; the service 
was announced ; a large congregation assembled, and there 
was deep attention while the stranger unfolded the doctrine 
of life through Christ. When he had concluded his dis- 
course the people still remained, and expressed a desire to 
hear more of the great salvation which he had set before 
them, and he spent nearly another hour with them. A few 
years later, he was again spending the Sabbath at the 
same inn, and hearing that a Methodist chapel had been 
built, went there to worship. He was pleased with the 
sermon, and when he was going out of the chapel an old 
woman, after looking on him with great interest, exclaimed, 
"Here's the beginning of it all." He ascertained that 
some had been converted through the sermon he preached 
in the inn-yard, and that to secure a full proclamation of 
the truth, they had got Methodism introduced to the place. 
In 1809 Mr. R. Haldane purchased the estate of Auch- 
ingray, on which he erected a comfortable and spacious 
house. Those who watched his course with unfriendly 
eyes said that he had lost the spirit of seK-sacrifice which 
induced him to sell Airthrey; but Auchingray, though 
extensive, was of small cost, and his expenditure was still 
much below what it was in his beautiful dwelling on the 
Ochils. The land he acquired was a wild moor, situated 
between Edinburgh and Glasgow. Only one tree grew on 
two thousand four hundred acres of ground; but by drain- 
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ing, planting and other improvements, wliat lie f onnd little 
better than a desert became in a few years a picturesque 
scene of fruitful fields and luxuriant woods. He had a 
building near his house fitted up as a chapel, in which he 
held service on the Sabbath, and people went to hear him 
from an area of several miles in extent; many on foot, 
some on horseback or in carts, and with a gravity of aspect 
that suggested the thought of Covenanters on their way 
to a mountain or moorland meeting. 

But it was not by his tongue only that Mr. R. Haldane 
endeavoured to serve his generation. In the retirement of 
his country-house, he prepared a work on the " Evidences 
and Authority of Divine Revelation," more spiritual in 
tone than most of the books which had been written on the 
truth of Christianity. In acknowledging the receipt of the 
volumes, Rowland Hill thus wrote: "While some have 
vindicated Christianity as a mere nominal religion, you 
have not only pleaded for the Temple of Truth, but shown 
that God Himself is to be the inhabitant of His own 
Temple, and that men are to be unspeakably blessed in 
Him." 

While preparing his work for the press, Mr. R. Haldane 
meditated another sphere of usefulness. He resolved to 
go on a missionary tour to the Continent, and accordingly 
went through the greater part of Switzerland. In Geneva 
his labours were signally effective. This city, so, honour- 
ably associated with the history of the Protestant Refor- 
mation, in which Calvin, grand and stem as Mont Blanc 
which lifts its snowy crown in the distance, had ruled like 
a king, and where he had built up his granite-like system 
of theology, had become notorious for the Arianism and 
Socinianism of its professors and pastors. Men who held 
the position of religious teachers were more under the in- 
fluence of Voltaire and Rousseau than of those who once 
made the romantic shores of the Helvetian lakes, and thd 
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wild crags of the Alps, ring with the everlasting Gospel. 
Mr. R. Haldane mourned over the sad degeneracy, but 
began his work in a quiet unostentatious manner. He got 
into conversation with students, invited them to his house, 
opened the Scriptures to them, and showed how they 
testified of a Divine Saviour ; of atonement for man's sin 
by His death, and salvation through faith in Him. Interest 
was excited in matters of religion, and though Professors 
from their chairs denounced the intruder, he went on with 
his Providential task, and, through the blessing of God, 
lit a flame in Switzerland that bums to the present day. 
Some of the most eminent evangelical pastors of the land 
were indebted to him for their first instruction in the deep 
things of God. As seals of his ministry we see such men 
as Malan, Monod and Merle D'Aubigne, who with vivid 
pen has portrayed the scenes of the Reformation, and 
Gaussen, who has so ably defended the doctrine of the 
plenary inspiration of Holy Scripture. 

Mr. R. Haldane went from Geneva to Montauban in 
France. The latter city had been a great centre of 
Huguenot heroism and piety, and still contained a college 
for training pastors for the Reformed or Calvinistio 
Churches of the land, but the old spirit was dead, and 
Rationalism was in the pulpit and in the halls of theology. 
Mr. R. Haldane's methods of action were much the same 
there as in Geneva ; by private interviews with pastors and 
students, by the distribution of tracts and Bibles, he was 
successful in winning souls from chilling unbelief to the 
faith of Christ. 

Soon after his return to Scotland, Mr. R. Haldane was 
involved in the Apocrypha controversy, an unfortunate 
incident in the history of the British and Foreign Bible 
Socieiy. To conciliate Roman Catholics, the Apocryphal 
books had been bound up with copies of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. To this Mr. R. Haldane, in unison with Dr. Andrew 
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Thomson and other good men, objected. They contended 
that the Word of God, and that only, shonld be issued by 
the Society. They jnstly argued that absurd fables, 
fictitious narratives and turgid eulogies of priests and 
prophets, had no right to be found in conjunction with the 
majestic strains which had been dictated by the Holy 
Ghost. Mr. R. Haldane threw himself into the contest 
with unsparing energy and animation, and earned the 
praise of all who appreciate an unadulterated Bible. One 
of the last tasks in which he employed himself was the 
revision of his " Exposition of the Epistle to the Romans," 
which had been in print for some years. Though too 
Calvinistic in its interpretation of the Epistle to find its 
way readily into Methodist circles, it was highly esteemed 
in Scotland. Dr. Chalmers found in it "solid and con- 
genial food ;" and Mr. Halley, a young minister who had 
been eminently successful at college, and who, had he lived, 
would have been one of the great lights of the Scottish 
pulpit, in writing of this " Exposition," said : "Amid much 
of clear and sound statement, of acute analysis, and of 
strong and energetic controversial writing, we meet not 
unfrequently with profound practical remarks, with glow- 
ing and ardent descriptions of Gospel blessings, with those 
gentle breathings of sweetness which show how fragrant 
to the mind of the writer is the message which is engaging 
his meditations." 

Up to his seventy-ninth year Mr. R. Haldane was able 
to prosecute his labours with but little abatement of power, 
and after a few months' illness died in peace and hope, his 
last words being, " For ever with the Lord, — for ever ! for 
ever ! " In person he was tall, and somewhat majestic ; 
his eyes dark and piercing; his lips bland rather than 
stem in expression ; his mind, though lacking the quality 
of genius, was strong and lively, and his heart tender and 
generous. In an article in the "Witness" newspaper 
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after liis death, probably from the pen of Hugh Miller, it 
was said: "Mr. Haldane was one of those eminent men 
who leave the impress of their character on the age in 
which they live ; and devoted, as his whole energies from 
an early period were, to the cause of the Redeemer, and 
with an efficacy rarely in any age equalled, his is a 
name which will be remembered among the worthies of 
the Church, when mere worldly fame is gone." 

The following fragments selected from Mr. Haldane's 
works are worthy of consideration : — 

" All religions but that of the Bible, share the glory of 
recovering men to happiness between God and the sinner. 
All false views of the Gospel do the same thing. The 
Bible alone makes the salvation of guilty men terminate in 
the glory of God as its chief end. Can there be a more 
convincing evidence that the Bible is from God ?" 

" The freedom from the moral law which the believer 
enjoys is a freedom from an obligation to fulfil it in his 
own person for his justification. But this is quite consist- 
ent with the eternal obligation of the moral law as a rule 
of life to the Christian ? " 

" The law of the spirit of life signifies the Gospel or new 
Covenant, and the law of sin and death the moral law." 

" It is not the first end of the law to curse men, 
but only what it demands since the entrance of sin. Such 
is the right of the law. Christ was made under the law ; 
but it was a broken law ; and consequently ho was made 
under its curse." 

" How can there be love without a sense of reconcilia- 
tion with God ; and how can the fruits of joy and peace be 
brought forth till the conscience is discharged from guilt." 

" The creation, which, on account of the sin of man, 
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has been embjected to vanity, ahall be rescued from tbe 
present degraded coadition under wbicb it groans ; and, 
according to the hope Leld ont to it, is longing to partici- 
pate with the sons of God in that freedom from vanity 
into which it shall at length be introduced, partaking with 
them in their futnre and glorious delivery from all evil." 

The heavens and the earth will pass through the fire 
but only that they may be purified and come forth anew 
more excellent than before 
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f)n. JAMES HAEDANE, like Ha brotlier, 
3 intended for tiie eea. He matriculated 
' in the UniTersity of Edinburgh, and then, 
accompanied by Dr. Macknight the com- 
mentator and Dr. Adam the rector of the 
T^ Edinburgh High School, set out for a tour 
thronghEngland, it being the wish of his uncles 
that he should see as much as possible of the country before 
leaving for adventures on the ocean. Dr, Macknight 
might be a pleasant travelling companion, but bia connsel 
and conduct were not likely to impress young Haldane 
with mnch reverence for the Sabbath. The Doctor 
allowed geography to modify his religion, and he argued 
that being out of the bounds of Presbyteiy, they were 
free to do as they liked on the Sabbath. Heedless of 
the hour of prayer, and the open doors of the sanctuary, 
they prosecuted their journey, and took their pleasure 
as on ordinary days. When seventeen years old Mr. J. 
Htddane went aa midshipman on board an East Indiaman, 
" The Duke of Montrose." The East India service waa at 
that time dignified and lucrative, the ofQcers in it were 
eqnal in position with those of the Boyal Navy, and as the 
Duncans and Haldanes had great influence, monetary and 
oaierwise in it, Mr, J. Ealdane had a good prospect of 
advancement and fortone. Though a stranger to religion 
his outward conduct in his sea-faring life was on the whole 
irreproachable. He waa far from making bis ariatocratio 
connections an exouse for idleness and dissipation, and not 
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only acquainted himself with the science of his profession, 
bnt also disciplined and improved his mind by a course of 
nseful reading. 

On his voyages he had some narrow escapes from death. 
A gale was blowing, and he was ordered to go aloft with 
a party of men to take in sail. He was mounting the 
rigging when the captain told him to stop, and ordered 
a seaman to go first. The seaman was struck on the 
head, fell overboard and was drowned. Happily he was 
a Christian man, the only one Mr. J. Haldane said he had 
ever met with on the sea ; and his soul rose from the waves 
to the " sea of glass mingled with fire." Had the mid- 
shipman been foremost in climbing to the yards as he 
intended, the fatal blow would have fallen on him, and he 
would have gone without preparation into eternity. The 
ship was anchored off an island in the Indian Ocean, and 
Mr. J. Haldane went on shore and wandered into the 
woods, to seek and converse with some of the natives, 
whom he had seen about the ship, while the crew was 
taking in water. He found their fire, but looked in vain 
for them, and had soon cause to thank God that he had 
not been successful in his search, for a few hours after, and 
apparently prompted only by savage antipathy to white 
men, they murdered one sailor and severely wounded 
another. On one occasion he fell into the water from a 
boat : he was unable to swim, but providentially had an oar 
in his hand, and remembering an old sailor had told him 
that no one need be drowned while he could grasp an oar, 
kept himself afloat until rescued. Through the influence 
of a friend of his late father, he obtained an appointment 
as third officer on an Indiaman named the " Foulis." He 
received the intimation of his promotion when with his 
friends in Scotland, but going to London as speedily as 
possible was mortified to find that his place had been filled 
up and that the ship had sailed. But he had eventually 
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to rejoice in that fnistitttion of his hopes, for the " Foulis" 
was never heard of, and it was supposed she had been 
burnt or sunk. 

Mr. J. Haldane evinced great skill, courage and pres- 
ence of mind as a sailor, and the captain of the " Duke 
of Montrose " said that when the wind was high or the 
navigation difficult he could never sleep in comfort unless 
he knew that James Haldane was on the deck. By his 
promptitude he saved the ship from striking on the rocks 
in the Mozambique Channel. A passenger was walking 
on the deck at midnight or very early in the morning and 
heard remarks from some of the seamen which alarmed 
him. He ran to Mr. J. Haldane's cabin, and rousing him 
from sleep told him what he had heard. Rising instantly 
he rushed on deck, the captain was called, and the lead 
heaved, when, instead of being out of soundings, they 
found they had only nine fathoms of water. ' The captain 
was confused, and Mr. J. Haldane seeing that no time was 
to be lost in further consultations, put a speaking trumpet 
to his lips, and sent an alarm to every hammock and cabin, 
" Every soul on deck this instant." The ship was imme- 
diately put about, but not before the dreaded shout, 
" Breakers ahead ! " sounded from the main- top. Had 
they gone in the same direction for another half -hour the 
ship would have been a wreck, and many lives would have 
been lost. 

In 1794, Mr. J. Haldane married a niece of Sir Ralph 
Abercromby, and was thus brought into relationship with 
a remarkable family. The head of the family, Mr. Aber- 
cromby of Tulliebody, whose wife was a niece of Bishop 
Burnet, had four sons and four daughters. He lived to 
see his sons all eminent in their several professions. At 
the same time, his eldest son was Commander-in-chief of 
the British forces in the West Indies and his youngest son 
in a like position in the East Indies, and both decorated 
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witli the red ribbon and the star of tbe Order of the Bath. 
Another son made a large fortune as the captain of an 
East Indiaman, and a fonrtli became eminent as a Scot- 
tish judge. Of his four daughters, three were married 
to gentlemen of high ancestry and abundant wealth, and 
resided so near him that he could drive with ease to their 
mansions, and one remained with him as the stay and 
comfort of his old age. 

A little while after his marriage Mr. J. Haldane finally 
quitted the sea, and lived alternately at Stirling and 
Edinburgh. He as well as his brother had profited by the 
ministrations of Dr. Bogue in Grosport, and his good im- 
pressions were deepened by intercourse with godly people in 
Scotland. Though at first he revolted from the simplicity 
of the plan of salvation, and would have done some great 
work ae a substitute for faith in Christ, he was ultimately 
brought into a spirit of childlike submission, and believing 
on the Lord Jesus knew that he was pardoned and ac- 
cepted by God. Soon after his conversion he was con- 
firmed in his purpose to devote himself to the service of 
God, by being brought into intimacy with the Rev. Charles 
Simeon of Cambridge. This excellent clergyman, one of 
the princes of the evangelical party in the Church of 
England, visited Scotland in the year 1796, and being 
wishful to see the Highlands, Mr. J. Haldane decided to 
go with him. Starting from Airthrey they went to Perth, 
thence to Dunkeld, and through the magnificent pass of 
Killiecrankie, where with birch woods waving and rocky 
pinnacles frowning above their heads and the waters of the 
G^rry filling their ears with their wild music, they thought 
of the day when Claverhouse was struck down and ended 
the life which had been little better than a curse to his native 
land. They wandered from one romantic scene to another 
until they reached the top of Ben Lomond, and reminded, 
as they looked thence on cliff and crag and riven precipice 
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tliat " the strengtli of the hills is His also," they knelt in 
prayer, and solemnly dedicated themselves to God. Mr. 
Simeon, refreshed in body by the pure breezes of loch and 
mountain, returned to Cambridge, but said that with the 
exception of a Methodist preacher whom he overtook about 
five miles south of Dunbar, he did not come in contact with 
a single person between Edinburgh and Leeds with whom 
he could enter into communion on matters of religion. 

In his choice of evangelical work Mr. J. Haldane was 
largely influenced by Mr. John Aikman and Mr. John 
Campbell. Mr. Aikman had been a merchant in Jamaica. 
On a visit to England he found Newton's " Cardiphonia " 
on a book-stall in London, and thinking it to be a novel, 
purchased it as an addition to a circulating Kbrary ho 
was then establishing in Jamaica. Though disappointed 
as to its contents, he began to read it, and before he laid 
it down determined to give his heart to Grod. He retired 
from his West Indian business, and entered himself as a 
student in the Edinburgh University, purposing to devote 
his powers to the work of the ministry. He was on 
friendly terms with Dr. Erskine, who though an eminent 
evangelical was associated in a collegiate charge vrith Dr 
Robertson, whose ministry was characterised by a chilling 
moderatism. Before setting out on a visit to London, Mr. 
Aikman waited on Dr. Erskine to ask if he could servo 
h\m in any way when there. Dr. Erskine told hiTn he had 
no commission : " Only," he said, "if you see John Newton 
commend me to him most kindly, and tell him how much 
I rejoice in all the good he is doing." " But," added the 
Doctor, "do you know, Mr. Aikman, there is one thing about 
Mr. Newton which surprises me exceedingly — that he being 
himself so faithful an evangelist should continue in a 
Church where the dogma of baptismal regeneration is 
admitted in any shape, whether direct or equivocal, into 
her formularies. That is a compliance which I could not 
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sanction." When Mr. Aikman reached London lie went 
to the church of St. Mary "WooLioth, heard Mr. Newton 
preach, and after the service delivered to him the compli- 
ments of Dr. Erskine, bnt without giving the additional 
remarks. Mr. Newton answered thus : " ! my good old 
friend, Dr. Erskine, I am always happy to hear of him, he 
is indeed a man of God. But do you know, Mr. Aikman, 
there is one thing surprises me very much about Dr. 
Erskine, more indeed than I can express; and that is, 
that one so truly evangelical in his doctrine can remain as 
a colleague of Dr. Robertson, who certainly preaches to 
his people another Gospel. That, Mr. Aikman, is a com- 
pliance which my conscience would not sanction.*' Mr. 
Aikman ultimately settled as the minister of a tabernacle 
in Edinburgh, which he built at his own cost with the 
exception of four hundred pounds given to him by Mr. 
E/obert Haldane, for his care in teaching the students in 
the seminary which had been instituted in the above city. 
Mr. Campbell was an ironmonger, and had a shop in 
Edinburgh, but his heart was ever intent on plans of use- 
fulness, and it is said of him that he was " the living model 
of a City missionary, a District- visitor, a Scripture-reader, 
a Sabbath-school teacher and a Sabbath-school originator, 
long before Christians had learned to unite themselves in 
societies to promote these objects." He became minister 
of a Congregational Church in Kingsland, London, and 
also did good service to the Mission Cause by his visit to the 
stations of the London Missionary Society in South Africa. 
With Mr. Aikman and Mr. Campbell Mr. J. Haldane 
had much Christian communion, and readily co-operated 
with them in their godly and philanthropic movements. 
He began his evangelistic career by accompanying Mr. 
Campbell in a tour to the West of Scotland, for the pur- 
pose of distributing tracts and establishing Sunday-schools. 
After preaching a few times he set out with Mr. Aikman 
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and another friend on a Missionary tour to tlie North of 
Scotland. They visited many towns; and usually stand- 
ing in the open air, drew together great multitudes. Mr. 
J. Haldane preached twice at Wick, in Caithness, on the 
day his uncle won the great naval victory of Camperdown. 
He went with his friends to another town, the people of 
which, having heard of Admiral Duncan's success, were 
wild with excitement ; and as the inn was full, the evan- 
gelists were shown into an inferior room. Mr. J. Haldane 
wrote a letter of congratulation to his uncle, and desired 
the waiter to carry it to the post-office. The latter was 
struck by the direction, and called the attention of the 
landlord to it, who immediately went with many apologies 
to the gentlemen, begged them to follow him to another 
room, and assured them he would be only too proud to 
give the best accommodation in his house to any friend 
of the victorious Admiral. 

From the mainland they went to the Orkneys ; which, 
though rich in Scandinavian legends, and relics of St. 
Magnus and the grim old sea-king Haco, and picturesque 
with "beetling crag and shelving holm,*' were but poorly 
provided with religious ordinances. The good men, with 
their tidings of mercy, went from one rugged coast to 
another, gladdening the ears of the people with the un- 
wonted sounds of Gospel truth. Taking advantage of a 
fair in Kirkwall, they preached in the old palace close 
several times a day, and at night almost emptied the fair, 
having thousands to hear them. In their evangelistic work 
the Haldanes found a powerful helper in Rowland Hill. 
Mr. J. Haldane and Mr. Aikman were at Langholm, in the 
Countyof Dumfries, having gone there to preach during the 
B.TiTma.l fair. The golden radiance of a summer's evening 
was on the landscape, and they were walking along the 
bank of the Esk, when they saw a tall gentleman in cleii- 
cal garb, in earnest conversation with the parish minister. 
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The stranger proved to be Rowland Hill. Their hearts 
warmed to each other, and Mr. Hill readily united with 
them in their Christian labours. Accompanied by Mr. J. 
or Mr. E/. Haldane, he went over several districts of Scot- 
land, frequently declaring the Word of Life in the open 
air. His most remarkable service was on the Calton Hill, 
Edinburgh, when from fifteen to sixteen thousand persons 
assembled to hear him one Sabbath evening. With such 
a crowd before him, and such panoramic glories on every 
side, the stem majesty of Arthur's Seat, the waters of the 
Frith, the castle crowning the grim rock, the city with its 
memories of martyrs and heroes for the truth — the preacher 
might well be awed and impressed, and bring before his 
hearers reasons for ** the consideration of the immortality 
of the soul and the awfulness of eternity.** 

Another distinguished helper of the Haldanes was the 
Rev. G. Cowie, of Huntly, who was popularly spoken of 
as the Whitefield of the North. He was minister of the 
Anti-burgher section of the Secession Church. When Mr. 
J. Haldane first went to Huntly, he would not countenance 
him by going to the chapel in which he preached, but 
listened to him from the open window of a contiguous house. 
The discourse removed his prejudices, and he said of the 
preacher : " He carries his credentials with him.** There 
was such bigotry in the Secession Church of those days, 
that Mr. Cowie was deposed from the ministry by the 
Anti-burgher Synod for holding brotherly intercourse with, 
and listening to unordained and irregular messengers of the 
truth. But his people adhered to him, and he was for many 
years a great blessing to Huntly and the neighbourhood. 
He was always careful to leave his hearers without excuse 
for the neglect of salvation, and used to say to those about 
to preach : — " Gro direct to the conscience, and in every 
sermon take your hearers to the judgment-seat.** One day 
his pulpit was occupied by a minister, who spoke as if the 
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Holy Spirit was not needed either by saints or sinners. 
After the sermon he stood on the pulpit steps, and said : 
" Sirs, hand in wi' your anld freen the Holy Ghost, for if 
ye ance grieYO Him awa, ye'U nae get Him back sae 
easy." 

In 1799, Mr. J. Haldane was ordained pastor of a body 
of Christians who met for a time in a building in Edin- 
burgh known as the Circus, and afterwards in a tabernacle, 
which was provided by his brother's munificence ; but he 
was careful to stipulate that he should stiU be free to pro- 
secute his favourite evangelical work in any part of the 
laud. In some of his tours he had to suffer reproach for 
Christ's sake. He and Mr. Campbell being in Dumfries- 
shire, a collier directed them on their way to some place 
with which they were not acquainted, but apologized for 
not walking with them, and entreated them not to men- 
tion the slight help he had given them, as it might bring, 
him into trouble. When the evangelists were seated at 
supper that night, Mr. J. Haldane said that it was the 
anniversary of an occasion when he had dined in great 
state with the Governor- General of India in Calcutta, and 
added : ^^ Had I been told in the midst of that scene of 
splendour, which St. James's Palace could not have sur- 
passed, that in a few years I should be engaged in an 
occupation which would make my company shunned by a 
collier/ 1 should have been indeed surprised." 

On one occasion he and Mr. Campbell were arrested 
and taken before the Sheriff of Argyleshire. He was an 
old man, and did not care to be troubled by having field- 
preachers arraigned before him. After some questions, 
which were satisfactorily answered, he asked : "But have 
you taken the oaths to Government P " They replied that 
they had not but were willing to do so at once. The sheriff 
told them that he had not a copy of the oaths, and that 
they must go to Inverary to be sworn, thinking that he 
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would thus get rid of them without disobliging those who 
had ordered their arrest. A Glasgow merchant who was 
present referred to the provision of the Toleration Act, that 
the oaths, if required, should be administered by the 
nearest magistrate. " Now," said Mr. J. Haldane, " yon 
are the nearest magistrate. We are peaceable, loyal sub- 
jects, transgressing no law, and prepared to do all that 
the law requires ; but to Inverary we will not go, except 
as your prisoners, and on your responsibility." The 
sherifE had to give way, and said : " Gentlemen, you are at 
liberty." The opponents of field-preaching were numerous, 
and were disposed to resort to extreme measures, in order 
to silence the men whose purpose was to alarm the formalist 
and to instruct the ignorant ; but Mr. J. Haldane was not 
the man to be intimidated by menace, or to be turned from 
his path by ridicule or adverse opinion. As Dr. Lindsay 
Alexander has said : " The habits he had acquired at sea, 
in battling with the elements and with the untamed energy 
of rude and fearless men, stood him in good stead when 
called to contend for liberty of speech and worship, in 
opposition to the bigoted and tyrannical measures of those 
who would fain have swallowed up alive the authors of the 
new system. He was not a man to quail before priestly 
intolerance or magisterial frowns. Dignified in manner, 
commanding in speech, fearless in courage, i;inhesitating in 
action, he everywhere met the rising storm with the bold- 
ness of a British sailor and the courtesy of a British 
gentleman, as well as with the uprightness and the in- 
ofEensiveness of a true Christian." 

In 1808, Mr. J. Haldane adopted Baptist principles and 
was baptized by immersion. His brother, and two hun- 
dred members of the Church in the Edinburgh Tabernacle 
followed his example. This occasioned divisions and 
secessions, but Mr. J. Haldane abated nothing of his zeal, 
nor did he give much prominence in his ministry to his 
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sentiments on baptism, being more anxious to draw sinners 
to Christ than to win converts to opinions wbicli did not 
involve the question of salvation. 

He went on in bis course of usefulness to bis eigbty- 
tbird year, and it must bave been pleasant to see tbe fine 
old man going to and fro between bis bouse and tbe taber- 
nacle, and preaching three times on the Sabbath, until 
compelled by increasing debility to limit his exertions. 
The close of life was not to him dark with gathering 
clouds, but rather resplendent as the sunsets be had 
seen from the deck of his ship, when sailing amid the 
gorgeous scenes of eastern archipelagoes- In one of 
his sermons he thus exultingly expressed his faith 
and hope : " * I am crucified with Christ.' I died in His 
death. I rise in His resurrection. *I live; yet not I, 
but Christ liveth in me.' Not I, a poor wretched rebel, 
whose foundation is in the dust, who dwell in a cottage of 
clay. It is I, the disciple of Christ, the member of Christ's 
body, who look forward to the glorious * inheritance, in- 
corruptible and undefiled, and that fadeth not away,' when 
this *vile body' shall *be fashioned like unto Christ's 
glorious body ; ' when I shall have done with sin, when I 
shall have done with sorrow, when I shall have done with 
everything that could interrupt my communion with 
Christ ; and when beyond * the utmost bound of the ever- 
lasting hills,' I shall lay my crown at His feet, singing the 
song of Moses and the Lamb." His death was in harmony 
with his life. His wife said to him : " You are going to 
Jesus." A smile lighted up his countenance, and with 
great emphasis he said " O yes ! " Beloved and venerated 
by thousands, he passed away to his eternal rest. He was 
buried in Edinburgh, and was honoured by demonstrations 
of esteem from ministers and laymen of all sections of 
Christ's Church. 

The brothers Haldane did not labour in vain. Though 
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their, tabernacles are no longer known by their name, and 
though their books are now but little read, their spirit 
lives in the vitalised religion of the Scottish Chnrches. 
They were needed by the times in which they hved ; they 
originated grand evangelistic schemes, and all ChristiaD 
workers, from, the Solway Fjith and the Cheviot hills, to 
the farthest verge of Caithness and to the Orcadian isles, 
owe something to their example of Gelf-denying toil in the 
name of the Lord Jesoa. 
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vni. 

E go to Regent-square, London. We see a 
cliurcli somewhat cathedral-like, with its 
two towers and imposing front. It is the 
Sabbath, and we mingle with the stream of 
well-dressed people passing in. The preacher 
is in the pulpit, a man rather above than 
below the middle height, not grand in feature 
not looking like a great orator with power to roll the 
thunder of a soul-commanding voice along ^ those walls, 
yet with such placid benevolence, such kindlj feeling in 
the lines of his face, that one might almost think Paul's 
portraiture of charity had been animated by a living soul, 
and clothed in clerical gown and bands. The amiable, 
godly man before us is James Hamilton. He reads a 
psalm from the Scottish version. What music he throws 
into those rugged lines ; and there is a tender pathos, as if 
they carried him back to the home and the church of his 
early days. The dim blue hills, the fir-crowned ledges, 
the beechen shades, the violet-hued lochs, the laughing 
streams, the Sabbath sanctities, the full-toned worship, the 
martyr-memories of his own home-land, seem to be with 
him as, with silvery cadence, he brings out the old familiar 
words. He prays, and his prayer has in it a simple beauty 
like that of some of the prayers in the Church of England 
Liturgy, and it comes glowing from the depth of his 
heart. Very touching are the petitions he offers for 
the Churches of Scotland, and for countrymen in this 
great city, that they may not lose the influences of the old 
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household piety and the old worship. He is about to give 
his sermon, but it is evident we must not expect the 
eloquent and sonorous strain that formerly filled this 
church. Some years since, Edward Irving was the occu- 
pant of that pulpit. There he stood, with heart high and 
heroic as ever throbbed in human bosom, with lofty stature 
that seemed to make his loftiness of expression the more 
natural, with voice varied and full and rich as the stops of 
an organ, and' with imagination sketching and filling up 
the plan of an ideal Commonwealth, in which the people 
are all righteous, kingly, joyous. He might have been 
there still, if he had been content with the legitimate 
influence of a Christian minister, but in trying to grasp 
more he lost all ; and cast down from his high position, 
trampled upon and ordered here and there by men 
who seemed bent on making him as insignificant as them- 
selves, the bright visions which had allured him to London 
aU faded, the hope of "making a demonstration for a 
higher style of Christianity " shrivelled into miserable dis- 
appointment, he died in Glasgow of a broken heart. 

James Hamilton has none of the great qualities of the 
pulpit orator which distinguished Edward Irving, still 
we shall have a treat in the sermon. His manuscript 
is before him on the open Bible; he reads, and though 
there is not much power in his voice, it is pleasant, and 
intimates an earnest, genial, loving soul. At times he 
ventures to raise his head from the book and give a few 
extemporaneous sentences. "We should like more of this, 
for he speaks out better, and is more animated, when for 
awhile he asserts his independence of the paper. But 
what beautiful thoughts are struck out ! What imagery, 
now blazing like the gorgeous lights of the aurora borealis, 
now soft and sweet as the apple blossoms when April sighs 
through the orchard; and what allusions to history, to 
biography, to natural science ; why, the man must have 
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road nearly all the books tliat have ever been printed \ 
But the best of all is, his sermon touches onr hearts, and 
we pass out of the sanctuary refreshed, animated, en- 
couraged to strive more diligently for the attainment of 
Christian excellence. We may never speak to the 
preacher, but we feel as if he has become our friend, and 
we naturally wish to know whence he came, what are the 
facts of his life, and what the influences that have made 
him what he is. 

From London to Strathblane, from the towered temple 
in Regent-square to a simple country manse, from a wil- 
derness of dingy streets, to a bright green landscape on 
which the streams make long streaks of silver, and from 
the distant verge of which the hills rise in their ancient 
strength, and glimmer in the sunset like a masonry of opal 
and jasper. We open the study door, th « ■ minister is at his 
desk writing his Sunday sermon, and we must tread softly 
lest we disturb him. Half reclining on the carpet is a 
dark-haired, thoughtful boy, bending over a book so big 
that he could scarcely carry it in both arms. What is it ? 
An old copy of some famous romance ? A narrative of 
voyages and travels, with time-yellowed engravings repre- 
senting Pacific islands or Asian temples, or groups of Red 
Indian warriors ? No, it is a book of Divinity by Manton 
or Hopkins, Reynolds or Horton; that is the kind of 
reading this boy delights in, and he will spend hours and 
hours over those musty pages, with their queer-shaped 
letters and quaint sentences. A good deal of it is hard 
reading, and does not suggest much meaning to him, but 
there are flowers in the desert, and his eye glistens over 
such words as these :, — " As the odours and sweet smells of 
Arabia are carried by the winds and air into the neigh- 
bouring provinces, so that before travellers come hither 
they have the scent of that aromatic country ; so the joys 
of heaven are by the sweet breathings and gales of the 
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Holy Ghost blown into tlie hearts of believers, and the 
sweet smells of the upper paradise are conveyed into the 
gardens of the churches." Gleams of beauty such as this 
allure the young reader from page to page, and he would 
gladly stay till his father has ended his writing and put out 
the study lamp. 

What a difference there is in lads ! Lord Bolingbroke 
ascribed much of his dislike of Christianity to the fact that 
when a boy his aunt made him read Manton's sermons to 
her on Sabbath afternoons ; but James Hamilton sees a 
rare charm in Manton, whose ruggedness is softened here 
and there by a touch of graceful imagery ; just as the hard 
aspect of an ancient fortress is softened by ivy leaves and 
tufts of grass and patches of golden moss. But the boy is 
not an overwise manikin forced into unnatural maturity ; 
he has a real boyhood. In all Scotland there is not a 
happier home than the manse of Strathblane. The father 
there in the study writing his Sunday sermon is a grand 
man to look at. His hair is black as a raven's wing, his 
eyes are full of latent fire, and if he would only put down 
his pen and stand up, we shoidd see that he is over six feet 
high. He was once minister of St. Andrew's, Dundee, but 
though only there a few months, he so commended himself 
to the reverence and affection of the people, that when, 
years after, James visits the town he has a warm greeting, 
and he knows the greeting is for his father's sake. Settled 
in Strathblane, he does not think that any loose rambling 
talk is good enough for a country congregation, but puts 
labour and prayer, and still more labour and prayer 
into his sermons. Hebrew and Greek and Latin 
are pored over that he may be able to give good 
food to the flock. He throws his whole heart into the 
Gospel theme, and when he preaches, his face becomes 
radiant, his eye moistens, and his manly lip quivers with 
emotion. And how dihgent he is in promoting the social 
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and intellectual progress of his parishioners ! Savings' 
banks, libraries, scientific lectures, attest bis care for their 
comfort and improvement. Such is the father; a man 
with a brave, tender heart, worthy of a city pastorate, yet 
joyfully lavishing his powers on the people of a hamlet. 
The mother, too ; what a beautiful life is hers ! and when 
she dies we have this glimpse of her in the picture painted 
by her gifted son : — "The old manse, with her active figure 
gHding up the stair, or tripping along the grass paths of 
the garden thirty years ago ; readings in the nursery, or 
talkings to the maidens at the spinning-wheel on evenings 
when my father was away from home; and old-world 
memories that gather round that scene so sweet and holy, 
that one feels now like an exile of Eden." But James is 
not the only child, there are two other sons and three 
daughters, a lovely group as they sing the evening Psahn, 
or go tripping in the early summer mornings along the 
greener spots of the strath, or tend their own little strip of 
garden which their father has apportioned them in the 
grounds of the manse. Blessed, peaceful are the sur- 
roundings of James Hamilton's boyhood. 

After instruction by a family tutor, he was sent to the 
Glasgow University. He was not fourteen when he got 
on the red cloak, but though young, he was manly in 
determination and self-reliance. He had never made and 
never would make friends with idleness. Work was the 
order of his college life, and in various departments he 
was a successful competitor for college prizes. Nor did he 
forget the God of his father. The good impressions made 
on his heart in the manse and church at Strathblane, were 
deepened in Glasgow ; there he gave himself to God in a 
perpetual covenant thfi,t was never forgotten by him to the 
latest day of his life. He found delightful companions in 
Fcience and literature, but a still more deHghtful com- 
panion in religion ; and he had need of religion, for a ter- 
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rible sorrow was about to smite Hm down. In a fortniglit 
lie is to be once more in tbe dear bannts of bis boybood, 
tbe old familiar patbs, tbe parlour witb tbe motber's face 
beaming at tbe bead of tbe table, tbe study in wbicb be 
bas spent so many quiet bours among tbe venerable folios 
of tbe famous divines. He bas just completed an essay 
wbicb be bopes will take tbe offered prize, tbe pen is laid 
down, tbe manuscript is neatly folded up, tbe desk is 
locked, and as tbe spring day is so lovely be will indulge 
in a stroll. He leaves tbe streets wbicb are luminous witb 
tbe April sunsbine, and strikes up tbe bank of tbe Clyde 
in searcb of plants, for botany bas great cbarms for bim.. 
Beautiful visions of tbe bome be is soon to visit flit tbrougb 
bis mind as be looks on tbe silvery sbeen of tbe river, 
or carefully scans tbe tbickening vegetation. Memory and 
bope pour tbeir joys into bis soul ; but could be see wbat 
is going on in Stratbblane, wbat revulsion tbere would be 
in bis feelings. His fatber is lying tbere dead, taken off 
by brief sickness. Great is tbe grief in tbe young man's 
beart wben be discovers bis loss, but be bears it as one 
wbo is sustained by a Divine Hand ; and even tbe vacation 
of tbat summer, tbougb sbadowed by painful tbougbts, 
is filled witb eager toils. To use tbe words of bis 
biograpber, "Tbe summer was one continuous effort, 
and tbe only relaxation seems to bave been a frequent 
cbange of occupation ; from Latin to Englisb bistory, and 
I from matbematics to Lutber*s Bible, be turned freely and 
frequently, but never from work to rest. If be is somewbat 
wearied by five bours of seventeentb-century tbeology, 
eleven bundred lines of Virgil in preparation for bis 
degree must do duty as a period of rest; and wben liis 
eyes grow dry over tbe Greek of Tbucydides and Euri- 
pides, be will batbe tbem in tbe large and luscious tomes 
of Gibbon's ' DecUne and Fall.' " 

James Hamilton's college days baving come to an end, 
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and some small beginnings in preaching having been made, 
we see him at Abemyte, the assistant of a worn-out 
incnmbent. How has he got there ? A gentleman living 
at Dnnsinane, but interested in the spiritual welfare of 
Abemyte, went to Edinburgh. The Sabbath came, and 
he attended St. George's Church, expecting to hear Dr. 
Candlish, but instead of that " Master of Israel," a strip- 
ling was in the pulpit, James Hamilton. The visitor from 
the country was probably somewhat disappointed at first, 
but the pniyer filled his eyes with joyful tears, and when 
it was ended he said to himself, " This is the minister for 
Abemyte." Enquiries, and then arrangements were made, 
and thus James Hamilton was brought to his first charge. 
He lives in the manse with the aged minister, and gets 
into such favour with him that he has the offer of all his 
sermons. " My dear, these are my sermons ; I give them 
to you ; I have no further use for them, make what use of 
them you please, they will be of use to you." But the old 
man's dry, formal discourses are not likely to be of much 
service to a young man with a heart fresh as an April 
morning, and full to overflowing of beautiful, poetic 
thoughts. And we can well imagine that the people, 
if they knew of the gift of manuscript homiHes to the new 
helper, would say, "Please, Sir, do not give us any of 
those, we have had them till we are weary ; give us some 
of your own.*' The old minister is quite a character, and 
though no longer able to preach, can dispute. He has got 
a spoonful of porridge, but he holds it for half-an-hour 
midway between the plate and his mouth while he brings 
out an argument about reprobation. He is pouring out 
the tea, but he keeps his assistant waiting ten minutes for 
his while he discusses the cause of the tides. 

James Hamilton goes thoroughly into his w^ork ; a new 
and more vigorous spirit is moving Abemyte, the church 
is filled, and the power of Divine grace rests on the con- 
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gregation. Great pains are taken to make the week-night 
service interesting by illustrations of the botany of the 
Holy Land; and as the preacher goes on with his discourse, 
he shows his people now a cedam cone from Lebanon, and 
now a twig of sycamore, a palm leaf, or a pomegranate. 
This mode of teaching, however, is too strange to be 
universally approved. 

On one occasion, seeing a fig-tree in a garden in the 
neighbourhood, he begged a branch. He took it home, 
and thence to church, and held it up in one part of his 
lecture, which had reference to the Biblical ^g. A good 
woman, named Janet, who had been attending revival 
services held at that time in Dundee, was amazed at what 
she thought a waste of time, if not an impropriety, in the 
minister in flourishing a fig-branch in the pulpit. She 
could scarcely sit still, but did manage to hold her peace 
until the benediction was pronounced, when she exclaimed, 
" O, Maister Hamilton, hoo do you gie them fig-leaves when 
they are hungerin' for the Bread o' Life ? " But though he 
did not come up to Janet's ideal of ministerial earnestness, 
he was in earnest, and no one rejoiced more than he did in 
the work at that time going on in Dundee. Robert 
Murray M'Cheyne was away in the Holy Land, W. C. 
Bums was supplying for him at St. Peter's, and influences 
like those of Pentecost were subduing the people. James 
Hamilton assisted in some of the week-night services, 
and rejoiced in' the manifestations of power from on 
high which he witnessed. Bums, M'Cheyne, Hamilton, — 
they are all away now. Bums, with his thunder and his 
passion for the salvation of souls ; M'Cheyne, with his hal- 
lowed fire and his sweet poetic strains ; Hamilton, with the 
consecration of his encyclopaBdic mind, and his thickly- 
strewn metaphors, and ^e, generous, genial spirit ; they 
are no longer with us: the first, sepulchred far away in 
China; the second, in Dundee; the third, in a cemetery 
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near to mighty London. Dead ! No, not dead ; they are 
still a living force in the world, and the more men appre- 
ciate active, benevolent piety, the wider and brighter will 
be their holy renown. 

From Abemyte Hamilton went to Edinbnrgh, just a 
stepping-stone on his way to London, for he was only 
there five months as minister of E/Oxbnrgh Chnrch. 
Edward Irving, who in his first years in London was 
borne as with purple sails on a sea of glory, had made 
lamentable shipwreck, and had scarce been able to con- 
struct a frail raft out of the materials of what was once a 
fair and stately barque. The magnificence of the man, 
save in his writings, had vanished in mere smoke, and the 
few who continued in the church which had been built for 
him, were burdened with a debt of £10,000. They had 
engaged ministers, but had been unable to get one to stay 
with them. Mr. Hamilton was recommended to them, 
he agreed to give them two Sabbaths, they were satisfied 
with him, and he with them, and in the Regent-square 
Church he found a sphere to fill to the end of his days. 
There was no deep quietude for him in his new pastorate, 
as when from pleasant Abemyte he looked over the Carse 
of Gowrie, and saw the calm splendour of the Tay, and 
the green hills of Fif eshire. 'No minstrelsy of larks sound- 
ing from the morning sky ; no Arcadian vistas of elm and 
beech. He was in the great city, with its miles and miles of 
monotonous streets, its feverish life, and its endless claims 
on a minister's time. 

Soon after his settlement in Regent-square, he began a 
series of discourses on the Epistle to the Romans. Some 
of the discourses on the twelfth chapter were reported in 
religious newspapers, but the reports were so inaccurate as 
to confirm his resolution to publish six of them in a small 
volume. The book was entitled " Life in Earnest," and 
was, and still is, both popular and useful. Many, not only 
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in the Britisli Islands but also in America, in Sweden, and 
various parts of tlie world, have felt the power of its 
winged words, and risen from selfish apathy to energetic 
service in the name of Christ. " Life in Earnest," was 
followed by " The Mount of Olives," well known as one of 
the most delightful persuasives to secret prayer ever 
printed. Pieiy and poetry are combined in it as fragrance 
and beauiy are combined in spring-time violets ; and it is 
scarcely possible to read it without being drawn into closer 
intimacy with God. In 1846 he gave a course of lectures 
on the Evidences of Christianity. Had they been de- 
livered on the week-day no one could have objected to 
them, but many of his people thought them unsuitable for 
the pulpit on the Sabbath-day, and the Duchess of 
Gordon, who had always attended Regent-square when in 
London, having heard one of them, was so grieved by 
what seemed to her a misappropriation of the hours of 
worship that she never returned to the church. His 
motive was pure, and the lectures were not without some 
good results ; but able as he was to array the great themes 
of salvation in the prismatic hues of genius, and to preach 
sermons beautiful and luminous as a bed of hyacinths in a 
golden sunset, he could have served the cause of Christ far 
more effectually than by giving quotations from the 
fathers, or spending time in criticisms on ancient manu- 
scripts. Duties so accumulated upon him that he was not 
always prepared for the pulpit even on the Saturday night, 
and had to rise early on the Sabbath morning to finish his 
sermon. One Sabbath morning he rose at five, his young 
wife also rose to give him coffee, and as she saw 'him 
sitting with pale face and nervous hand at his desk, it 
seemed to her that such work would soon wear him into 
the grave, and she lay on the rug in front of the fire and 
wept. As years rolled on, public and private engagements 
became still more numerous, and so fully were the hours 
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of tlie daj, and of great part of the night, occupied, that 
he had to leave xincut the books he longed to read, — ^he 
could not even take them in the omnibus and train, as he 
had once taken books, for as he went from place to place 
he had to bury himself in composition, or in the revisal of 
proof sheets for the press. He was almost compelled to 
take part in various movements for the advancement of 
Presbyterianism in England, and his literary gifts were 
such that he could scarcely have been exempted from the 
toils of authorship and editorship ; but he was perhaps too 
easy in allowing his time to be frittered away by an un- 
pausing succession of visitors. All sorts of people called 
on him about all sorts of things, and some of them very 
small people about very small things. He was too kind, 
too amiable, to frighten them away with grim looks and 
sharp words, and many hours he needed for rest or study 
were spent on those who had no right to a moment of his 
time. Had he been able to command the leisure to which 
he was entitled, he would have enriched the Church with a 
still greater number of beautiful books, and the " Life of 
Erasmus," long a pet scheme, would have been an accom- 
plished fact. As it was he did wonders with his pen, and 
his collected works, chiefly on Biblical themes, and several 
charming biographies, are honoured in many libraries as 
monuments of his industry and genius. While loyal to his 
own Presbyterianism, he delighted in fraternal intercourse 
with the ministers and members of other Churches, and 
showed his kindly feeling to Methodism, which he play- 
fully called " a Church on wheels" — ^by the sermons he 
preached on its Missionary and other anniversaries. The 
following, dated June 23rd, 1868, is full of interest for 
Methodist readers: — "Yesterday was Dr. Bunting's 
funeral. It took place in the City Boad Chapel, beside 
the graves of Wesley, Benson, Adam Clarke, Richard 
Watson, and all the renowned fathers of Wesleyan Method- 
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ism, among wliom there was none greater than Jabez 
Bunting, — ^none who combined so well the preacher, the 
Christian statesman, and the man of God. It was a long 
service But an address by Dr. Leifchild was very- 
affecting. He is seventy-eight, and Dr. Bunting was 
eighty ; and now the friendship of half a century is dis- 
solved for a little while, but only for a little. The most 
impressive part of the service was the singing of these two 
verses, — 

" O that each in the day Of His coming may say, 
* I have fought my way through, 
I have finished the work Thou didst give me to do I 

that each from his Lord May receive the glad word, 

* Well and faithfully done 1 
Enter into My joy, And sit down on My throne.' " 

Though Dr. Hamilton was harassed by excessive 
labour, he was gladsome and thankful in spirit, and the 
year before his death wrote : " Life has been full of God's 
goodness. A kinder mother, a father of loftier worth and 
nobler ways of thinking, no one ever had. The first years 
at college were desultory, but the whole were happy. 
Coming to B/Cgent-square, if it was an empty church, it 
was a noble building, and one known by name to Scotch- 
men and others ; and there were rare men in its session." 
" .... A congregation has gathered round me, not such as 
frequent the popular preachers, but one which I prefer, 
comprising many interesting and right-hearted young men, 
many serious and attentive hearers, and not a few of the 
most delightful and congenial friends. To crown all, I 
have such a home as I scarcely thought could be realised 
in a world of sin and sorrow. Children of various disposi- 
tions, but only made more interesting by their distinct in- 
dividuAlity, all loving and all promising ; and a dear 
partner — God's best earthly gift — whose only fault is that 
excessive affection which may lead to overmuch sorrow." 
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He preached his last sermon in Regent-square on a 
Sabbath evening, in May, 1867. His subject was the Tree 
of Life, Rev. xxii. 2 ; an appropriate conclusion of a 
ministry which had been peculiarly rich in evangelical 
lessons drawn from sacred symbols. A few days after 
speaking to his people of the " twelve manner of fruits " 
and the medicinal leaves, he was prostrated by affliction 
which ended in death. The Thursday before he died, his 
family sang, at his request, the beautiful paraphrase of 
Samuel Rutherford's dying words, and in a feeble yet 
distinct voice he united with them in the last verse — 

" I stand upon His merit ; 
I know, no other stand ; 
Not e'en where glory dwelleth, 
In Immanuers land." 

On the Saturday he said to his brother, the Rev. 
William Hamilton, " There is one line in that hymn which 
begins with * The hour of my departure's come,' which 
exactly describes my feelings at this time — 

* I leave the world without a tear, 
Save for the friends I love so dear.* '* 

His brother reminded him of a verse his father fre- 
quently repeated in the pulpit : — 

" Jesus, the vision of Thy face 
Hath overpowering charms ; 
I scarce would feel Death's cold embrace, 
If thou wert in mine arms." 

He replied that he had forgotten it, and added, " But 
there is no cold embrace, William ; there is no cold em- 
brace." Nearly his final utterance was, " Come, Lord 
Jesus ; come quickly." The Master came and took His 
servant from an earthly to a heavenly home on Sabbath 
morning, November 24th, 1867. Dr. Hamilton's funeral 

k2 
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was attended by " devout men," of all evangelical cliurclies, 
and while there was " great lamentation " because of the 
common loss, there was thankfulness to God for the 
character which had been so beautiful, for the hand which 
had written so skilfully, and the lips which had spoken the 
truth of Christ so wisely and winsomely. 

The hymn sung at Dr. Hamilton's funeral was one 
which he had translated from the Grerman, as he had 
heard it at a peasant's funeral in the Black Forest. Part 
of it runs : — 

" Ye village bells, ring, softly ring, 
And in the blessed Sabbath bring. 
Which, from the weary work-day tryst, 
Awaits God*s folk through Jesus Christ. 

And open wide, thou Gate of Peace, 
And let this other journey cease ; 
Nor grudge a narrow couch dear neighbours, 
For slumbers won by life-long labours. 

Beneath these sods how close ye lie, 
But many a mansion 's in yon sky ; 
E'en now, beneath the sapphire throne, 
Is his prepared through God's dear Sou. 

* I t[uickly come I ' that Saviour cries ; 
Yea, quickly come ! this churchyard sighs. 
Come, Jesus, come I We wait for Thee — 
Thine now and ever let us be." 
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SDVABD IBVINO. 




XX, 

tf ENITJS uivolves its possessor in increased 
I danger as well as increased responsibility. 
The height to whicli a man of great intel- 
lectual powers may aspire is the measure of 
the depth to which he may fall. He has in 
himself the possibility of conspicuous glory, 
and also of conspicuous ruin. Without 
moral restraint^ superior mental gifts are developed in 
forms of more gigantic wickedness. The flame which 
might have irradiated a nation witli beneficent light becomes 
an illnmination for the orgies of vice. Genius, even in a 
godly man, will lead to disastrous errors if not accom. 
panied by prudence. Sails may be unfurled and pennona 
rolled out, but if discretion be wanting, there will be sad 
submergence or fatal crash on the rocks, Edwabd Ietino 
had princely endowments, but through defect of judgment 
be fell into mournful eccentricities of speech and action. 
By his fine bodily presence, his majestic voice, Lis elevated 
sweep of thongfat, his langn^e, gorgeous as a calm sea 
when it has caught the hues of sunset, he was able to take 
a foremost place among the preachers of his time ; but he 
-was without the "wisdom" that is " profitable to direct," 
and deviated into lines of conduct in which he found 
misery and abasement. 

He was bom in the year 1792, at Annan, a little town on 
the Solway Frith. Some of his relatives on hia mother's 
side obtained a local renown by their peculiarities. One of 
his uncles published an antobiography in tlie foi'ni of 
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a tombstone; for, apprehensive tliat posterity would not 
do justice to liis achievements, one of which was a lawsuit 
with his brothers and another the building of a bridge, he 
had the stone inscribed with them and set up in the grave- 
yard while he yet lived. Another uncle was a man of 
Samson-like strength. Being once annoyed by a number 
of men when he was on a visit to Liverpool, he snatched 
up the poker, and twisted it, as if it had been but a green 
sapling, around the neck of one of his assailants, who had to 
get a blacksmith to take off the uncomfortable cravat. The 
first school that Edward attended was kept by an old dame 
named Peggy Paine, a relative of the notorious Thomas 
Paine. From Peggy, with her alphabet and words of one 
syllable, he was transferred to a more important school 
kept by Mr. Adam Hope, who had also the honour of 
numbering Thomas Carlyle among his pupils. The future 
preacher was more intent on splashing among the waves of 
the Frith, exploring glens and climbing hills, than on 
applying himself to his school-books; yet he evidenced 
considerable interest in mathematics, and hailed as a kind 
of holiday the day on which the master taught that branch 
of science. The time spent in wild rambles over his native 
country was . not altogether wasted. His early intimacy 
with natural objects, — the tangled copses, the lonely up- 
lands, the waters dashing their foam at his feet, the sky 
with clouds floating like golden argosies, or shadowed by 
the dark sweep of the thunderstorm, — ^was an important 
element in his education. The pleasure he then found 
in the aspects of the outer world influenced him through 
life, and even in the dingy streets of London he was able 
to renew in fancy the Arcadian charms which expanded 
and gladdened his boyish heart. 

His out-door exploits were on one occasion nearly 
brought to a sudden end. He and his brother John wero 
in the sands of the Frith ; the tide rushed in and out with 
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great fmy, but tlie beach, with its glistening pools, its sea- 
weed and shells, bad so captivated them that they became 
unmindful of the swift and stealthy waves. Happily a 
horseman came galloping along, snatched up the lads, and 
rushed at full speed, not knowing who they were, until he 
got to a place of safety, when he found that they were his 
own nephews. A little longer and the voice that was to 
make music grand as that of golden organ-pipes would 
have been silenced by the impetuous surges. When 
thirteen years old, Edward was sent to the University of 
Edinburgh. He lodged with his brother on a lofty flat in 
one of the many-storied houses of the city. The lads were 
left very much to their own devices in the matter of 
housekeeping, and had to make their bed and cook their 
food ; the latter not a very difficult operation, as their diet 
consisted principally of the national oatmeal, with its 
variations of cake, porridge and brochan. 

In college as in school, Edward's predilection for mathe- 
matics was manifest; but his mental development owed 
most to his careful study of the great masters of British 
literature. His soul grew larger by contact with their 
stately thoughts and imagery, and at a later time, when 
the antique splendours of his diction were assailed by 
a cold and narrow criticism, he thus nobly vindicated 
himself : — " I fear not to confess that Hooker and Taylor 
and Baxter in theology. Bacon and Newton and Locke in 
philosophy, have been my companions, as Shakespeare and 
Spenser and Milton have been in poetry. I cannot learn 
to think as they have done, which is the gift of God ; but 
I can teach myself to think as disinterestedly, and to 
express as honestly what I think and feel ; which I have 
in the strength of God endeavoured to do. They are my 
models of men, of Englishmen, of authors. My conscience 
could find none so worthy, and the world hath acknow- 
ledged none worthier. They were the fountains of my 
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Englisli idiom ; they taught me forms for expressing my 
feelings; they showed me the construction of sentences 
and the majestic flow of continuous discourse. I perceived 
a sweetness in every thought, and a harmony in joining 
thought to thought ; and through the whole there ran a 
strain of melodious feeling which ravished the soul as a 
vocal melody ravisheth the ear." 

Irving attended classes four or five years in Edinburgh, 
and was then employed as a school-teacher, but still went 
to Edinburgh at intervals as a Divinity student. About 
this time he began a friendship with a man who has 
outlived him many years, has thrown his rugged power 
into numerous books, has severed himself from the faith 
in which Irving found his joy and glory, and in his old 
age makes no sign of hope for himself, and seems to have 
no hope for the world but in its subjugation by red- 
handed despots. The reference is to Thomas Carlyle, who 
after Irving*s death thus wrote of him : " One who knew 
him well," meaning himself, " and may with good cause 
love him, has said, ' But for Irving, I had never known 
what the communion of man with man means. His was 
the freest, brotherliest, bravest human soul mine ever came 
in contact with : I call him, on the whole, the best man I 
have ever, after trial enough, found in this world, or now 
hope to find. The first time I saw Irving was six and 
twenty years ago, in his native town, Annan. He was 
fresh from Edinburgh, with college prizes, high character 
and promise. We had come to see our schoolmaster, who 
had also been his ; we heard of famed professors, of high 
matters, classical, mathematical, a whole wonderland of 
knowledge; nothing but joy, health, hopefulness without 
end, looked out from the blooming young man.' " 

We can scarcely help wishing that we had a record 
of one of those Nodes AmhrosianoB in that secluded, wave- 
dashed Annan. There, while the breakers moan, on the 
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sands, and Oiion sliines grandly above tlie Fritli, and 
the lamp bnms on the table, and the old clock in the 
comer sounds the swiftly-gliding hours, what glowing, 
eloquent and poetic discourse from the youth destined to 
pour a new light on the pulpit, and what intensity of 
interest in the youth who has since wielded the pen with 
surpassing, but often misdirected power ! Irving was only 
eighteen years old when he became master of a school in 
Haddington, and had scholars nearly as old as himself. 
His government of the school was severe and imperious, 
and he let the biggest lads know, by unmistakable sensa- 
tions on their backs, that he was dominie or lord ; but out 
of school he walked and talked and sported with the 
scholars in a manner that won their affection and esteem. 
While he was in Haddington, Thomas Chalmers, who was 
just beginning to shake Scotland with the thunders of his 
stormy yet magnificent eloquence, was announced to preach 
in Edinburgh. The schoolmaster and a number of his 
pupils went to hear him, starting after school-hours and 
returning the same evening, walking altogether thirty-five 
miles for the sake of a single sermon ! When they got to 
the church, they went up to the gallery, and were going 
into an empty pew, when a man told them it was engaged, 
at the same time stretching his arm across to prevent their 
entering. Irving reasoned with Hm, but in vain, and his 
patience exhausted, he raised his hand and exclaimed, 
" Remove your arm, or I will shatter it in pieces." 
The man was awed by Irving's manner, took away his 
arm, and the wearied lads followed their master into the 
pew. 

Irving was two years in Haddington, and then accepted 
the charge of a school in Kirkcaldy, where, as in his 
previous school, he was unsparing in the use of the rod. 
One day, when rueful sounds were coming out of the room, 
a joiner appeared at the door, axe in hand, and asked, 
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" Do ye want a hand the day, Mr. Irving ? " ironically 
intimating that he was able to supplement the birch with a 
more effective weapon. 

But if stripes were frequent in school, kindnesses were 
equally frequent out of school. He taught the boys to 
swim in the Frith of Forth, not seldom gliding through 
the water with a lesser one on his shoulders, and at night 
took them out for astronomical observations. Once when 
they were busy with a telescope, meteors darted from the 
sky, and some of the townspeople imagined that Irving 
was drawing the stars down, or at least knew when they 
would fall. 

In 1815 he was licensed to preach by the Presbytery of 
Kirkcaldy, and occasionally occupied the pulpit of that 
town, but was not much appreciated, for the people said 
he had " ower muckle gran*ner." One man kicked open 
his pew door and stalked indignantly out of the church 
when he saw the tall schoolmaster in the pulpit. 

The first time he preached in Annan there was a large 
congregation, drawn by curiosity to hear the youth so well 
known there as a boy. He was reading his sermon when 
he raised the Bible too high, and his manuscript fell over 
into the precentor's desk. It was an exciting moment to 
the congregation. What would the preacher do without 
his paper ? He leaned over the front of the pulpit, laid 
hold of the fallen leaves, crushed them up in his hand, and 
went on as fluently as before. The people were proud of 
a townsman who could thus assert his independence of 
paper. 

He stayed seven years in Kirkcaldy and left in the 
year 1818, being then in the twenty-sixth year of his age. 
After waiting in vain for a call to a church, he began 
to prepare for a mission to Persia. He would leave the 
land of his nativiiy, the Frith shores, the banks and braes 
hj which the bums and rivers winded on their romantic 
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way, the heathery moors, the fir-crowned ledges, the snowy 
scalps of the ancient mountains, the green retirements of 
the woods, the lochs dimpled by the Highland breeze, the 
towns and hamlets so dear to him ; and in Ispahan and 
Astrabad, and where Persepolis once stood the qneen of 
the East, he would preach the everlasting Gospel. He 
would go not as the agent of any society, but sti'ike 
out boldly and alone, like one of the primitive evangelists, 
and he would roll out his commission and announce a 
Saviour in regions covered with darkness and the shadow 
of death. Irving*s project never got beyond the region of 
dreams, but more than tweniy years since we saw the 
magnanimous daring with which he meditated his Persian 
scheme worked into fact by the Methodist youth who went 
from Yorkshire to China on his own responsibility, to 
grapple with the heathenism of that huge empire. 

While Irving was looking across to Asia as the scene 
of his future movements, he was invited by Dr. A. 
Thomson to preach in St. George's, Edinburgh, at the 
same time receiving an intimation that Dr. Chalmers 
would be present, that he was looking out for an assistant, 
and might make choice of him. After some waiting he 
had an interview with Dr. Chalmers, and the conclusion 
was, " I wiU preach to your people if you think fit, and if 
they bear with my preaching they will be the first people 
who have borne with it." He was diligent in his visitation 
of the Doctor's parishioners, and when he entered a house, 
no matter how mean or poor it might be, he began with 
the salutation, " Peace be to this house," and ere he left he 
laid his hands on the head of each child of the family, and 
said in tender and affectionate tones, " The Lord bless 
thee, and keep thee." But though he won his way to the 
hearts of the poor, it was not easy to content those who 
could only see excellence in Chalmers, and when it was 
discovered that ho was to preach, numbers left the church 
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with disappointment on their faces, saying, " It's no 
himsel' the day." 

Irving was quite as wonderful in his own way as 
the great " himsel*, " but it was not then the fashion 
to admire him ; his name was still in obscurity, and not, as 
it became, a charm to draw multitudes together. Besides, 
to say nothing of the power which Chalmers found in 
a direct and faithful evangelicism, he was better fitted 
to gain immediate populariiy than Irving. Chalmers 
at once stormed his way to the hearts and electrified 
the souls of his hearers ; Irving appealed by the slower 
processes of argument and reason to the intellect of the 
congregation. Chalmers' discourses had the quality of 
suddenness and startling grandeur, resembling avalanches 
thundering down an Alpine precipice ; Irving's discourses 
were characterised by a less tumultuous yet broader mag- 
nificence, and might be likened to a stately river sweeping 
through a luxuriant valley, and reflecting the grim 
masonry of lone keeps and the pinnacles of great cities. 

Irving was unappreciated in Glasgow save by a compa- 
rative few ; but the day was at hand when his genius was 
to assert itself, and when, so far as popular effect is 
concerned, he was to win some of the greatest pulpit 
triumphs ever known. Before leaving Glasgow for the 
charge he had accepted in London, he preached a fare- 
well sermon, in which he thus beautifully expressed 
himself, " God alone doth know my destiny, but though it 
were to minister in the hall of nobles and the courts and 
palaces of kings, He can never find for me more natural 
welcome, more kindly entertainment, and more refined 
enjoyment than He hath honoured me with in this suburb 
parish of a manufacturing city. My theology was never 
at fault around the fires of the poor; my manner never 
misrepresented, my good intentions never mistaken. 
Churchmen and Dissenters, Catholics and Protestants, 
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received me with equal graciousness. Here was the popu- 
larity worth the having, whose evidences are not in noise, 
ostentation and numbers, but in the heart opened and 
disburdened, in the cordial welcome of your poorest exhorta- 
tions, in the spirit blessed by your most unworthy 
prayer, in the flowing tear, the confided secret, the parting 
grasp, and the long, long entreaty to return. Of this 
popularity I am covetous, and God in His goodness hath 
granted it in abundance, with which I desire to be 
content." 

He began his labours in the Caledonian Chapel, London, 
one Sabbath morning in the year 1822. His first text was, 
" Therefore came I unto you without gainsaying, as soon 
as I was sent for : I ask therefore for what intent ye have 
sent for me ? " Crowds were soon drawn to the mean 
building by the melodious strain sounded from the pulpit. 
Sir James Mackintosh was induced to hear the preacher, 
and one phrase he used in reference to an orphaned family 
in his prayer, "thrown upon the fatherhood of Gk)d," was 
repeated by Mackintosh to George Canning, on whom 
it made such an impression that he determined to hear for 
himself, and, having done so, spoke of the sermon in the 
House of Commons as the most eloquent he had ever 
listened to. Canning's words gave a further impulse 
to the feeling in favour of Irving, and noblemen, states- 
men, poets, orators, philosophers, artists, thronged to 
catch the streams of rhetoric thus eulogised. Carriages 
with gorgeous coats of arms on their panels with diffi- 
culty made their way to the church door, and titled ladies 
were thankful for a seat on the pulpit steps. What lofty 
brows, what bright eyes, what representatives of every 
sphere of human genius were grouped before the preacher ! 
He faltered not, but prophet-like in majesty of aspect, 
with grand voice and in stately periods he expatiated 
on the great themes with which he was charged. At last 
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he attained the position due to liis powers, and was recog- 
nised as a king of men. 

In 1827 tlie new clinrcli wldcli had been built for 
Mr. Irving in Regent-square was opened by Dr. Chahners. 
Irving offered to assist him by reading the chapter. He 
made choice of the longest in the Bible, and, as if forgetful 
that a sermon was yet to come, expounded for an hour and 
a half. The brilliant crowds that thronged the old and 
dingy building did not follow him to the towered temple, 
which had been reared with hopes of larger and more 
commanding influence. The novelty was over, and, as 
Thomas Carlyle says, " Fashion went her idle way to gaze 
on Egyptian crocodiles, Iroquois hunters, or whatever 
might be, and forgot this man." The church was well 
filled, but there was no longer the rush of high aristocrats 
and men of genius; and Irving ceased to be the orator 
setting London in a ferment with imperial accents, and 
was simply a preacher limited to a large yet commonplace 
congregation. He might still have been happy and useful, 
but the enormous popularity he had enjoyed made the 
ordinary life of a minister distasteful to him ; consciously 
or unconsciously, he aimed at being the great light of his 
age, and where genius failed, he resorted to singularity. 

While still preaching in the Caledonian Chapel, he 
began to engage his mind with the difficult questions 
of unfulfilled prophecy, and as it has been said, "the 
gorgeous and cloudy vistas of the Apocalypse became a 
legible chart of the future to his fervent eyes." Albury 
Park, the seat of Mr. H. Drummond, was the scene of 
prolonged conferences, in which he united with a number 
of ministers and laymen in the examination of those 
portions of God's Word which were supposed to bear 
on the destiny of the Jews, or on the personal reign of 
Christ. But imagination rather than reason was the 
faculty he brought to his prophetic studies, and many 
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of liis interpretations of Scripture were forced and 
fanciful. 

'His first prophetical work was " Babylon and Infidelity 
Foredoomed by Gk)d." It contains, with much that is 
cldldisli in argument, passages rising to rapture of 
eloquence, and tbere is in it a description of Popery so 
masterly and accurate tbat it must be quoted : " 0, it is 
an ample net for catching men ! A delusion and bondage 
made for the world, as the G-ospel was a redemption made 
for the world ! No partial error like that of the Grnostics, 
framed out of mystic imaginations ; or that of the Arians, 
framed out of the proud arguments of reason, but a 
stupendous deception and universal counterfeit of truth, 
which hath a chamber for every natural faculty of the 
soul, and an occupation for every energy of the natural 
spirit, permitting every extreme of abstemiousness and 
indulgence, fast and revelry, melancholy abstraction and 
burning zeal, subtle acuteness and popular discourse, 
world-renunciation and worldly ambition; embracing the 
arts and the sciences and the stores of ancient learning, 
adding antiquity and misrepresentation of all monuments 
of better times, and covering carefully with a venerable 
veil that only monument of better times which was able to 
expose the false ministry of the infinite superstition, and 
overthrow to the ground the fabric of this mighty temple, 
which Satan had constructed for his own glory, out of 
those materials which were builded together for the glory 
of God and Christ." 

Having adopted Millenarian views, he preached them 
with his usual fervour, and went to Scotland to warn 
his countrymen of the coming of Christ. In his own 
county of Dumfries there was great excitement. On the 
' Sabbath, ministers closed their churches and went with 
their flocks to hear him. From the scenes of his youth 
and childhood he passed to Edinburgh, where he lectured 

1* 
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on the Apocalypse in St. Andrew's Clmrcli, and thougli lie 
began at six o'clock in the morning, vast crowds assembled, 
and numbers were nnable to get in. Soon after his visit 
to Edinburgh he preached in Perth from a text in one of 
those chapters in St. Matthew's Gospel which have refer- 
ence to " the coming of the Son of Man." While he was 
unfolding his theme the church was darkened by a cloud, 
from which came a vivid flash of lightning and a tremen- 
dous peal of thunder. He paused, and then with deepened 
solemnity quoted the words, " For as the lightning cometh 
out of the east, and shineth even unto the west ; so shall 
also the coming of the Son of Man be." 

Unfortunately he became erratic, not only in pro- 
phetical interpretation, but also in doctrinal statement. 
With all his powers, he lacked the qualities of the theolo- 
gian, and while sincerely desirous of making known the 
truth, fell into serious error as to the person of Christ, 
teaching that He had the grace of sinlessness, not by 
nature, but by the indwelling of the Holy Spirit ; in other 
words, that Christ had propensities to sin such as we have, 
but that they were restrained by Divine influence. On 
account of this heresy, and the disturbances caused by the 
voices and strange tongues which he encouraged in his 
church, he was deposed from the ministry. 

He did not long survive this exercise of discipline. 
Yielding himself to the guidance of foolish and fantastic 
men, he went to Glasgow on a prophetic mission. When 
he got to the city, he took off his hat in the street, 
exclaiming, "Blessed be the name of the Shepherd of 
Israel, Who has brought us to the end of our journey, in 
the fulness of the blessing of the gospel of peace." In 
Glasgow he was stricken down by fatal sickness. He was 
heard one day murmuring to himself in Hebrew, " The 
Lord is my Shepherd," and there was something of the old 
exultant swell of voice as he went on. "Yea, though 
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I -walk througli the valley of tlie shadow of death ; I 
will fear no evil for Thou art with me; Thy rod and Thy 
8ta£E they comfort me." His last words were, " If I die, I 
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die unto tlie Lord;" and in the forty-second year of his 
age, he found the rest for which he had vainly struggled on 
earth. 

He was buried in one of the crypts of Glasgow Cathe- 
dral, and near his grave is a window in which John 
the Baptist is represented, but with Irving's grand head 
and face, as preaching in the wilderness. 

But his writings are his best monument, and however 
much we may dissent from his prophetical fancies, from his 
error as to the person of our Lord, from certain eccentrici- 
ties of thought, and from occasional remarks on Methodism 
not over-courteous bub balanced by others in which he 
warms into eulogy; we must allow him the praise of 
being a great master of spoken and written language, and 
of having given delineations of Christian morality scarcely 
surpassed in the whole range of religious literature. His 
discourses, in their blending of literary and historic 
interest, in their gleams of softened beauty and their 
upheavals of wild grandeur, suggest comparison with a 
noble prospect to be enjoyed from the bridge that spans tibe 
Tay at Dunkeld. Near by, Bimham stands proudly in its 
Shakesperian fame ; the river clear as glass rushes swiftly 
over its rock-paven bed ; in the foreground of the picture, 
half veiled by delicate foliage, are the mansion of the Duke 
of Athol, with its fair lawn sloping to the waiter, and 
the shattered cathedral in which Gawin Dougls^^ the trans- 
lator of Virgil, sat throned in prelatical pomp; and beyond 
are dark firs, steep bald cUfEs, and the hazy blue«of ^tant 
mountains : such beautiful variety, such panoramic magni- 
ficence are to be found in the discourses of Lrving, of whose 
character we cannot say less, than that he was a good man, 
and, up to the measure of his convictions, a faithful 
minister of Jesus Christ. 



DR. LAWSOH, 

OF SELKIRK. 




j^EORGE LAWSON. diatingmalied by mas- 
6 powers of intellect^ ^g^ character as a 
[ Chriatian, ajid long and faithful labours as 
a Minister and Theological Professor in the 
Secession Church, wa8bomintheyearl?49, 
at BoghoQse, a small farm in Peeblesshire. 
Hia father \raa remarkable for his great 
indastry. To the care of a farm he added the trade of a car- 
penter, and y/ea often busy with axe and a&vr by one o'clock 
in the morning. Both parents were animated by a grave, 
heroic, piel;, that would have associated them with Knox 
and Wishart in the struggle against Boman dominancy, or 
have sent them in the track of Peden and Cameron, when 
the heather was the Covenanter's bed, and the rock his 
sanctuary. They were members of the Secession Church 
in West Linton, a village at the foot of the Pentlands, 
fialph Erskine was in BunfermJine, and West Linton 
was frequently favoured with his ministrations, until the 
Kev. James Mair waa ordained to take charge of the HtUe 
dock. Mr. Mair was a worthy man, diligent in all the 
duties of his office, but afOicted with an irascible temper. 
His man-servant told him that he was about to leave him. 
" Hout man," said Mr. Mair, " what's making you think of 
that ? " " 'Deed, Sir," was the reply, " to tell you the even 
down tratb, your temper is so bad that I cannot bear it any 
longer." " Fie, man," rejoined the minister ; " I am sure 
you ken that is no sooner on than it's off t^ain." " That's 
true," said the servant! "bnt then the evil ia, that it's 
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Dae sooner off than it's on again." But tlie good man nn- 
feignedly deplored his infirmity before God. A young 
minister went to assist him at a Communion service. He 
was cordially welcomed to the manse ; but he had not been 
there long before Mr. Mair's explosions of ill-temper were 
such that he determined to return home the following 
morning. He retired to rest ; but was awoke by a low and 
plaintive voice as of one with a deep anguish in his heart. 
It was the voice of the pastor, who was mourning before 
God on account of the stumbling-block he had cast in the 
way of his younger brother the previous evening, and 
praying that he might have ^race to be more on his guard 
while his visitor was with him, and at all other times. 
The young man's heart was melted by this touching proof 
of contrition; he gave up his intention of leaving, and 
joyfully took part in the sacramental solemnity. 

The effect of a godly parentage was seen in George 
Lawson's early consecration to God. From childhood he 
was imbued with the principles and the spirit of religion, 
and though shut out from the intellectual stir associated 
with towns and cities, he was not without healthy mental 
excitement. Theological questions were often discussed 
under his father's roof, by men familiar with the great 
books of Owen, Manton, Baxter, and Boston ; and if at 
times they got too deep for him, there were other times 
when his heart beat quicker as he heard of the brave deeds, 
and unconquerable fideliiy of men whose names are justly 
graven on the foundations of Scotland's Church. The 
powers of his mind were precociously developed ; and his 
parents, acting in accordance with his own predilections, 
decided to give him educational advantages which should 
facilitate his entrance on the work of the Gospel ministry. 

A young man named Johnstone was engaged as his 
classical tutor. The relation between teacher and scholar 
was of the happiest character, and their friendship was 
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tenderly clierislied to the end of their days. Mr. Johnstone 
became Secession minister of Ecclefechan. He had in his 
congregation a youth with deep, keen eyes and massive 
brow, who has become famous as Thomas Carlyle ; who, 
notwithstanding his apparent indifference to the truths 
which once impressed him, has been known to say: "I 
have seen many capped and equipped bishops and other 
episcopal dignitaries, but I have never seen one who more 
beautifully combined in himself the Christian and the 
Christian gentleman than did Mr. Johnstone." 

When fifteen years old, George Lawson entered the 
University of Edinburgh, of which Dr. Robertson, the 
gifted and laborious historian, was at that time Principal. 
He found there a band of young men who, like himself, 
were deeply studious, and intent on Christian nobleness of 
character. But the brightest name in the sacred ring of his 
college friendships was that of Michael Bruce, who wrote 
three beautiful paraphrases, appended with others, to the 
Scottish version of the Psalms, but better known as the 
author of that exquisite lyric, the " Hymn to the Cuckoo," 
which John Logan, to whom Bruce's manuscripts had 
been entrusted, after his death by his father, had the 
effrontery to publish as his own composition. But the 
suspicion of fraud on the part of Logan at length deepened 
to certainly, and the strain which celebrates " the beauteous 
stranger of the grove," is now justly recognised as the 
melodious outflow of Bruce's genius. 

Michael Bruce was bom in a poor cottage on a hill 
sloping towards the lovely waters of Lochleven, and while 
tending cattle on the Lomonds, improved his mind by 
reading, filled his imagination yrith the grand imagery and 
varying aspects of light and shadow presented by moun- 
tain, lake, and sky, and opened his heart to the voice of 
God as it spake to him in the solitude of his pastoral 
haunts. His father having received a small legacy sent 
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him to the Edinburgli University. He completed the 
usual sessions and then entered a Divinity Hall. But the 
glowing hopes of his father, and his own expectation of a 
worthy career as a minister of the Grospel, were doomed to 
disappointment. Consumption arrested him in his studies, 
and the roseate splendours on the horizon of his life were 
clouded by an early death. His friend Lawson went to 
see him when the disease was in its later stage. His face 
was worn and ghastly, but his eyes were lustrous as if 
visions of rejoicing seraphim had floated before them. " I 
am happy to see you so cheerful," said his brother student. 
"Why should not a man be cheerful on the verge of 
Heaven?" responded the dying youth. He died in the 
twenty-second year of his age. His Bible was on his 
pillow to the last, and as if to check the sorrows of his 
parents and friends, a special mark was put against those 
tender words of Jeremiah, " Weep ye not for the dead, 
neither bemoan him." 

In the summer of 1766, George Lawson entered the 
Divinity HaU at Kinross, under the Professorship of the 
• Rev. John Swanton. Lawson only enjoyed the advantage 
of Mr. Swanton's prelections for one session ; for having 
gone to Perth to assist at the celebration of the Lord's 
Supper, the professor had an attack of inflammation, and 
died before he could be removed to his own house. His 
last words were : " I would not now return to life for ten 
thousand worlds ; for though my heart and my flesh fail 
me, * God is the strength of my heart, and my portion for 
ever.' " 

On the death of Mr. Swanton, the Rev. John Brown, 
of Haddington, was appointed his successor in the Theo- 
logical chair of the Secession Church. This man has 
given a great and venerated name to the religious history 
of Scotland. Bom in poverty, he struggled through toil 
and hardship to eminence as a scholar. He became 
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familiar mtli almost all the languages spoken on the con- 
tinent ; Latin, Greek, and Hebrew yielded their treasures 
to his unflagging industry. Nor did Syriac, Arabic, 
Persic, Ethiopic, escape his linguistic avidity. With such 
rapidity did he acquire a language, that the superstitious 
said he had Satan for his instructor. He was the author 
of several works, but " The Self-Interpreting Bible " is the 
most splendid device in the heraldry of his fame ; and one 
of his descendants, the genial writer of ''Rab and his 
Friends," felt a thrill of family pride when asked by a 
poor woman in the county of Kent if he were related to 
" Self-Interpreting Brown." Previous to his ordination 
he taught a school at a place called Gaimey Bridge, and 
went thence every Sabbath day to enjoy the ministrations 
of the saintly Balph Erskine, at Dunfermline. "I can 
never forget," he said, " those days when I travelled over 
the hills of Cleish to hear that great man of God, whose 
sermons were brought home by the Spirit of God to my 
heart. At those times I thought I met with the God of 
Israel and saw Him face to face." 

Dr. Brown was for many years minister of the Secession 
Church, in Haddington, and was justiy regarded as one of 
the pillars of his denomination. He preached Christ with 
power and fidelity while he lived, and his last words were, 
"My Christ." 

George Lawson fully appreciated the privilege of being 
in daily contact with a mind so full and vigorous, and a 
heart so thoroughly steeped in Christian sentiment. His 
profiting appeared to the Professor, who thought that the 
greatest service he had done to his generation was in help- 
ing forward to the ministry four young men of singular 
promise, of whom George Lawson was one. 

But the time came when the student was no longer to 
sit at the feet of the Scottish Eabbi, but to enter on the 
work for which he had been preparing with such ezemplary 
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diligence, flis first experiences of ministerial life were 
very much like those of a Methodist preacher of the old 
time. Bis father provided him with a horse, the saddle- 
bags were thrown over its back, and young Lawson went 
forth, as was the general custom of probationers of his 
Chnrch, among the towns and villages needing a pnlpit- 
snpply. He had free entertainment for himseK and beast 
at farm-hoxLses, and received half-a-gtiinea for each 
Sabbath's labour. 

If for a time a wandering star, he gave a steady light. 
Though young he was grave and decorous in conduct, and 
his sermons were characterised by a masculine vigour of 
thought which conmiended them to the judgment and the 
conscience of hearers who were inclined to listen with 
somewhat critical ears to one whose position as a preacher 
was yet undetermined. His discourses were solid yet 
transparent masses of thought. He had no poveriy to lude 
with large phrases and gaudy metaphors; and when 
eloquent, it was not by elaborated beauty, but force of 
thought and strength of language. Like Dr. Bunting, he 
wore the armour and wielded the weapons of a giant at the 
beginning of his course. 

While employed in itineracy, he had to supply a vacancy 
occasioned by the decease of the minister in Selkirk. He 
gave such satisfaction, that he was unanimously chosen as 
the pastor of the Church, and held that charge to the day 
of his death. The lines could scarcely have fallen to him 
in more pleasant places. It is difficult to say whether the 
neighbourhood of Selkirk is most distinguished by the 
beauiy of its scenery, or the charm of its historical and 
literary associations. Over landscapes gracefully moulded 
and appropriately garlanded, pieiyand genius have thrown 
their own peculiar lights. In quiet rambles when duiy was 
less pressing, or in his visitation of the cottages and farm- 
steads of his people, the minister could look on the silvery 
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band of the Tweed, or fill his eyes with the loveliness of 
Yarrow, and St. Mary's Loch ; waters which glow with the 
calm splendour of Wordsworth's poetic thought. The 
Ettrick flows past the town ; and, walking along its bank, 
he would come to the kirk of Ettrick, where Thomas 
Boston, the writer of those once popular books, "The 
Fourfold State," and " The Crook in the Lot," preached 
for many years. At other times he could stride away to 
the Eildon Hills, or muse on ancient times amid the grand 
walls and cunningly-wrought windows of Melrose or Dry- 
burgh Abbey ; the latter specially interesting to him as the 
early haunt of Ealph and Ebenezer Erskine. He found 
the pathos of history as he stepped over Flodden Field, 
where " the flowers of the forest were a' wede away," and 
in later life could see the gables and turrets of Abbotsf ord 
gleaming through foliage, the shadows of which cooled the 
brow of " the great Magician of the North." 

The second name that Lawson wrote in the baptismal 
register of his church was Mungo Park. He saw the child 
grow to manhood, and watched with joyful solicitude the 
manifestations of that spirit of adventure which impelled 
Park to lone and perilous wanderings in tracts of Africa 
previously untrodden by European feet. The minister 
hailed his return ; and, eager for information and interested 
in openings for missionary enterprise, listened with delight 
to his narratives of travel and his accounts of Ethiopian 
customs. When Park went forth on his last and fatal 
expedition, he had the prayers and blessings of the good 
pastor. Nor did the family of the wanderer lack Mr. 
Lawson's tender sympathy when, after long expectation of 
his return to the old ^^urmstead on which he had been 
brought up, there could be no other conviction than that 
Perished in Africa must be written against his name in the 
family Bible. 

Mr. Lawson was a great student ; he intermeddled with 
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all knowledge ; but the Bible in tbe original languages, and 
in the noble English translation, was the treasury in which 
he most delighted. His thorough acquaintance with Grod's 
Word, and his skill in applying it to peculiar circum- 
stances, were at times beautifully exemplified. Going to 
preach at Harwich, he was overtaken by a storm of wind 
and rain. He had to take shelter in a cottage by the way- 
side, and improved the incident in a sermon on the words, 
"A man shall be an hiding-place from the wind, and a 
covert from the tempest." Opening a new church at 
Lauder, he warned his hearers against formal and cere- 
monial worship by taking as the basis of his discourse, 
" Israel hath forgotten his Maker, and buildeth temples." 
He heard of Napoleon's banishment to St. Helena, when at 
Annan, and after a few hours' preparation, gave an impres- 
sive sermon to two thousand people, founded on a passage 
in Jeremiah, " How is the hammer of the whole earth cut 
asunder and broken." 

He was emphatically a meditative man, and his abstrac- 
tion of mind occasionally led to amusing incidents. He 
was out one rainy day, when a friend, whose door he was 
passing, put an umbrella into his hand. A person met 
him, and noticed that the umbrella was buttoned up in his 
great coat. His daughter's bonnet was hung on the peg on 
which he usually hung his hat. Going out he took it 
down, and would have walked into the street with it on 
his head if he had not been prevented by one of the family. 
The kitchen chinmey was on fire, and the servant, greatly 
alarmed, rushed to the study and shrieked out, " Sir, the 
house is on fire." "Go and tell your mistress," he said; 
" you know I have no charge of household matters." He 
and his wife, returning from a sacrament in the country, 
were riding in the old fashion on one horse, but Mrs. 
Lawson wishing to call on a friend, requested him to wait 
for her return. The horse was not disposed to stand still, 
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and walked o£E witli its meditatiye master to Selkirk. The 
minister called to the servant, " Here, come and take yotir 
mistress off." The servant explained the state of matters 
to him, and he had to ride back to meet his wife. 

Though there was not a kindlier heart in Scotland, he 
could, when necessary, give severe reproofs. Sooa after 
his settlement in Selkirk, one of the congregation, who was 
disposed to be meddlesome, told him that the people were 
very well pleased with his discourses, but did not like his 
texts. " I should not have wondered," he replied, " if they 
had found fault with my discourses, but why should they 
find fault with the Word of God ? " "I do not know," 
said the busybody, "but that's what they say, and I aye 
like to speak all my mind." "Do you know," inquired 
the minister, "what Solomon says of such as you?" 
"No," said the man; "and what does Solomon say?" 
" He says, * A fool uttereth all his mind.' " He was visiting 
one day at the house of a friend, when a gentleman was 
present who frequently used the words, " The devil take 
me." The dinner had only just begun, but the Doctor 
rose and ordered his horse. His host pressed him to give 
a reason for his abrupt departure. He said, " That gentle- 
man has been praying pretty often this afternoon that the 
devil would take him, and as I have no wish to be present 
at the scene, I beg to be allowed to depart." Being at one 
time in poor health, he went to consult the famous Dr. 
Gregory, of Edinburgh. The physician repeatedly made a 
profane use of the name of God. Dr. Lawson could not 
pass over so flagrant an evil, and on leaving, said to him, 
" Sir, it is written, * Thou shalt not take the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain; for the Lord will not hold him 
guiltless that taketh His name in vain.' " To a minister 
who indulged in a trifling and unbecoming spirit, he said, 
"Sir, your predecessor was a grave, good, godly man." 
" You do not mean," said the minister, " to insinuate that 
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I am not." "I only say emphatically," was tlie reply, 
" that yonr predecessor was an eminently godly man." 

His own character as a minister was bright as St. 
Mary's Loch when the sun shines full upon it. In his 
own manse, in his intercourse with his brethren, in his 
pastoral visits, whether in the streets of Selkirk or to 
quiet cottages on " the bonny holms of Yarrow," in the 
vestry with his elders and deacons, or in the pulpit, where 
his voice was ever a welcome sound to his people, he main- 
tained the spirit and deportment of a servant of God. As 
years increased, his wisdom and piety deepened and mel- 
lowed, and the venerableness of the patriarch and the grace 
of the Apostle were beautifully blended in his old age. 

Though simple in appearance and manner, he had a 
native dignity and greatness qualifying him for intercourse 
with those high above him in social station. Sir J. 
Pringle, of Hayning, had on one occasion a number of 
noble and distinguished guests at his mansion. They 
wished to know if there were any " characters " in the 
neighbourhood. Their host thought of the Secession 
minister at Selkirk, and told them that he had for a neigh- 
bour one of the wisest and best men living, and that he 
would invite him to dine with them. Dr. Lawson went, 
and for a time the company was disappointed ; for he gave 
no indication of either oddity or superiority. After awhile 
conversation turned on the British Constitution. This 
brought up the merits and demerits of the Spanish Consti- 
tution. The Doctor was drawn into the subject, and gave 
such full and varied information in reference to Spain and 
its politics that all present were enchanted. On leaving, 
one of the guests shook his hand with great cordiality, 
saying at the same time : " Sir, we were only anxious to 
see you at first as a ' character,' and now there is not one 
of us but is ready almost to worship you." 

After the death of the Princess Charlotte, Prince 
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Leopold went to Scotland, and visited Sir Walter Scott, at 
Abbotsford. He passed tlirough Selkirk, and received all 
tlie hononrs tlie little town conld afford. Dr. Lawson was 
presented to him. Tlie Prince was struck by his venerable 
aspect, and among other things said : '* Such a man as 
you need not be afraid of the infirmities of age, nor of any 
earthly calamity. Grod is your Friend and Protector." 
To this the Doctor replied : " Please your Boyal Highness, 
I have long had a wish to see you on your own account^ 
and still more so on account of your illustrious ancestors, 
Frederic and John, who so warmly defended the Reforma- 
tion, and suffered so much in protecting Luther. On this 
account I have a greater regard for your family than for 
any other of the Princes of Germany." The Prince thus 
responded : " Reverend Doctor, I sincerely thank you for 
the high compliment you have just now paid me. Such a 
compliment I have never received before : I am proud to 
think it is a just one. My ancestors were all zealous Pro- 
testants, and I can assure you so am I, Doctor." Sir 
Walter Scott said to one of the company : " You see. Dr. 
Lawson has done better than us all, and got beyond us all 
in favour." 

Dr. Lawson, who received his diploma as D.D. from 
the University of Aberdeen, was appointed to succeed 
John Brown, of Haddington, as Theological Professor for 
the Secession Church. There was no collegiate residence 
in Selkirk. The students obtained lodgings at such houses 
as were open to them, and attended lectures in the church 
or the manse. Selkirk became noted as a School of the 
prophets, and the Professor was revered by all who had 
the advantage of his instructions. Numbers of them 
became locally eminent, and some more famous than their 
master. 

Dr. Alexander Fletcher, of London, so renowned as a 
preacher to children, studied under him. In youth he was 
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remarkably popular, and was for two years his father's 
assistant at the Bridge of Teith, in Perthshire. The old 
man was rather jealous when he saw crowds flocking to 
hear his son, while he had only the ordinary congregation. 
Alexander was pained by his father's disturbance of 
mind and took generous means to allay it. He asked his 
father to lend him one of his manuscripts, he committed 
the sermon to memory, and delivered, it with more than 
common fervour. The people were in ecstasies, and one 
member of the congregation said, " The old man never 
preached a sermon in his life like that." On entering the 
manse Alexander said, " Father, is that satisfactory ? " 
" O, ay ! " replied the old man, " quite satisfactory." 
"Yes, and you see," added the noble son, "how little 
worth the popular prejudices are." The old man never* 
manifested any jealousy after that. 

Ralph Wardlaw was another of Dr. Lawson's students. 
Though he left the Secession Church, he ever entertained 
a deep sense of gratitude for the benefits he received in 
the Selkirk Divinity Hall, and in sending his work on 
" The Socinian Controversy" to his old teacher, expressed 
himself as attached, by many pleasant and profitable memo- 
ries " to the beloved and revered tutor under whom he 
spent so happily his allotted time as a student." 

Dr. John Brown, the great expositor, was also a 
Selkirk man. In early life he indulged in metaphysical 
subtlety and literary adornments, to the obscuration of 
evangelical thought. He delivered a discourse which was 
severely criticised by the students and a minister who was 
present. The kind Professor called him into his library at 
night, and asked him how he felt after the censures of his 
performance. He acknowledged that he deserved it all. 
"Yes," added Dr. Lawson, " I fear you have, and if I had 
gone into criticism I might have been more severe ; but, 
John, we have both good reason to look well to our work, 
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for if you come short in anything, every one will say, 
how much better yon would have turned out if you had 
studied under your grandfather." This tender expostula- 
tion was not lost on young Brown, and his powers were 
worthily bent to the elucidation of Grospel truth. 

Dr. Lawson's last public service was a sermon on the 
death of George the Third. He was carried in a chair 
from the manse to the church, and preached in weakness 
of body, but with vigour of mind and fervour of heart, 
from the words, " I have said, ye are gods ; and all of you 
are children of the Most High. But ye shall die like men, 
and fall like one of the princes." 

A few days after this service, his soul escaped from 
earth. When he was dying one of his sons said to him, 
" Dearest father, what is the ground of your hope and 
comfort in this trying hour ? " " All my hope, and all my 
comfort," he replied, " spring out of the mercy of God, as 
manifested in the mediation of Christ Jesus. Here are 
my only stay, and strength, and consolation." Allusion 
was made to his useful life. He said, " No, no ; had I 
been such a man as Mr. Brown, of Haddington, or Mr. 
Johnstone, of Ecclefechan, I would have done far more 
good. I have done little, very little." He- called his 
family one after another to come near him. He took each 
by the hand, blessed them, and bade them farewell in a 
devout and affecting manner. He then lifted up both 
hands, and, looking on his children, and the friends who 
had come to be with him to the last, said, with faltering 
voice : " The Lord my God bless you all." Prayer was 
made that his departure might be in peace. " Lord take 
me to Paradise," was his response ; and then "he was not ; 
for God took him." He died in the year 1820 ; leaving a 
name that is still held in high honour throughout Scot- 
land. His intellect was distinguished by simple grandeur, 
and resembled a bare and awful peak, such as that of Ben 
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Ledi OP Ben Lomond, rather tlian a gentle slope on wHcli 
the flowers Lave made rich mosaics in gold and crimson. 
All his mental facnltiea were of the solid, practical order, 
and by tongue and pen he gave a flne example of the 
power of clear thinking expressed in plain words. His 
writings have gained a good position in religious literature ; 
but his highest praise is that he was a good man, and 
"mighty in the Scriptures." 
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NANTyears before Walter Scott wove the name 

ot TJlva into hia.aong as one of a " group of 

^ iBletagaythatguardfamedStafEaround," an 

• old mnn, who had long been renowned among 
landers for his wisdom and integrity, was 

; dying in one o£ ite cottages. He called hia 
children to his bedside, and with patriarchal 
authority said, " I have searched carefully through all the 
traditions of our family, and I never could discover that 
there was a dishonest man among our forefathers. If there. 
fore any of yon should take to dishonest ways, it will not be 
because it rung in our blood. I leave this precept with you : 
Be honest." The old man was one of the ancestors of David 
LivisasTONE, who regarded that dying charge as a nobler 
inheritance for the family than a coaLof-arms quartered in 
gold and crimson, or a castle enriched with baronial aplen- 
donrs. David's grandfather, being unable to obtain sup- 
port for his unmerous children from his small farm 
in Ulva, renioved to Blantyre, a village on a beautiful 
reach of the Clyde above Glasgow, where he found employ- 
ment in a large cotton manufactory. In the noisier life of 
Blantyre he fondly cherished the romantic memories of 
Ulva ; and David, when a boy, listened with delight to his 
Hebridean legends, and also to the Gaelic songs sung 
by his grandmother, which she believed to have been 
composed by islanders who had been captured by the 
Turks. The great traveller whose name will be famous as 
long as LEbke Ngami reddens with the glow of African 
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sansets, or tte Zambesi imslies down the awfnl diasm 
whicli breaks its cbannel, was bom at Blantyre in 1813. 
Wben ten years old lie was sent to tbe cotton-works ; but 
was determined to make np for the defects of his education 
by his own exertions, and with part of his first week's 
wages bonght Ruddiman's " Rudiments of Latin," which 
he carefully studied. He had to be in the factory, with 
short intervals for meals, from six in the morning 
until eight at night, but as soon as his work was over 
he hastened to a night-school, where he remained until ten, 
and then, unless his mother snatched the book from his 
hand, sat reading and thinking until twelve. His difficul- 
ties in the acquisition of learning were great; but he 
was a thorough adept in the Scotch way of putting a stout 
heart to a steep hill, and when sixteen was able to read 
Virgil and Horace, and other classic authors. In English 
literature he preferred books of Travel and Science to 
Boston's " Fourfold State," and others of a like kind, to 
which his father wished him to give his attention. The 
last time his father applied the rod to his shoulders, was on 
his positively refusing to read Wilberforce's " Practical 
Christianity." After a number of years his dislike of 
religious reading was happily overcome by Dick's " Philo- 
sophy of EeHgion," and " Philosophy of a Future State." 
His parents had carefully instructed him in the principles 
of Christianity, and about the time that Dr. Dick convinced 
him that there was no real hostility between science and 
religion, he began to feel the necessity of personal relation- 
ship to God through Christ. The sense of sins forgiven 
awoke in him a desire to glorify his Divine Benefactor, 
and his Missionary work in Africa was the outcome of his 
happy experience of Christ's saving power in Blaniyre. 
When he reached his nineteenth year he earned such wages 
as enabled him to attend Greek and Medical classes in 
the Glasgow University through the winter months, and 
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also to take advantage of Dr. Wardlaw's Divinity Lectures 
in tlie summer. In his college course lie did not receive, 
and did not wish for, pecuniary help from any one ; and, as 
day after day he trod the nine miles of road between his 
home and Glasgow, he thought not of the honours or 
emoluments of the scholar, but of greater capabilities of 
doing good to his fellow men. Having finished his medical 
curriculum, and passed an examination more than usually 
severe, he was admitted a Licentiate of Faculiy of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, and rejoiced in becoming a member of 
a profession which has for its end the mitigation of human 
suffering and the lengthening of human life. 

It had been his intention to go as a medical Missionary 
to China, but that field of Christian enterprise was closed 
against him by the outbreak of the opium war, and he was 
induced by the London Missionary Society to look towards 
Africa as the scene of his labours. He left England in 
1840, and landing at the Cape, went to Algoa Bay, and 
thence to Kuruman, where the heroic MofEat had opened 
a paradise in the wilderness. There was before him a fine 
exemplification of what could be done by godly persever- 
ance in the stone-built church and mission-house, the 
printing press and the garden with the shadow of vine- 
leaves on its herbs, and the fruit-trees blooming by its 
irrigating rivulet. Having received instructions from the 
Directors of the London Missionary Society to establish a 
mission further inland, he did not stay long at Kuruman, 
but that station was always a bright spot to him, for 
when he had been in Africa four years he was married to 
Mr. Moffat's eldest daughter, Mary. She had much of 
the spirit of her illustrious father, and Livingstone had 
in her a helper with a brave affectionate soul, and a hand 
never weary in good works. After some preliminary 
explorations, he made choice of a part of the country 
occupied by the Bakatla tribe of the Bechuanas, as the 
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site of a mission station, and removed there in 1843. 
Wliile at the village Mabotsa, his left arm was in part 
disabled by a lion. He had shot it, but before the bullets 
took effect, it sprang upon him, and would have killed him 
if a man whose life he had saved by surgical skill when he 
was suffering from a wound inflicted by a buffalo, had not 
come forward with his spear. The infuriated beast turned 
its attention to its new assailant, and Livingstone was 
saved, but had eleven teeth-marks in his arm, while the 
bone was so crunched into splinters that it never properly 
united. 

In 1845 Livingstone attached himself to the section of 
the Bechuanas called the Bakwains. He thought highly 
of Sechele, the^chief , a man of bright intellect and impres- 
sible heart. When he opened his commission to the 
people as a minister of Christ, Sechele asked him if his 
forefathers knew of a future judgment. He replied in the 
affirmative, and began to speak of the great white throne 
and the dead of all ages assembled before the Judge. "You 
startle me," replied the chief; "these words make all my 
bones to shake ; I have no more strength in me. But my 
fathers were living at the same time yours were, and how 
is it that they did not send them word about these things 
sooner? They all passed away into darkness without 
knowing whither they were going." Sechele was eager for 
instruction, and soon learned to read the Bible. Isaiah was 
one of his favourites, and he uSed to say, " He was a fine 
man, that Isaiah ; he knew how to speak." He wished to 
aid the Missionary in his efforts to convert his subjects to 
Christianity, but while as yet only in the twilight of the 
faith, had little confidence in the efficacy of argument and 
persuasion. "Do you imagine," he asked, "these people 
will ever believe by your merely talking to them;" and 
added, " I can make them do nothing but by thrashing 
them ; and if you like I shall call my head men, and with 
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our whips of rhinoceros-liide we will soon make them all 
believe together." When Sechele was baptized, and made 
a public profession of Christianity, his people thought he 
was under the influence of some strange glamour, and 
some of them addressed him in taunts, which, he remarked, 
in the days of his heathenism would have cost them their 
lives. A protracted drought rendered his position pecu- 
liarly trying, as he had been a noted rain-maker, and the 
general opinion was that his refusal to charm the clouds 
had caused the absence of rain. On account of the drought 
the tribe migrated from Chonuane to the bank of a stream 
called the Kolobeng. Livingstone built a house there, and 
when not employed in teaching or preaching, had to act as 
gardener, carpenter and blacksmith, while his noble wife, 
in addition to the mission work in which she took part, 
made candles, soap, and the clothes required by the family. 
A few words from Sechele suggested to Livingstone the 
expedition to Lake Ngami. He was accompanied by 
Colonel Steele and Mr. Oswell, the famous elephant hunter. 
The great difficulty was in crossing the Kalahari Desert, 
which stretches between the lake and the Orange river. 
The beds of ancient rivers show that it was once abund- 
antly watered, but now it has no running water, and very 
little in wells. Still it is not a dreary waste of barren sand, 
but is almost covered with grass, and plants with tuberous 
roots, and after a season of heavy rain produces vast 
numbers of water-melons, with which both men and wild 
animals rejoice to slake their thirst. Livingstone and his 
companions sufEered from want of water while they were 
in the desert; and at one time, when terribly parched, 
thought they were about to dash into a lake, which, to 
their chagrin, proved to be only a deceptive mirage caused 
by a blue haze above the white incrustations of a huge 
salt-pan. Waves seemed to dance before them, and trees 
to shadow their foliage in cool waters ; and so complete 
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was the illusion that cattle, horses, dogs and Hottentots 
rushed forward with the expectation of drinking to satiety. 
Two months from the time of starting on their jonmey, 
Livingstone and his friends were rewarded for the pains 
and perils they had undergone by seeing Lake Ngami, the 
basin of which, though shallow, is about seventy-five miles 
in circumference. But the Missionary, not content with 
the geographical discovery, wished to reach Sebituane, the 
chief of the Makololo, who lived two hundred miles beyond 
the lake. He was not at that time able to extend his 
wanderings in that direction, and had to return to Kolo- 
beng. Being still intent on the introduction of Christianity 
to Sebituane and his people, he took his wife and children 
to the lake, and would have passed over the intervening 
country, but the children were stricken by fever, and he 
was compelled to abandon his purpose for that year. The 
third attempt was successful, and he and his family re- 
ceived a generous welcome from the chief. They had 
passed through a district infested by the tsetse, a fly, the 
bite of which is fatal to most domestic animals, and 
Sebituane, after expressing his joy at their arrival, said, 
" Your cattle are all bitten by the tsetse, and will certainly 
die ; but never mind : I have oxen, and will give you as 
many as you need." In providing for the present wants of 
his visitors, he gave them an ox and a jar of honey, and 
prepared skins soft as cloth with which to cover them- 
selves at night. His life had been romantic as that of any 
hero honoured in Scottish ballad or legend. He was at one 
time settled in the Bechuana country, but being annoyed 
by hostile tribes, led his people over the Kalahari Desert, 
and after adventures beyond the dreams of fiction, crossed 
the Zambesi, overcame an immense army assembled to take 
the skulls of his warriors as trophies, and established him- 
self as ruler over a wide tract of territory. His government 
was such as to conciliate those who had been opposed to 
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him, for lie was as benevolent in peace as heroic in war. 
When poor men went to his town with skins or oxen for 
sale, he always spoke affably to them and fed them at his 
own cost. Strangers, however large the party, never went 
away without each one carrying a present from his hand, 
and the common verdict on him was, " He has a heart ! he 
is wise ! " Soon after Livingstone entered his country, he 
was prostrated by inflammation of the lungs, occasioned by 
an old wound. On the afternoon of the Sunday on which 
he died, Livingstone, taking his little son with him, went 
to his house. " Come near," he said, " and see if I am any 
longer a man ; I am done." The Missionary sat with him 
some time, and having commended his soul to the mercy 
of Grod, was leaving, when he raised himself as much as he 
could, and said to a servant, "Take Robert to Maunku 
(one of his wives) and tell her to give him some milk." 
These were the last words of the man of whom Livingstone 
wrote: "He was decidedly the best specimen of a native 
chief I ever met. I was never so much grieved by the loss 
of a black man before ; and it was impossible not to follow 
him in thought into the other world, and to realise some- 
what of the feelings of those who pray for the dead. The 
dark question of what is to become of such as he must, 
however, be left where we find it. * The Judge of all the 
earth will do right.' " The Makololo lived among swamps 
formed by the overflow of the Chobe and the Zambesi. 
This rendered their country unhealthy for Europeans, and 
Livingstone had to abandon his intention of settling there 
with his family. There was no likelihood of his being able 
to resume his labours at Kolobeng ; for the Dutch Boers, 
who had become like untaught Bechuanas in their barbar- 
ism, had broken up the mission station in that place, and 
were evidently disposed to perpetuate their hostility to 
missionary operations among the Bakwains. In those 
circumstances he thought it best to embark his family for 
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Europe, and to devote himself to tlie task of exploring tlie 
country in search of a healthy district which might be made 
the centre of evangelistic influences, and of opening a path 
from the interior of the continent to its east or west coast. 
After the death of Sebituane, the chieftainship devolved on 
his daughter Mamochisane. She soon wearied of the 
office, and wished her brother Sekelutu to take it. He 
hesitated, but at length yielded to her earnest entreaties. 
Though he had not the abilities of his father he was 
equally friendly to Livingstone, and readily aided him in 
his projects for improving the condition of the Makololo. 

In November, 1853, he set out on his daring expedition 
to Loanda, the Portuguese settlement on the west coast. 
He took with him twenty-seven men, two of whom were 
Makololo, and the rest belonging to different tribes located 
on the Zambesi. His baggage consisted of a quantity of 
beads, a little tea and sugar, about twenty pounds of 
coffee, books, scientific instruments, a magic-lantern, and 
a tin canister containing a change of clothes. Sekelutu 
accompanied the adventurers to the river Chobe, on whicb 
they embarked in canoes, which were paddled in waters 
swarming with hippopotami, and between banks on which 
magnificent trees formed embowered retreats for elephants, 
buffalos, zebras, and antelopes. From the Chobe they 
struck into the Leeambye, or upper part of the Zambesi, 
and received generous treatment from the people in the 
villages they passed, who presented them with oxen, 
butter, milk, and meal. They rested on the Sabbath ; and 
Livingstone recorded the following of a Sabbath spent 
when they were on their way to the confluence of the 
Leeba and Zambesi : " Rain had lately fallen, and the 
woods had put on their gayest hue. Flowers of great 
beauty and curious forms, unlike those in the south, grow 
everywhere. Many of the forest-trees have large palmated 
leaves and trunks covered with lichens; and the abund- 
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ance of ferns wHcli appear in the woods, indicates a more 
Immid climate tlian any to the south of the Barotse valley. 
The ground swarms with insect life; and in the cool 
mornings the welkin rings with the singing of birds, whose 
notes, though less agreeable than those of the birds at 
home, because less familiar, nevertheless strike the mind 
by their loudness and variety as the wellings forth of 
praise to Him who fills them with overflowing gladness. 
We all rose early to enjoy the balmy air of the morning, 
and assembled for Divine worship ; but amidst all the 
beauty with which we were surrounded, a feeling of want 
was awakened in my soul, at the sight of my poor com- 
panions, and at the sound of their bitter, impure words, 
and I longed that their hearts might be brought into 
harmony with the Great Father of Spirits. I pointed out 
to them in the simplest words the remedy which God has 
presented to us in the precious gift of His own Son, on 
Whom the Lord * laid the iniquity of us all.' The great 
difficulty in dealing with these people is to make the 
subject plain. The minds of the auditors cannot be under- 
stood by one who has not mingled much with them. They 
readily pray for the forgiveness of sins, and then sin 
again; confess the evil of it, and there the matter ends." 
A tall stalwart young woman named Manenko, who was 
chief of one of the villages on the Leeba, while favouring 
the objects of the expedition, insisted on Livingstone and 
his companions leaving the canoes and proceeding by land. 
She seized the luggage, and the black men, frightened by 
her sharp tongue, readily succumbed, but Livingstone 
manifested a determination to go on in his own way. 
Seeing this, she laid her hand on his shoulder, and with a 
motherly look, said, " Now, my little man, just do as the 
rest have done." He had to yield, and rode on ox-back, 
while she, with her husband and a noisy drummer, walked 
towards the residence of her uncle Shinte, who received 
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the wHte man with all the ceremony of an African court, 
but soon slided from his dignity to encouraging friendli- 
ness. After leaving Shinte, Livingstone had to contend 
with difficulties that would have overcome a man of less 
indomitable mind. He was often enfeebled by fever, his 
men at times became dispirited, greedy or suspicious 
tribes threatened the pariy with deadly attacks, flooded 
plains and wide rivers had to be crossed, and scarcity of 
provisions was painfully felt. But through all he held to 
his purpose, and, on the 31st of May, 1864, was welcomed 
to Loanda by Mr. Grabriel, an English gentleman, who was 
residing there as a commissioner for the suppression of the 
slave-trade. The sea was viewed with astonishment by 
his simple followers, who, in afterwards relating their ad- 
ventures, remarked : " We were marching along with our 
father, believing that what the ancients had always told 
us was true, that the world has no end ; but all at once 
the world said to us, * I am finished, there is no more of 
me.' " Livingstone's health was so affected by repeated 
attacks of fever that he had to stay a considerable time at 
Loanda. He might have gone to St. Helena, or have come 
to England on one of the ships of the British navy, but he 
felt it his duty to restore his people to their homes, and 
when convalescent started for Linyanti, the Makololo 
capital. The route homeward was in part varied from that 
of the journey to the coast, but the incidents of travel were 
similar. The travellers were enthusiastically welcomed 
by their friends who had scarcely expected seeing them 
again, and a grand meeting was convened in Linyanti to 
inspect the articles which had been brought from Loanda, 
and to hear the report of the wonders which had been seen. 
During his stay in the town, Livingstone was fully em- 
ployed, for all of its inhabitants, to the number of seven 
thousand, thought themselves free to call on him, and he 
prescribed for their ailments, or endeavoured to engage 
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them in conversation on the facts and doctrines of Christ- 
ianity. He also held frequent meetings for public worship, 
and noticed greater decorum of behaviour on the part of 
the people than when he first went among them. Though 
remote from civilisation and uncheered by the presence 
of his wife and children, yet standing before the swarthy 
sons of the Zambesi, and telling them of the love of their 
Heavenly Father in sending His Son to redeem them from 
their guilt and misery, he knew a sublimer joy, and held 
a higher position than any of those Pharaohs who were 
borne in golden galleys among the lotus-flowers of the 
Nile, or sat enthroned amid the pictorial pride of Egyptian 
palaces. Having found that the path to the west would 
not be serviceable to the Makololo, Livingstone resolved 
to work his way to the east coast by the Zambesi. Seke- 
letu aided him largely in preparing for the journey, and 
was anxious that he should bring back Ma-Kobert, as 
Mrs. Livingstone was called ; it being the custom of the 
Makololo to designate the mother by the name of the 
eldest child. On his departure Mamire, who had married 
the mother of Sekeletu, said to him: " You are now going 
among people who cannot be trusted because we have 
used them badly; but you go with a difEerent message 
from any they ever heard before, and Jesus will be with 
you, and help you, though among enemies; and if He 
carries you safely and brings you and Ma-Robert back 
again, I shall say He has bestowed a great favour upon 
me. May we obtain a path whereby we may visit, and be 
visited by other tribes, and by white men ! " Livingstone 
had not proceeded very far before he saw the five gigantic 
columns of vapour which betokened his approach to the 
great falls of the Zambesi. The scenery of the river above 
the falls has a calm beauty, in wide contrast to their 
terrible grandeur. Lovely islands, like costly vases filled 
with choicest vegetation, dot the waters, and on either side 
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the banks rising in green accliyities, are shadowed hj the 
vast trunks of baobabs and groups of graceful palms, 
while the silvery mohonono glimmers amid the darker 
green, and trees resembling the elm and the chestnut 
remind the traveller of the bought that knit themselves 
into sylvan arches above English lawns. The river, be- 
tween five and six hundred yards wide when Livingstone 
saw it, but a thousand yards when in full flood, is precipi- 
tated into a black fissure that runs across its bed, and held 
for thirty miles in a narrow chasm in the basaltic rock. 
Some of the natives, taking advantage of the eddies and 
still pools, cautiously paddled him in a canoe to an island 
in the middle of the river, and on the very edge of the 
fearful crevice. Looking down on the right of the island 
he could see nothing but a dense cloud of spray, on which 
two rainbows shed their prismatic light ; but on the left of 
the island he saw the water a hundred feet below him 
rolling away in a white impetuous mass. The Makololo 
called the falls, Mosi-oa-tunya, or Smoke-sounds-there, 
but Livingstone named them the " Victoria Falls." Many 
honours have been worthily bestowed on the Queen of 
England, but in no part of the world is her name associ- 
ated with a more magnificent display of the Creator's 
power than that on the distant Zambesi. With a hundred 
and fourteen men carrying tusks for barter, Livingstone 
went on his way towards Kilimane on the East Coast. 
When they got beyond the dominions of Sekeletu, they 
felt some anxiety as to the manner in which they would be 
received by a tribe whom the Makololo regarded as being 
in rebellion against their chief. The people of one village 
seemed disposed to be friendly, but those of another made 
hostile demonstrations. They began by attempting to 
spear a young man who had gone for water. Failing 
in that, they approached the travellers, and one of them, 
howling like a maniac and with eyes protruding and foam* 
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ing lips, stood close to Livingstone, brandishing a small 
battle-axe with a fierceness which was anything but 
soothing to the nerves. Livingstone felt some alarm, but 
disguised it from the spectators, and would not allow his 
own men to knock the savage on the head as they wished 
to do. When his courage had been sufficiently tested, he 
beckoned to one of the friendly villagers to lead the mad- 
man away, and was glad to see the battle-axe at a safe 
distance. The Makololo and their leader were threatened 
with destruction. " They are lost," it was said. " They 
have wandered in order to be destroyed." But one of 
their friends did them good service by explaining their 
character and intentions, and they escaped without moles- 
tation. From a range of hills near the confluence of 
the Kafue and the Zambesi, Livingstone beheld a scene 
which repaid him for many of the hardships and dangers 
of his journey. " At a short distance below us," he 
wrote, " we saw the Kafue, wending its way over 
a forest-clad plain to the confluence, while in the back- 
ground, on the other side of the Zambesi, lay a long range 
of dark hills, with a line of fleecy clouds overhanging the 
course of the river at their base. The plain below us, 
at the left of the Kafue, had more large game on it 
than anywhere else I have seen in Africa. Hundreds of 
buffaloes and zebras grazed on the open spaces, and 
beneath the trees stood lordly elephants feeding majes- 
tically. The number of animals was quite astonishing, 
and made me think that I could here realise an image of 
that time when Megatheria fed undisturbed in the primeval 
forests." Livingstone wished to cross the Zambesi near 
the village of a chief named Mpende, but the people of 
thtf village instead of manifesting willingness to help 
the party, prepared to attack it. Armed men were seen 
gathering from all quarters, and spies frequently approached 
the Makololo encampment. To two of these, Livingstone 
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handed the leg of an ox, desiring them to take it to 
Mpende, who on receiving it sent two old men to enquire 
who the donor was. " I am a Lekoa," (an Englishman) 
was the replj. When they found he was not a Mozunga, 
as they called the Portuguese with whom they had been 
fighting, they said, " Ah 1 you must be one of the tribe 
that loves the black men." They returned to Mpende, 
who decided to grant a passage to the white man and his 
followers, and had them ferried across the river in canoes. 
After various experiences they reached Kilimane on the 
20th of May, 1856. Livingstone had been engaged in ex- 
plorations for the greater part of four years. His work was 
sublime in its magnitude and purpose ; he had passed from 
side to side of the African continent, had sailed on rivers 
in which no white man's face had been before reflected, and 
travelled through forests in which there had never before 
been the track of a white man's footsteps; he had for 
ever dispelled the old fancy that the interior of Africa 
was a desert in which it would be vain to look for water 
or foliage, by ascertaining the abundance of its streams 
and the fertility of its soil ; and he had done this, not that 
his name might be great before the world, that he might be 
renowned in the poet's lay and the orator's period, or that 
he might lift the brow darkened by the African sun before 
applauding multitudes in the halls of science and litera- 
ture ; but to demonstrate the grandeur of the field open to 
the Christian Missionary, to facilitate the intercourse of 
tribe with tribe, to give to lands wasted and depopulated 
by war the aspect of a continuous garden, and to supersede 
the abominations of slavery by a legitimate commerce. 
Promising to return and take back his men to Sekeletu, he 
embarked on H. M. brig Frolic, and landed in England on 
the 12th of December, 1856. Great enthusiasm was 
excited by his appearance in England and Scotland. The 
gold medal of the Royal Geographical Society was 
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awarded to him ; Universities vied with each other in con- 
ferring npon him their proudest diplomas ; and the press 
enlogised him in its most laudatory strains. But what- 
ever pleasure the applause of the nation might afford him, 
it was nothing to the pleasure he would have had in sitting 
by the fireside in the old cottage of Blantyre, and relating 
his African adventures to his venerable father. It was 
with deep sorrow he learned that his aged parent had 
passed away while he was in the interior of Africa, but, on 
his way to his native land. Having published thelbook 
in which he described his adventures and discoverie^ he 
was ready for another expedition in Africa, and Eord 
Palmerston, then at the head of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, consented to assist him in further researches on the 
ZaiAbesi, and in other parts of Africa. He went out in 
1868, with a party including his brother Charles, and Dr. 
Kirk. They had a steam launch named the Ma-Bohert in 
which to navigate the rivers, and one of their earlier ex- 
ploits was to pass up the Shir6, one of the tributaries of 
the Zambesi, until they reached the magnificent cataracts 
to which they gave the name of the illustrious geographer 
Murchison. Groing overland from the Shire, they dis- 
covered the lakes Shirwa and Nyassa, and near the latter, 
a fine sheet of water about two hundred miles in length, 
were hospitably entertained by an old man in the " pillared 
shade" of a fine banyan- tree, and were thankful to have a 
night of undisturbed rest in that natural palace. But 
Livingstone did not forget his promise to the men who 
had marched with him from Linyanti to the coast. They 
had stayed during his absence at a Portuguese village, 
where they had maintained themselves by cutting fire- 
wood, and by other employments, but were impatient for 
his return and welcomed him back as their true and loving 
father. Some of them were about to embrace him as he 
stepped from the boat to the bank of the river, but others 
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noticing that he was very different in appearance from 
•what he was when plnnging with them throngh morasses 
and struggling throngh tangled woods, cried out, " Don't 
touch him, you will spoil his new clothes." The party started 
for Linyanti on the 15th of May, 1860. It was a toil- 
some journey, but there was an unceasing interest for the 
European travellers in the scenery of the hills, the rich 
diversity of vegetable and animal life, and the strange 
customs of the tribes with which they came in contact. 
When they halted for the night fires were kindled, long 
grass was cut for beds, and though they had no tent, they 
found it pleasant to look between the branches above them 
to the large glories of the African sky. The Makololo 
country was safely reached, but it was not in such a pros- 
perous condition as when Livingstone left it in 1855. 
Drought had caused scarcity of food, and Sekeletu had 
been attacked by leprosy. He had secluded himself in a 
covered waggon which was enclosed in a fence of reeds, 
and allowed no one to see him but his uncle and a noted 
female doctor. An exception, however, was made in 
favour of Livingstone, who prescribed for him, and relieved 
him so much that he began to have hopes of recovery. 
But the disease, though checked, renewed its ravages, and 
on his death the nation, founded by the genius of Sebi- 
tuane, was broken up by civil war. Having looked for the 
last time down the awful rift of the Victoria Falls, Living- 
stone and his party descended the navigable reaches of the 
Zambesi in canoes, and re-embarked on. the Ma-Bohert, 
which they had left in charge of two English sailors, at 
a small island named Kanyimbe. They steamed to the 
Kongone mouth of the Zambesi, where they abandoned the 
Ma-Bohertf which had become all but useless, for the 
Pioneer, another vessel provided by the British government 
in which they were ordered to explore the Bovuma, a river 
beyond the Portuguese dominion. The dismal mangroyes 
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on the coast, and along , tlie lower parts of the river were 
left behind, and they passed between beautiful ranges of 
wooded hills, but when they had advanced about thirty 
miles the water fell so rapidly, that it was necessary for 
them to return to avoid waiting for the rains of another 
year. Bishop Mackenzie, with the agents of the Oxford 
and Cambridge Mission, having arrived the same time as 
the Pioneer, Livingstone agreed to assist them in the 
search for a suitable settlement on the highlands above the 
valley of the Shire. At one point of the journey a long line 
of manacled men, women, and children, came in sight, and 
with them a number of black drivers, arrayed in grotesque 
finery, carrying muskets and assuming consequential airs. 
There was a sudden collapse of their dignity when they 
saw the faces of the English, and they rushed with all 
possible speed into the forest. The captives were in a 
state of joyful amazement when their bonds were severed, 
and they were told to cook and eat the provisions they had 
been carrying for their drivers. One little boy said, "The 
others tied and starved us, you cut the ropes and tell us to 
eat ; what sort of people are you ? Where did you come 
from ? " Cruelty had not been restrained even by self- 
interest, and two of the women in the slave-gang had been 
shot for attempting to unfasten the thongs with which 
they were bound; another woman's child had its brains 
knocked out because she was unable to carry her load with 
it at her back, and a man falling down from fatigue had 
his head cloven by an axe. When Livingstone had given 
what help he could to the bishop, he had a boat carried to 
Lake Nyassa, and with his brother and Dr. Kirk made 
researches on its waters and among the villages on its 
beach. Getting back to the Pioneer in a weak condition 
from want of food, they dropped down the Shir^, and 
anchored at the Great Luabo mouth of the Zambesi. They 
were soon employed in the pleasant task of towing in the 
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brig whicli had brouglit Mrs. Livingstone, and the sections 
of the steamer which Livingstone had ordered at his own 
cost for river navigation. The new vessel, named the 
Lady Nyassa, was put together at Shapunga, and while 
there Mrs. Livingstone was prostrated by fever. Medical 
aid proved unavailing, and she died while the sunset of a 
Sabbath evening was irradiating the waters and filling the 
woods with golden glory. A cofl&n was made in the night, 
and the following day Livingstone saw the bright flower 
of Knruman, his beloved Ma-Robert, buried under the 
branches of a great baobab tree. Though his heart was 
crushed by grief, he held bravely to his work, and organ- 
ised a boating expedition up the Rovuma. He was away 
a month, and when he came back to the Zambesi found 
that the waters had risen sufficiently in the Shir6 to allow 
the passage of the Lady Nyassa, The population had been 
swept from the valley of the river by slave-agents, and in 
the record of the voyage it is said : " It made the heart ache 
to see the widespread desolation : the river-banks once so 
populous, all silent; the villages burned down, and an 
oppressive stillness reigning where formerly crowds of 
eager sellers appeared with the various products of their 
industry.'* The river swarmed with crocodiles, and in one 
place sixty-seven were counted on the bank. Livingstone 
and his friends thought that if they could get their vessel 
on Lake Nyassa they would be able to limit the depreda- 
tions of the men-stealers from the coast, and began to 
make a road from the cataracts, on which to carry the 
Lady Nyassa in sections. The difficulties were great as 
both labourers and provisions were scarce, and before they 
could accomplish their object th^y were recalled by Lord 
John Russell. H. M. ship Ariel took the Lady Nyassa in 
tow to Mozambique, and Livingstone, with a small crew, 
navigated her thence to Bombay, a distance of two thousand 
five hundred miles. He then embarked for England, and 
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reached London on July 20th, 1864. Mr. Webb, who bad 
been a daring and successful hunter, entertained him with 
generous hospitality at Newstead Abbey; and where Byron 
had flashed in the splendours of a great but perverted 
genius, he transcribed for the press his own and his 
brother's journals of their African experiences. He was 
anxious to solve a number of problems relating to the 
water-system of Africa, and to repeat his efforts for the 
suppression of the slave-trade. The Royal Geographical 
Society seconded his purpose, and the Government ap- 
pointed him to act as Her Majesiy's consul to the tribes of 
the interior. His expedition was attended by many trying 
circumstances : most of his men deserted him, and some of 
them afl&rmed that he had been murdered. The statement 
^as happily proyed to be false; but mystery again en- 
shrouded him, until he was found by the young American, 
Stanley, at XJjiji, on Lake Tanganyika. He was then all 
but destitute, Tvearied in body and depressed in mind, but 
hope revived in him as he saw the American colours 
gleaming amid the foliage; and the cheery voice of Stanley 
made him feel young again. Stanley urged him to return 
home, but he said, " No ; I should like to see my family 
very much indeed. My children's letters affect me in- 
tensely, but I must not go home ; I must finish my task." 
He wished to complete his survey of the sources of the 
Nile, but his strength failed, and at length he became so 
weak that he had to be carried on a native bedstead. His 
faithful negro men built a hut for him at a place called 
Hala, and beneath its grassy roof, while kneeling as if in 
prayer, his soul went up from the Africa he loved so well 
to be for evermore in the presence of the Saviour Whom ho 
had striven to honour in all the movements of his busy 
and adventurous life. The dead body, after being dried in 
the sun, was put in a cylinder formed of bark, and over 
the whole a piece of sail-cloth was sewn. Then the men 
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started with their precious burden for the coast, carrying 
with them also the " Last Journals '* of the great traveller, 
who, when writing-paper and ink failed, made use of 
sheets of old newspaper and the juice of a tree in recording 
his observations. Zanzibar was reached after many adven- 
tures, and the body was put on board a ship bound for 
England. The general feeling was that Livingstone's dust 
should mingle with that of the illustrious dead in West- 
minster Abbey. A grave was opened in that august and 
venerable sanctuary, and in the presence of a large and 
distinguished company, the coffin was lowered into it. 
Members of both Houses of Parliament, and of the great 
scientific institutions of the country, men of renown in 
literature, in philanthropy and religion, assembled to do 
honour to the memory of the man who had once been an 
operative in the Blantyre factory; but the scene owed 
much of what was sublime in it to the venerable head of 
B/obert Moffat and the black face of Jacob Wainwright, 
who had watched tenderly over his dying master at Ilala. 
The brazen plate on the coffin bore the following simple 
inscription : 

DAYID LIYTN-GSTONE. 

bobn at blantybe, lanabkshibe, scotland, 

.pied at ilala, centbal atbioa. 

4th mat, 1873. 
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HOMAS M'CRIE was bom at Dnnse, in 
Berwickshire, in November, 1772. His 
parents, wbo beld a respectable position in the 
little town, were members of the Anti-burgher 
section of the Secession Chnrch. They were both 
godly people of the old Scotch type ; but it was 
from the instructions and prayers of his mother 
that Thomas received his first bias towards a religious life. 
He was encouraged by her in early predilections for the 
ministry, and while yet a boy looked forward with serious- 
ness of thought to the day when he would bear the 
honours and responsibilities of the pastoral office. The 
Grammar School of the parish afforded him the advan- 
tages of a classical education ; and his progress in learning 
was such as to excite the interest of the more intelligent 
parishioners. Even in holiday times, when other boys 
were trying to forget their lessons in rural sports and 
rambles, he would take his books into the fields, and, 
sitting under the boughs of a tree, spend the day in 
his favourite studies. His father was not disposed to aid 
him in prolonging his scholastic pursuits, saying, he 
"would not make a gentleman of one of his sons at the 
expense of the rest ;" but some of his relatives interposed 
on his behalf, and he was allowed to go on in his literary 
course. In order to lessen the weight of dependence on 
his father, he taught a country school when he was only 
fifteen, and though a juvenile, was not in any way an 
inefficient " dominie." When he had reached his sixteenth 
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year he left his home for the University of Edinburgh. 
His mother accompanied him on the road over Coldingham 
Moor; and before bidding him farewell, knelt with him 
behind a rock, and in solenm yet pathetic tones, gave him 
np to the service, and comtiended him to the care, of Grod. 
She died the following year ; but to the end of his life he 
was influenced by memories of her saintHness and deep 
affection, and rarely thought of her without his lips 
becoming tremulous and his eyes tearful. He m.issed 
nothing in the University that could be gained by industry, 
and thought highly of the professors, especially Dugald 
Stewart, who at that time held the Chair of Moral Philo- 
sophy. His admiration of the great academical orator 
was enthusiastic, and he did not think it possible for 
his magnificent prelections to be equalled by those of any 
later master of philosophic thought and rhetorical phrase ; 
for when a friend once said to him, " I have been hearing 
Doctor Browne lecture with all the eloquence of Dugald 
Stewart," he exclaimed with emphatic decision of manner, 
" 'No, Sir ; you have not ; and no man ever will." In 1791 
he entered the Anti-burgher Diviniiy Hall, which waa 
at that time in Whitburn, under the care of the Rev. A. 
Bruce. As he had only to attend the Hall a few months 
in the year, he commenced a school in Brechin. He began 
with two or three scholars, but their progress was so 
satisfactory that the number soon increased, and the 
school became one of the best in the town. 

In 1795, Mr. M*Crie was licensed to preach by the 
Anti-burgher Presbytery of Kelso, and in the following 
year became minister of a congregation in the Potter-row, 
Edinburgh. His sermons were at first too metaphysical 
and rhetorical for the simple people; but what he wit- 
nessed when on a visit to the Orkneys, led him to adopt a 
more direct and evangelical style of preaching. He went 
to Kirkwall to assist in the ordination of a minister, and 
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to preach on one of tlie islands where a revival had broken 
out in a prayer-meeting, and had been followed by an 
appeal to the Synod for ministerial help. Crowds were 
drawn together, and the young minister from Edinburgh 
was amazed and delighted as he saw the effect of the 
Gospel on the susceptible hearts of the islanders. He 
returned home with the impression on his mind that the 
truth in its native lustre, as he had been able to present it 
in the Orkneys, would be more likely to benefit his own 
people than elaborate disquisitions on abstruse themes; 
and from that time there was less of human wisdom and 
fuller announcement of Christian doctrine in his pulpit 
addresses. He was not gifted with the oratory which 
makes a man " as a very lovely song of one that hath a 
pleasant voice and can play well on an instrument ; " but 
his sermons were marked by a solemn massiveness, resem- 
bling a temple hewn out of a rock of porphyry ; and there 
are some among his published ones, especially that on 
" The Prayer of the Thief on the Cross," worthy of taking 
rank with Hall's "Modern Infidelity," and Watson's 
" Man Magnified by the Divine Regard.!' 

Mr. M*Crie was as diligent in pastoral as in pulpit 
duties, and manifested a beautiful disinterestedness in his 
relations to his people. In 1798 they proposed an addition 
to his stipend; but not wishing them to increase their 
financial responsibilities at a time when he thought they 
were doing all that could reasonably be expected of them, 
he interposed in a delicate and graceful manner, and 
besought them to delay their generous purpose : "I am 
persuaded that when Providence places it in your power, 
you will not be backward to make my circumstances easy ; 
and having this confidence I have more satisfaction than 
any sum you can add could give me. I would wish to 
rejoice in my stipend as one of the fruits of my preaching 
among you ; but the consideration of this being a burden 
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to you would deprive me of this joy, and even hurt me in 
the exercise of my ministry. Go on, my brethren, in your 
regular attendance on the ordinances of Christ. Abound 
yet more and more in the fruits of righteousness ; let me 
have joy in beholding your good order and the steadfast- 
ness of your faith in Christ ; and every other thing shall, 
in due time, be added to me.** 

Unfortunately Mr. M*Crie allowed several years of his 
ministerial life to be embittered by ecclesiastical conten- 
tions. When he was licensed he objected to the formula 
of the Anti-burgher Synod in reference to the power of 
the civil magistrate in matters of religion ; and would only 
take it with certain explicit reservations. The Synod, 
though in dissent from the Established Church as having 
been unfaithful to its original constitution, still adhered to 
Establishment principles, and in its Testimony insisted as 
strenuously as Knox or Melville could have done, on the 
duty of Christian governments to minister to the authority 
and revenue of the Church. But at the time of Mr. 
M*Crie's request for license, the Synod was contemplating 
a change in its Testimony in reference to the duty of the 
State, and the young man, anticipating days when religion 
would no longer lean on the secular arm, could only be 
induced to accept the Testimony in the 'light of the pros- 
pective revision. The New Testimony was adopted in 
1804, but Mr. M*Crie was no longer animated by his youthful 
dream of a Church rising in the spirit of a calm indepen- 
dence above the patronage of the monarch and the states- 
man ; and the liberal opinions he had once avowed were, 
in his later judgment, fatal to the right development of 
Christianity. 

The close relationship of the Church to the State had 
become with M*Crie a principle sacred as if it had been 
** written and engraven " on the stones of Horeb ; and, in 
conjunction with three of his brethren, he protested against 
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the New Testimony in so fax as it favoured voluntaryism. 
The Synod, anxious to prevent even a small secession, 
offered liberty to the protesters, to retain their views on 
condition that they should not, either from the pnlpit or 
by the press, impugn the principles of the revised formula. 
They refused to bind themselves to silence, and while the 
Synod of 1806 was sitting in Glasgow, formed themselves 
into what they called, " The Constitutional Associate Pres- 
bytery." Their action soon became known to the Synod, 
and Mr. M*Crie, being regarded as the greatest offender, 
was at once visited with deposition from the ministry and 
exclusion from sealing ordinances. When some of his 
people went to express sympathy with him on account of 
the sentence, he said, " I certainly looked for being sus- 
pended; I hardly expected they would have proceeded 
this length : but," he added with solemn emphasis, "what 
am I that I shoxdd be counted worthy to suffer shame for 
His name." The congregation in Potter B»ow was nearly 
equally divided in favour of, and against the principle for 
which Mr. M*Crie had contended, and both parties claimed 
the meeting-house ; the one, as representing the original 
basis of the Church ; the other, as being in harmony with 
the authoritative deliverances of the Synod. After 
lengthened litigation, the adherents of Mr. M*Crie agreed, 
on receipt of a sum of money, to resign what they 
considered their right in the property, and went to an 
obscure chapel at the foot of Carrubber's Close, where, 
with dingy windows above them, and seated in unsightly 
pews, they listened to sermons worthy of being preached 
before Divinity Professors in St. Giles* Cathedral. 

Though Mr. M*Crie*s studies had a narrowing effect on 
his opinions on ecclesiastical polity, they drew him into 
f amiHarity with the events of the Scottish Reformation, 
and the long struggle for the maintenance of Presbyterian- 
ism against the prelatical tendencies of the Stuarts. The 
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great men wlio smote so boldly the Popery that had fast- 
ened itself on Scotland, and the not less heroic men who 
succeeded the Reformers, were vividly seen by Mr. M^Crie, 
and their purposes and doings were as well known to him 
as if he had met them a hundred times in the Canongate 
or on the Grassmarket of Edinburgh. His knowledge was 
first utilised in a series of articles in the " Christian 
Magazine,'* and then in his famous work, — to the prepara- 
tion of which he devoted the labour of several years, — the 
Life of John Klnox. It appeared in 1811, and its author 
was at once recognised as a great master in the art of 
biographical portraiture. The Reviews broke out in a 
chorus of eulogistic remarks on the historical accuracy 
and Hterary genius of a writer whose name had not been 
previously heard, excepting in connection with a church 
squabble which had no interest but for those actually 
engaged in it. The University of Edinburgh honoured 
itself by bestowing on him the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. But no commendation could have been more 
gratifying to him than that which he received from his 
favourite Professor, Dugald Stewart. The Professor, it is 
said, was one Sunday confined at home by illness. All the 
family, with the exception of himself and his old servant 
John, had gone to church. Needing some attention he 
rang the bell, which, to his surprise, was not answered ; 
he rang again, but still John did not come forward. 
After ringing in vain a third time, he thought it necessary 
to ascertain what had become of John. Opening the door 
of the servants' room, he saw him seated at a little table, 
bending eagerly over a book ; and it was not until he had 
been shaken by the shoulder, that he became conscious of 
his master's presence. On being asked what book it was 
that had so captivated him, he replied, " Why, Sir, it is a 
book that my minister has written, and really it is a grand * 
one." It was the Life of Knox, and the Professor said 
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that lie would see what lie conld make of it. He began to 
read it, and found himself unable to lay it down until he 
had read it through. The following day he waited on 
Dr. M*Crie, to express his admiration of the work, and 
spoke of it in highly laudatory terms. The author re- 
sponded to the Professor's eulogy in the Latin saying which 
signifies, "It is delightful to be praised by one who has 
himself gained the praise of mankind." The Life of Knox 
was not only regarded as a welcome addition to the 
libraries of England and Scotland, but was also translated 
into French, Dutch, and Grerman. Dr. M'Crie fully 
deserved all the renown it brought him. He gave com- 
pleteness and harmony to the story of the Scottish Reforma- 
tion, and cleared away the prejudices and misconceptions 
that had gathered around the memory of Knox, as a blast 
of wind from the Campsie Hills clears away the mists 
that gather round the Reformer's statue in the Glasgow 
Necropolis. 

The Life of John Knox was followed by that of 
Andrew Melville. This did not excite the same attention 
as the previous work, but to many readers it is not less 
interesting; in addition to its masterly representation- of 
the principal figure, it gives many side glimpses of the 
political, ecclesiastical, and scholastic movements of the 
time ; and is enriched with skilful pen-and-ink etchings of 
King James, George Buchanan, James Melville, and other 
prominent personages. Some parts of it have a pictorial 
vividness scarcely to be found in the Life of Knox. There 
are incidents which, though strictly historical, have all the 
charm of romance ; and even readers who have but little 
sympathy with the Presbyterianism which dared to con- 
front the crown and the mitre, must find it difficult not to 
execrate the kingcraft and prelatical intolerance which 
awarded persecution and an exile's death to a man of such 
learning, genius, and patriotism as Andrew Melville. 

o2 
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The most noted of Dr. M*Crie's minor works was Ha 
Review of Scott's " Old Mortality." The famous novelist, 
while doing his best to present Claverhonse in all the 
features of heroic magnificence, had grossly caricatured 
the Covenanters, and under such designations as Muckle- 
wrath, Poundtext, and Mause Headrigg, had turned men 
and women, who, though extreme in their views, were as 
to fidelity to principle and nobleness of Christian character 
the very flower of Scotland, into objects of ridicule and 
laughter. Dr. M*Crie was righteously indignant at the 
perversion of history for the sake of popular effect, and 
gave Scott a literary castigation, aibout as severe as that 
which John Foster gave Sydney Smith in the Eclectic 
Review. Magician as Scott was, he could not elude the 
strokes of Dr. M'Crie's pen ; and though he said he had 
not, and certainly never should read, the articles in which 
his romance was criticised, he found it necessary to do so, 
and also to attempt a vindication of himself. 

Dr. M^Crie wrote a History of the Reformation in 
Spain, and also of the Reformation in Italy. Though 
neither of these books have the epical unity and perfect 
finish of his biographies, they are valuable as showing how 
the truth can be appreciated by Spanish and Italian hearts, 
and as bringing from obscurity the names of martyrs, who, 
sustained by the presence of the Lord, triumphed over the 
terrors of the executioner's knife and the flaming fagot. 
It would be vain to take up those histories in the expecta- 
tion of finding descriptions of scenery and architecture 
blended with the narrative of struggle and suffering. Dr. 
M*Crie was too eagerly employed in tracking human "foot- 
prints on the sands of time," to linger amid the leafy 
loveliness of orange gardens and vineyards, or to spend 
time in the measurement of cathedrals, palaces, and 
monasteries. He was not a landscape painter, or an 
archfiBologist, but a . delineator of man in his varied hero- 
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isms, failures, and successes. The last work on wliich lie 
was employed was the Life of Calvin. One of his sons, 
who was on the Continent, supplied him with materials, 
which, if his life had been spared, he would have wrought 
into a stately memorial of the Genevan Reformer and 
Theologian. He had reared the pedestal, and thrown out 
a sketch of the great lines of the statue, when he was 
called away, and had to leave his task unfinished. 

Dr. M'Crie seldom took part in public meetings ; but 
when he did he spoke with more than the effectiveness of 
the popular orator. In 1825 a number of ladies in Edin- 
burgh were arranging for a meeting to aid the cause of 
female education in Greece. Sir James Mackintosh was to 
take the Chair, and a deputation of ladies waited on Dr. 
M*Crie to solicit his help. " Doctor,*' they said, " we are 
anticipating great things at our approaching meeting. We 
have endeavoured to select our speakers as judiciously as 
possible for the sake of the cause. For all we require in 
the way of argument we depend on you: and for the 
classical reccollections and the appeals of eloquence we look 
with confidence to Sir James." But as if half-humorously 
resolved to rebuke the ladies for entertaining the idea that 
he was simply a hard logician, he gave a speech so rich in 
allusions to the literature of Greece, so eloquent in its 
reminiscences of the ancient glories of the land, and so 
impassioned in its predictions of freedom for the people 
who had dared to rise against their Turkish oppressors, as 
to remind his hearers of the most magnificent orations of 
Edmund Burke. 

Though as an ecclesiastic of the old Scottish mould. 
Dr. M*Crie was hard' and stem as Spenser's iron man 
Talus, his soul was not lacking in tender affections, and no 
one could have desired a more loving friend or relative. 
He delighted in the " sweet societies " of his home, but 
had to lament the death of a child, and some years latoc 
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of his wife. He also felt very keenly the death of Ms 
Teoerable inetrnctor in theology, the Rev. A. Brace, 
and that of his great friend. Dr. Andrew Thomson, of ' 
Edinburgh, 

In the beginning of 1835 his health failed; Lis work 
became a burden ; and hali-an-honr's speaking exhansted 
him. No man conld have been less fanciful or super, 
stitions ; but a little before his death, he was powerfully 
impressed by a dream, in which he saw his mother iu the 
same aspect, with the exception that her face was very 
pale, as when she knelt with him behind the rock, and 
bade farewell to him on Coldingham Moor. In the dream 
she beckoned to him to follow her, which he promised to 
do. The last sermon he preached was on the text, "Whose 
fan is in His hand, and He will throughly purge His 
floor, and gather His wheat into the gamer ; bnt He will 
bum up the chaff with unquenchable fire." It was noticed 
at the close of the service, that, contrary to Lis usual 
custom, he sat at the door of the vestry watching the 
people as they left the church. There were bnt few of 
them that he saw again, for early the following week he 
was stricken with disease, which proved fatal; and he 
entered on Lis eternal rest on August 5th, 1835, in the 
sixty-third year of his age. 
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XIII. 

PRMAN MACLEOD was of HigUand 
descent, and was not without genealogical 
glories, but rejoiced more in a father and 
grandfather who were worthy ministers of 
the Scotch Church, than in being able to trace 
a connection with the ancient lords of the tartan 
and the claymore. 
There is in Argyleshire a wide romantic parish, named 
Morven, which has a loch on each side, and the Sound of 
Mull in front. The general outline of the parish is bold 
and rugged, but it is not without features of beauty. With 
dark precipices and sombre moorlands, there are bright 
melodious bums, lovely glens and rounded hills to which 
the oak, the ash and the birch, lend the grace of their 
foliage. On one of the hiUs, there was a number of years 
since an unpretending building known as the Manse, or 
the House of Finuary. The glebe on which it stood, con- 
sisting of about sixty acres, was broken into green terraces, 
and terminated in a grassy flat in a line with the beach, 
distinguished as "the Duke of Argyle's Walk.*' The 
House of Finuary was occupied by Norman Macleod*s 
grandfather, who was miidster of the parish. A family of 
sixteen sons and daughters enlivened the manse, and 
sported about the glebe. The sons were taught by a tutor, 
who had gained honours in one of the Universities, and 
the daughters by a kind-hearted governess, who stumped 
from room to room on a wooden leg. But the minister and 
his wife attended to the religious edupation of their 
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children, and in a loving manner strove to imbue their 
minds with thoughts of Christ the Mediator, in Whose 
name they were to seek the pardon of their sins, and as 
the King to whom they were always to hold themselves in 
submission. Truthfulness, integrity, generosity, sympathy 
with the suffering were affectionately urged upon and 
exemplified before them, in character and action. 

About two thousand souls, spread over an area of one 
hundred and thirty square miles, constituted the pastor's 
flock. For their accommodation there were two churches, 
but with the exception of one or two pews intended for the 
principal people of the parish, there was not a seat in them. 
So primitive was the diet of the parishioners that a man 
had to be sent over moors and stormy Ibchs, for a distance 
of sixty miles, to obtain wheaten bread for the Sacrament. 
When the minister had nearly attained his fourscore years 
he became blind. His youngest son had been appointed 
his assistant and successor, but to the last his heart was 
in the work in which he had been so long employed. The 
closing scene of his ministry was very affecting. The 
Lord's Supper was about to be dispensed, and he went to 
the church to give his people a farewell address. He was 
guided to the pulpit by his old servant Rory, but mistook 
the side for the front. Seeing this, Rory stepped back and 
taking his trembling hand, placed it on the book-board, so as 
to put him in the right position for speaking to the people. 
He stood before them majestic even in decay, high in stature, 
with face beautiful in its saintly venerableness, and with long 
white locks which streamed down to his shoulders. His 
words were few but pathetic, and the stout hearts of the 
Highlanders were melted, and low sobs broke from them, 
when he told them that they would " see his face no more." 

His death, which took place a little while after, was 
calm as Loch Sunart when reflecting the lovely hues of a 
sunset in July. His wife, and sons, and daughters, and 
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the faithful old Rory, were grouped about his bed. Rory, 
who had legs of unequal length and only one eye, but was 
a skilful boatman, and useful in many ways on the land, 
and who had been " minister's man " for fifty years, did 
not long survive his master. He had been laid aside for 
some weeks, when one evening he said to his wife, " Dress 
me in my best ; get a cart ready ; I must go to the manse 
and bless them all, and then die.*' His wife thought he 
was delirious, and hesitated, but he insisted on being 
obeyed. He was taken to the manse, and with his Sabbath 
tartan wrapped about him, tottered into the parlour, and 
as the family gathered round him, announced his errand : 
" I bless you all, my dear ones, before I die." Raising his 
withered hands, he offered a short prayer for their weKare, 
then shaking hands with each of them, and kissing the 
hand of his beloved mistress, he bade them farewell. He 
died the following day. 

The holy influences of the old manse life were felt in 
succeeding generations. One of the sons born on the glebe 
was settled as minister of Campbeltown in Argyleshire. 
He was the father of Noeman Macleod, who was born 
June 3rd, 1812. As a child he was bright and vivacious, 
and the great talker of the nursery. His education was 
commenced in the Burgh School, but he was quite as fond 
of play as of books. The town stands at the head of a 
loch, which, forming a convenient harbour, was usually 
lively with the sails and pennants of merchant-ships, yachts, 
and Revenue-cruisers. Norman frequently visited the 
vessels that were moored to the pier, and became expert in 
climbing shrouds, and familiar with nautical phraseology. 
The stories of the sailors opened to him a world of 
romance, and voyages to Archipelagoes set in golden seas, 
or to the clime of the walrus and the white bear, frequently 
filled his imagination. Much of the knowledge of maritime 
life he obtained while sporting about the harbour was 
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afterwards utilised by liim in that pleasant book, "Tbe 
Old Lieutenant and bis Son/' When he was twelve years 
old bis father sent him to Morven to learn the Gaelic 
language. He boarded during the week at the house of 
the schoolmaster, but was always at the manse on the 
Sabbath. Living at Morven was a great advantage to 
him, not so much on account of the Graelic, as of the 
educational influences of his out-door life. His mind was 
impressed by a sense of the grand and beautiful in the 
works of God as he saw peak rising beyond peak in silent 
majesty, torrents leaping down the precipices, streams 
rippling over polished pebbles, and woodlands glimmering 
with the light of primroses and hyacinths. Emotions he 
could not then define kindled in his heart, when, from the 
top of a favourite hill, he looked on lakes and leafy slopes, 
and away over the shining sea to the blue clifEs of the 
Hebrides. 

In 1825, Mr. Macleod removed to Campsie; and 
Norman having completed his Highland training, went for 
a year to the parish school. At the end of the year he 
became a student in the University of Glasgow. His mind 
was too discursive to attempt accurate scholarship; and 
English literature and natural science had greater charms 
for him than the Greek of Euripides, or the Latin of 
Cicero. In after years he reproached himself with not 
having been more diligent in the classes, and lamented his 
lack of skill in the ancient tongues. He was frequently at 
Campsie on the Sabbath ; and though always afEectionate 
and deferential to his parents, displeased them by the 
boisterousness of his humour and mimicry. His vacations 
were spent either at Campsie or in the Highlands. 
Wordsworth's poems took up many of his leisure hours, 
and he delighted in reading them in the sunshine that 
flickered through the foliage in Campsio Glen, or where 
the leaves were ruflaed by the breeze from northern lochs. 
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In 1831 lie began to study theology nnder Dr. Clialmers 
in Edinbnrgli. The eloquent prelections of the great 
evangelical rabbi were to him awful in their impassioned 
earnestness. He venerated his teacher as rising above 
other men like Ben Lomond above its neighbouring peaks, 
and opened his heart to the force of the immense yet 
benignant individuality by which Chalmers was distin- 
guished. Chalmers also was favourably impressed by the 
open countenance, generous spirit and bright intelligence 
of the student, and recommended him as being qualified 
to act as tutor to the son of a gentleman, then High Sheriff 
of Yorkshire. 

Though intended for the ministry, he had not given 
much attention to personal religion, but the sickness and 
death of his brother James softened his heart, and induced 
in him a conviction of the necessity of living union with 
Christ. One night after he and his sick brother had 
opened their hearts to each other, he prayed aloud ; it was 
the first time he had done so, and with great earnestness 
he asked for blessing on himself and his dying brother. 
When he had risen and gone away, James called his 
mother to his bedside, put his arms round her, and said, 
" I am so thankful, mother : Norman will be a good man." 
This was the beginning of a good work in his heart. After 
his brother's death he wrote : — 

" It is all past. My dear brother is now with his own 
Saviour. I do heartily thank Cod for His kindness to 
him; for his patience, his manliness, his love to his 
Redeemer. May I follow his footsteps ! May I join with 
James in the universal song ! I know not, mj own brother, 
whether you now see me or not. If you know my heart, 
you will know my love for you; and that in passing 
through this pilgrimage I shall never forget you who 
accompanied me so far." 

There is not any one point in his history to which the 
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fact of conversion can be definitely attaclied; for, in his 
case, there was rather a succession of advances than a 
sudden spring from darkness to light. But there was a 
change : he did seek the righteousness which is by faith ; 
and no experience in a Methodist Love-feast could be more 
decisive as to simple trust in Christ for salvation, or as to 
the joy in God which accompanies spiritual life than a 
number of entries in his journal. When he left Edinburgh 
he went to Moreby Hall, the residence of his pupil's father, 
and thence to Weimar. The little capital had been re- 
nowned as the abode of the great German writers — Goethe, 
Schiller, Herder, and Wieland; and though they had 
passed away, the splendour of their genius still lingered 
about the city. But whatever intellectual advantages 
Norman gained while there, his religious sensibilities were 
deadened by intercourse with the citizens, whose mental 
activities took the form of Rationalistic attacks on God's 
Word, and to whom the Sabbath was but a secular 
festival. Though he kept aloof from vice and scepticism, 
he indulged too freely in the abounding gaieties, but learnt 
for life the lesson of the utter vanity and hollowness of 
worldly society. 

In October, 1835, he began attendance on a course of 
Divinity lectures in Glasgow. His father having accepted 
the charge of St. Columba in Glasgow, he lived with him. 
Other students, also, were boarders in the house, among 
whom were John Mackintosh, of Geddes, who became 
Norman's dearest friend, and John C. Shairp, now the ac- 
complished Principal of the United College in St. Andrews. 

In recording his reminiscences of those joyful days, the 
latter gives the following portraiture of Norman : 

" His appearance as he then was is somewhat difficult 
to recall, as the image of it mingles with what he was 
when we last saw his face, worn and lined with care, 
labour and sickness. He was stout for a man so young, 
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or rather I should say only robust, yet vigorous and active 
in figure. His face as full of meaning as any face I ever 
looked on, with a fine health in his cheeks, as of the 
heather bloom; his broad, not high, brow, smooth without a 
wrinkle ; and his mouth firm and expressive, without those 
lines and wreaths it afterwards had; his dark brown glossy 
hair in masses over his brow. Altogether he was, though 
not so handsome a man as his father at his age must 
have been, yet a face and figure as expressive of genius, 
strength and buoyancy as I ever looked upon. Boundless 
heaJthfulness and hopefulness looked out from every 
feature." 

The boarders were under Norman's care, and he was 
in a better sense than Bolingbroke was to Pope their 
"guide, philosopher and friend." Each had a separate 
bed-room, but all met in a common sitting-room, and 
formed a bright little group, of which Norman was the 
centre. When the work in preparation for college-classes 
was done, and sometimes before, he used to come from his 
own study in his grey-blue dressing-gown and broidered 
cap, and entertain them with a swift succession of sunny 
thoughts, romantic stories and recitations from the poets ; 
or he would sing a wild lay he. had heard on the hills of 
Morven ; or he would bring a book with him and give a 
reading from Sir Thomas Brown's "Religio Medici," or 
from a discourse in which Jeremy Taylor had woven his 
golden fancies and lavished his varied lore. 

It was in Glasgow that he won his first honours as a 
public speaker. A banquet was given to Sir Robert Peel 
in celebration of his election to the Rectorship of the 
University. There was a large and brilliant assembly, 
and Norman had to speak on behalf of the students. 
Though inwardly trembling, he betrayed no sign of 
nervousness, and so manly were his sentiments, and so 
distinct was the enunciation of his choice, yet simple 
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words, that every one present felt the power of a true 
orator ; and Sir Robert Peel was reported to have expressed 
admiration of the speech to his father. It has been said 
that he was never on any public occasion more thoroughly 
successful than in that appearance at the Peel banquet. 

In due time he was licensed as a preacher, and in 1838 
was ordained to the parish of Loudoun. 

Some months after his settlement there, J. C. Shairp 
and a few other college friends spent three days with him. 
They were the greater part of the time in the open air, 
wandering by Irvine water and through the woods, or 
reclining on a grassy bank with the shadow of spring 
leaves on their faces, intermingled the melodies of Words- 
worth and Coleridge with arguments on high and sacred 
themes. When the time drew near for them to part, they 
were saddened by the thought that they might never all 
meet again, and the young minister got each of them to 
take a root of primroses from the woods to plant in the 
manse garden, in memory of their visit. This they did ; 
the roots were planted side by side, and were so cherished 
by Mr. Macleod that when he left for Dalkeith he had 
some of them removed to his new abode. 

That he entered on his duties in a becoming spirit is 
evident from the following extract : 

" I have got the parish of Loudoun. Eternal God, I 
thank Thee through Jesus Christ ; and under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, I devote myself to Thy service for the 
advancement of Thy glory and kingdom. These words I 
write this day the moment I hear of my appointment. I 
again solemnly say, Amen. I have got a parish! — the 
guidance of souls to heaven ! I shall at the last day have 
to tell how I performed my duties. Part of my flock will 
go to the left; part, I trust, to the right. I, their pastor, 
shall see this ! I am set to gather lambs to Christ. What 
a responsibility ! I do not feel it half enough ; but I pray 
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with all my soul, heart, and strength that the great 
Shepherd may never forsake me. Without Him I can do 
nothing ; with Him I can do all things." 

He found the widest extremes of character and opinion 
in his parish. His people were for the greater part farmers 
or weavers. Several of the former were descendants of 
the covenanters, and retained not a little of the stern 
Presbyterianism of their ancestors. The weavers were 
most of them chartists, and some of them infidels of the 
Thomas Paine type. Mr. Macleod at once set himself to 
grapple with the difficulties of his position, and his energy 
was soon felt as a beneficial power in the parish. He 
visited from house to house, organised a Sabbath-school, 
and held special services on the Sabbath evening for those 
who had not suitable clothes in which to appear at the 
ordinary place of worship. When on his round of visita- 
tion in Darvel, a part of his parish, he called on a poor and 
aged woman, who held strictly to covenanting principles. 
She was in the midst of a group of neighbours and friends 
who had been invited to meet him. Not being disposed 
to receive him as a minister of Christ until he had given 
satisfaction as to his theology, she put her tin trumpet to 
her ear, for she was very deaf, and with a tone of authority 
that a moderator of a General Assembly could not have 
exceeded, said, " Gang ower the fundamentals." Sitting 
by her side, and putting his mouth to her trumpet, he 
went through the leading doctrines of the Confession of 
Faith, and as there was no heresy she accepted him as a 
true servant of Christ. But a rehearsal of his creed was 
not sufficient for chartists and sceptics. For a time they 
resisted him, but he succeeded in his endeavours to disarm 
them of their prejudices, and having won their confidence, 
was able to press the truths of the Gospel upon them with 
good effect. 

His heart was pained not only by what he witnessed of 
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the demoralising effects of infidelity, but also by the 
apathy of those who made a show of religious belief and 
profession, yet were as to religious sensibility inanimate as 
the imagery on the tombstones in the churchyard. There 
were times when he was depressed by the fear that, not- 
withstanding the crowd that filled the pews, aisles and 
stairs of his church, he was accomplishing little in the way 
of moral and spiritual reformation ; but when he knew of 
any one receiving benefit from his ministry his heart was 
full of thankfulness to Grod. He writes : 

" I have had to-day much joy and much humility. A 
woman told me that I had been blessed for the good of her 
soul, and given her joy and peace ; and I think she gave 
evidence from what I saw of her that she is a true believer. 
She gave me likewise five shilUngs for any religious pur- 
pose. She will and does pray for me. I wept much at 
this proof of God's love. I — that I should be made such 
an instrument ! But, blessed be God, He can m^-ke a fly 
do His errands. He is good and gracious — and ! I hope 
I may save some ; I pray I may bring some to Christ, for 
His sake. May I be humble for all Gt)d is doing for me ! 
His blessings crush me ! May they not destroy me ! May 
Christ be magnified in me ! " 

While Mr. Macleod was at Loudoun his mind was 
agitated by the great conflict which led to the Disruption, 
but his sympathies were not altogether with either party. 
In religious sentiment and ministerial activities he coin- 
cided with the Evangelicals, and had an almost unbounded 
reverence for some of their leaders, but could not act with 
them in what seemed to him extreme and revolutionary 
measures. His glowing nature, with its intense desire for 
the salvation of souls, had no affinity with the iciness and 
the subdued Christianity of the Moderates, but he was with 
them in upholding what he considered the constitutional 
principles of the Church. He did his utmost to avert 
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secession by nniting with Dr. Leishman and the " Forty" 
in advocating a policy of conciliation and compromise, but 
the Evangelicals had gone too far to recede, the Moderates 
acted as if they did not care how soon they were rid of 
men who practically asserted their conviction that a parish 
minister had something more to do than to draw the 
stipend and make himself agreeable to the heritors ; and 
the fatal moment came when one part of the Assembly and 
the Church was severed from the other. Had Mr. Macleod 
thought only of his own ease and popularity, he would 
have gone out with the seceding ministers, but he felt 
himself bound to remain in, and help to rebuild the shat- 
tered Church. As a Free Church minister he would have 
found an ample sphere for his energies and gifts, and a 
position of high honour and large influence would have 
been assigned him. But it was well for the Establishment 
that he and others like-minded with himself adhered to it, 
and instead of allowing it to become the sepulchral monu- 
ment of a vanished life, strove to keep it up as a temple, 
which, with the light of holy memories on its walls, and 
the glow of a Divine flame on its altars, should still be 
venerable in the eyes, and dear to the hearts of the Scottish 
people. 

The Disruption occasioned many vacancies in parishes, 
and seven applications were made to Mr. Macleod. He 
had no wish to leave Loudoun, but felt it his duty to 
accept Dalkeith. He settled there in December, 1843, and 
began his ministry in that town, in a quaint old church, in 
which gallery rose above gallery, each bearing an embla- 
zoned device showing the guild to which it belonged. 
Preaching evangelical truth in simple and beautiful words, 
and in a manner that betokened earnest desire for the 
salvation of souls, he could not fail to be popular ; but he 
was far from contenting himself with a large and appreci- 
ative congregation. Dalkeith, though a small town, was 
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not without its lapsed classes, to whom lio extended his 
cares and labours. In order to interest his own people in 
evangelical work, he instituted weekly meetings, at which 
he gave reports of Missionary enterprise at home and 
abroad ; members of the Church who had the necessary 
qualifications were employed in visiting the poor and neg- 
lected, and three mission stations were opened amidst 
haunts of vice and squalor. So beneficial were these opera- 
tions that street brawls became far less common and the 
police had to report a remarkable decrease in the number 
of arrests for drunkenness. 

In 1845, Mr. Macleod was sent by the General Assembly 
as one of a deputation to the congregations connected with 
the Church of Scotland in British North America. The 
old romance of Morven life came back to him when shoot- 
ing rapids, gliding over silvery lakes, or passing through 
seemingly interminable forests with the majestic boughs 
of great trees bending in wide arches over his head. But 
much as he enjoyed the scenery and the adventurous 
travelling, he had still more pleasure in meeting with 
Highlanders who remembered his grandfather, and were 
eagerly affectionate in their inquiries about his father and 
his uncles and aunts. A communion service at Pictou, in 
which the members of the deputation officiated, powerfully 
affected him. Four thousand people were assembled on a 
grassy hill near the town, and he thought he had never 
looked on a sight so touching and so grand. As he 
watched the expression of solemn joy on the long rows of 
Highland faces bending towards the communion table, and 
considered the remoteness of the communicants from 
scenes that were still dear to them, and how in their home- 
steads in the woods, which swept to the horizon, they 
were as sheep without a shepherd, he lifted up his voice 
and wept. He was thankful to have witnessed such a 
sight, and his feeling was, " O that my father had been 
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with. US ! What a welcome he would have received ! " 
The great outcr^r of the people was for ministers ; and an 
old Doctor amused Mr. Macleod by saying to him, " Wo 
don't expect a very clever man, but would be quite pleased 
to have one who could give us a plain every-day sermon, 
like what you gave us yourself to-day. 

Some months after his return from America Mr. 
Macleod attended meetings in connection with the Evan- 
gelical Alliance. His soul was refreshed and gladdened 
by communion with brethren, who, though known by 
different names were one in Christian purpose. Writing 
to his sister from one of the meetings, he said : 
" Bickersteth, dear man, is in the chair, and Bunting, 
noble man, is now speaking. Angell James is about to 
follow, and Dr. Raffles has finished. It is mere chat, like 
a nice family circle, and I hope that our Elder Brother is 
in the midst of it." 

E-onge and Czersky, who had headed a revolt from 
Popery in Prussian Poland and Silesia, having been at one 
of the meetings of the Alliance, some of its members were 
anxious to obtain fuller information as to the character of 
their work, and Mr. Macleod was requested to accompany 
Dr. Herschell on a mission of inquiry to their principal 
congregations. They found that the movement under 
Ronge had assumed a Rationalistic form, and was little 
more than " a mixture of Socialism and Deism, gilded with 
the morality of the Bible, and having a strong political 
tendency towards communism*." They were better pleased 
with Czersky and his people, who appeared to be simple, 
devout Christians. The interest of their visit was height- 
ened by interviews with J^eander and other German theo- 
logians, and they brought back some valuable facts in 
relation to religious life on the Continent. 

The same yeaj* Mr. Macleod gave practical proof of his 
brotherly feeling for other denominations by preaching an 
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anniversary sermon in the Wesleyan cliapel in Edinburgh- 
He was the first minister of the Established Church to 
occupy that pulpit, and had the pleasure of preaching to a 
congregation that crowded the aisles and pulpit stairs. 
The death of his old teacher, Dr. Chalmers, in 1847, 
brought from him a fine eulogium of the man " whose 
noble character, lofty enthusiasm, and patriotic views will 
rear themselves before the eyes of posterity like Alpine 
peaks, long after the narrow valleys which have for a 
brief period divided us are lost in the far distance of past 
history.** 

In 1848 he felt so severely the effect of overwork that 
he was compelled to retire for a time from all public en- 
gagements. For change of air he went to Shandon, a 
lovely spot slanting down to the placid waters of the 
Gareloch, and was conscious of reviving health, as he 
wandered over the heather, along the track of musical 
brooks, and by rocks having crevices filled with ferns and 
primroses. His meditations were in harmony with the 
scenes amid which he wandered, and the foUoYring passage 
only needs " the accomplishment of verse " to be a true 
Wordsworthian poem : 

" How many things are in the world yet not of it ! 
The material world itseK, with all its scenes of grandeur 
and beauty, with all its gay adornments of tree and flower 
and light and shade, with all its accompanying glory of 
blue sky and fleecy cloud, or midnight splendour of moon 
and stars — all are of the Father. And so too is all that 
inner world, when, like the outer, it moves according to 
His will ; of loyal friendships, loving brotherhood ; and 
the heavenly and blessed charities of home, and all the 
real light and joy that dwell, as a very symbol of His own 
presence, in the Holy of Holies of a renewed spirit. In 
one word, all that is true and lovely and of good report — 
all that is one with His will — is of the Father and not of 
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the world. Let the world, then, pass away with the lust 
thereof ! It is the passing away of death and darkness — 
of all that is at enmity to God and man. All that is of 
the Father shall remain for ever." 

In the beginning of 1851, Mr. Macleod experienced a 
great but not unsanctified sorrow in the death of his 
beloved and saintly friend John Mackintosh, who, after 
long and laborious preparation for the ministry of the Free 
Church, became the victim of consumption. He died 
abroad, but his body was brought to Scotland, and we have 
this record : " We buried him on Wednesday last. The 
day was calm and beautiful. The sky was blue with a few 
fleecy clouds. The birds were singing. Everything 
seemed so holy and peaceful His coffin was accompanied 
by those who loved him. As I paced beside him to his 
last resting-place, I felt a holy joy as if marching beside a 
noble warrior receiving his final honours. 0, how har- 
monious seemed his life and death ! I felt as if he was 
still alive, as if he still whispered in my ear, and all he 
said — ^for he seemed only to repeat his favourite sayings — 
was in beautiful keeping with this last stage of his 
journey : * It is His own sweet will ; ' ' Dearie, we must 
be as little children ; ' ' We must follow Christ.' And so 
he seemed to resign himself meekly to be borne to his 
grave, to smile upon us all in love as he was lowered down ; 
and as the earth covered him from our sight it was as if 
he said, * Father, thou hast appointed all Ji m once to die. 
Thy sweet wiU be done ! I yield to thine appointment ! 
My Saviour has gone before me ; as a little child I follow.' " 

Mr. Macleod published a memoir of him entitled, " The 
Earnest Student." The writing of it was to him a labour 
of love, and as Mackintosh had been studying for the 
ministry in the Free Church, he devoted the proceeds of 
the book, £200, to the Foreign Missions of that Church. 

He was too efEective a preacher, and too successful in 
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parish, work to he allowed to remain long in tlie compara- 
tive obscnrity of Dalkeith.. In 1851 he became minister 
of the Barony Church, Glasgow. In the same year he was 
married to the sister of his beloved friend John Mackin- 
tosh, of Geddes. The first house he occupied in Glasgow 
was so situated that from the front he could look on the 
crowded masts that rose above the bridges and the piers of 
the Clyde, and on the green declivities of the Cathkin 
Hills ; while " from the back windows there was a glorious 
view of the familiar steeps of Campsie Fell. The glow of 
sunrise or of sunset on these steeps was such a deligbt to 
him that often when he had guests he made them follow 
him up stairs to share his own enjoyment of the scene.'* 
It was his custom to rise early in the morning, so as to 
ensure some hours for reading and writing before engaging 
in the more active duties of his pastorate. With curtains 
drawn, gas lighted, and apparatus for making coffee close 
at hand, he enjoyed the cosiness and quiet of his study, 
and thought the sounds from the wakening city and the 
clash of a thousand hammers on the boilers of steamers 
destined for the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans more inspir- 
ing music than the songs of larks or the bleating of sheep. 
In the employments of those early hours he often found an 
impulse to greater earnestness in his ministerial calling : 
** How my morning readings in * Jonathan Edwards * make 
me long for a revival ! It would be worth a hundred dead 
General Assemblies if we had any meeting of believing 
ministers or people to cry to God for a revival. This, and 
this alone, is what we want. Death reigns ! God has 
His witnesses everywhere, no doubt ; but as a whole we 
are skin and bone. When I picture to myself a living 
people, with love in their looks and words, — calm, zealous, 
self - sacrificing, — seeking God's glory and having in 
Glasgow their citizenship in heaven ; it might make mo 
labour and die for such a consummation ! 
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The Barony Church stands near the cathedral, and is 
one of the tmsightliest ecclesiastical buildings in Scotland. 
But the man in the pulpit gave to it a charm that was felt 
throughout Glasgow, and the interest never abated. Since 
Chalmers thundered in the Tron church, no preacher 
gained such influence over the citizens. His manner was 
deliberate, and was rather conversational than oratorical ; 
his thoughts were not so much like masses of ore quarried 
out of difficult rocks, as like flowers springing sponta- 
neously from a genial soil ; and his sentences were usually 
short, simple, and incisive. He could not speak for any 
length of time without throwing out an image or introduc- 
ing a few bright, poetic words ; but there was no long 
sweep of rhetorical splendour, and no premeditated climax. 
The impression he gave his hearers was that he was a 
man of large human interests, and that he was desirous 
above everything else that Christ should be magnified in 
their lives, and that they should be able to rejoice in 
hope of immortality and eternal glory. But he was far 
from thinking that when he left the pulpit his work was 
done. His parish was wide and populous, and he devised 
a number of schemes for its neglected districts. System- 
atic visitation was carried on by himself and his people, 
schools were multiplied and Mission churches were built. 

In October, 1854, Mr. Macleod preached for the first 
time before the Royal Family in Crathie Church. He 
"preached with intense comfort, and by God's help felt 
how sublime a thing it was to be His ambassador." In 
the evening, after wandering through a green field, he sat 
in quiet meditation on a block of granite, in the midst of 
beautiful scenery, and under a calm, half golden sky. His 
reverie was disturbed by some one asking him if he was 
the clergyman who had preached that day, and ho was 
Roon in the presence of the Queen and the Prince Consort. 
Her Majesty came forward, and in a kindly graceful 
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manner, said, " We wish to thank yon for yonr sermon ; " 
and then inquired about his father, and his own parish. 
Her Majesty has given a pleasing record of the service in 
her " Journal," speaking of the sermon as quite admirable : 
so simple, and yet so eloquent, and so beautifully argued 
and put ;" and of the prayer as being very touching in its 
reference to the Royal children, and "the dying, the 
wounded, the widow, and the orphans.'* After that visit 
Mr. Macleod was frequently at Balmoral, and was specially 
summoned to meet Her Majesty there at the time when 
the shadow of her great sorrow was so dark. Writing 
from Balmoral to Mrs. Macleod, he says, " You will return 
thanks with me to our Father in heaven for His mercy 
and goodness in having hitherto most surely guided me 
during this time, which I felt to be a most solemn and 
important era in my life. All has passed well — that is to 
say, God enabled me to speak in private and in public to 
the Queen in such a way as seemed to me to be truth — the 
truth in God*s sight : that which I beheved she needed, 
though I felt it would be very trying to her spirit to 
receive it. And what fills me with deepest thanksgiving 
is that she has received it, and written to me such a kind, 
tender letter of thanks for it, which shall be treasured in 
my heart whilst I live." 

He received the diploma of D.D. from the University 
of Glasgow in 1858, but was rather saddened than elated 
by this honour, for he felt that it stamped him with old 
age, and was a sign that he had but a short time to work ; 
and his prayer to God was that he might be able to brace 
every nerve of his soul in endeavouring to glorify Him 
while on earth. Notwithstanding his various activities, 
and the conspicuous place he held before the public, he 
was always mindful of personal piety. It is true his 
humour, his freedom in some doubtful matters, his occa- 
sional departures from the strict lines of Scottish ortho- 
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doxy, were not altogether favourable to his reputatioii for 
godliness; bnt those parts of his journal in which his 
inner life is unfolded show that he was not without experi- 
mental knowledge of the spiritual vitalities of Christianity. 
Perfect holiness was one of the things he aimed at and 
prayed for : ** Is it possible that I shall habitually possess 
myself, and exercise holy watchfulness over my words and 
temper, so that in private and public I shall live as a man 
who truly realises God's constant presence — who is one 
with Christ, and therefore lives among men and acts to- 
wards them with His mind and spirit ? I, meek, humble, 
loving, ever by my life drawing men to Christ ?— self be- 
hind, Christ before ! I believe this to be as impossible by 
my own resolving, as that I could become a Shakespeare, a 
Newton, a Milton ; yet if God calls me to this, God can so 
enable me to realise it that He shall be pleased with 
me. But will I really strive after it ? O, my Father ! 
see, hear and help Thy weak and perishing child ! For 
Christ's sake, put strength in me ; fulfil in me the 
good pleasure of Thy will. Lord, pity me and have 
mercy on me, that I may famish and thirst for Thee and 
perfect holiness." 

The holy feelings Dr. Macleod cultivated in the re- 
tirement of the study, urged him to more strenuous efforts 
for the evangelisation of the lapsed classes in his parish ; 
and in thinking how he could benefit them, he decided, 
among other things, on holding services on Sunday 
evenings, to which none were to be admitted but such as 
were in their working clothes. Crowds gathered to the 
Barony Church, and men and women with begrimed faces 
and uncombed heads were allowed free access to the 
cushioned pews. As they sat there in their stained and 
ragged coats and shawls, they suggested a striking contrast 
to the morning and afternoon congregation, but their be- 
haviour was as decorous as could be wished, and though 
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Bibles and Psalm-books were left out for their use, tbey 
were never known to take any of them away. 

The precentor at the services was a blind man ; and 
bending over the pulpit Dr. Macleod used to say, " You'll 
rise now, Peter, and begin," and then Peter with the Psalms 
in raised type before him, tra<jed the lines with his fingers, 
giving out only two at a time, so that those who were 
without books might be able to join in the singing. When 
a church was built for working men a carter officiated as 
beadle. Dr. Macleod wished him to stand at the door in 
his working clothes, but thought he might not like to do 
so and said, " If you don't like to do it, Tom, if you are 
ashamed — " " Ashamed ! " was the quick reply, " I'm mair 
ashamed o' yoursel'. Sir. Div' ye think that I believe, as ye 
ken I do, that Jesus Christ, Who died for me, was stripped 
o' His raiment on the cross, and that I — Na, na, I'm proud 
tae stan' at the door." When Tom was dying of an in- 
fectious disease his friends asked him if they should inform 
Dr. Macleod, but he said, " There's nae man leevin' I like 
as I do him. I know he wad come. But he shouldna 
come on account of his wife and bairns, and so ye Tna.nTi 
na' tell him." 

The special services were productive of great good ; 
hundreds were reclaimed from vice, and many were con- 
verted and became members of the church. Dr. Macleod's 
joy was almost unbounded when he saw a number of them 
seated at the Lord's table. He might well be thankful to 
God, for no higher honour could have come upon him than 
to have been instrumental in hewing the rugged forms of 
humanity gathered from the foulest wynds and closes of 
the city into the comeliness of Christian discipleship. 
Nor were they unmindful of their indebtedness to his la- 
bours, for in an address they presented to him they said : 
" Not content with bringing us, as it were to the entrance 
of the Saviour's Church, and leaving us to go in or return 
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as we pleased, you have led ns into the great congregation 
of His saints on earth, and have invited ns to take our 
places among our fellow-believers at the Lord's table, so 
that we might enjoy similar privileges with them. Those 
of us who have accepted this invitation, have nothing of 
this world's goods to offer you in return, but we shall 
retain a life-long gratitude for your kindness — ^a gratitude 
which shall be continued when we Rha.U meet in that 
eternal world which lies beyond the grave." 

In 1864, Dr. Macleod visited the Holy Land. He has 
given a graphic description of the scenes and circumstances 
of his visit in the book entitled " Eastward ; " but in his 
private letters we have a fxdler account of his feelings of 
reverence and delight as he passed through the valleys and 
over the hills on which " the glory and the consecration " 
of the Saviour's presence had fallen. One night when the 
stars were shining with variegated splendour, and the large 
bright moon was pouring silvery lustre on the foliage of 
the sycamores and palms, he left his companions in their 
tents, and went to a ridge of hills from which he saw a 
village on the opposite side of the valley. Writing to his 
sister, he said : 

"You can understand my feelings better than I can 
describe them, when I tell you that the village was Naza- 
reth. And you can sympathise with me when I say to 
you, that, after gazing awhile in almost breathless 
silence, and thinking of Him Who had there lived, and 
laboured, and preached ; and seeing in the moonlight near 
me the well of the city to which He and Mary had often 
come, and, farther off, the white precipice over which they 
had threatened to cast Him ; and then tracing in my mind 
the histories connected with other marvellous scenes in 
His life, until * Jesus of Nazareth King of the Jews ' died 
at Jerusalem, and all the inexpressibly glorious results 
since that day which has made the name of this place 
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identical with the glory of the world ; and when I thought 
of all that I and others dear to me have received from 
Him, and from all He was and did, yon will not wonder 
that I knelt down and poured out my soul to Grod in praise 
and prayer. And in that prayer there mingled the events 
of my past life, and all my friends whom I loved to mention 
by name, and my dear father, and the old Highlands, the 
state of the Church, and of the world, until I felt Christ 
so real, that had He appeared and spoken it would not 
have seemed strange." 

Soon after his return from Palestine Dr. Macleod was 
appointed to the Convenership of the India Mission of 
the Scotch Church. Referring to the appointment he 
says : "I have accepted of this without doubt, though not 
without solemn and prayerful consideration — ^for I have 
tried, at least for the last twenty-five years, to accept of 
whatever work is offered to me in Grod*s providence. I 
have, rightly or wrongly, always believed that a man's 
work is given to him — that it need not so much be 
sought as accepted — that it is floated to one's feet like 
the infant Moses to Pharaoh's daughter. Mission work 
has been a possession of my spirit ever since I became a 
minister ; I feel that God has long been educating me for 
it. I go forth tolerably well informed as to facts, and 
loving the work itself, with heart, soul and strength ; I 
accept it from God, and have perfect confidence in the 
power and grace of God to give us the men and the money. 
Thank God for calling me in my advanced years to so 
glorious and blessed a work." 

India had long been to him a land of great and varied 
interest. His conversations with the widow of the Marquis 
of Hastings, in Loudoun, had deepened his impression of 
the grand features of its scenery, and the stirring incidents 
of its history; and he had a thorough acquaintance with 
those achievements of war and statesmanship by which it 
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had been bronglit into subjection to British, authority. Its 
scenes of shame and glory were accurately pourtrayed 
on his mind : and while he mourned over the error and 
wretchedness of its people, he had confidence in the Gospel 
of Christ, as being able to draw them from their gorgeous 
yet debasing idolatries, and to raise them to the dignity 
and magnificence of "a royal priesthood," rejoicing in the 
service of the Lord. There was scarcely any sacrifice he 
was not prepared to make in the evangelisation of India, 
and though his health seemed scarcely equal to the fatigue 
of long travel and the debilitating influence of the hot 
climate, he set sail for Bombay in 1867, accompanied by 
Dr. Watson of Dundee, to promote the objects of the 
Mission. 

While in India Dr. Macleod was almost incessantly 
engaged either in public services or private investigations 
and interviews, but before he had worked out his plan of 
operations, he was prostrated by sickness, and after a hasty 
visit to Benares, Agra, Delhi and other noted cities, em- 
barked for home. He was met at Alexandria by Mrs. 
Macleod, and returned to Scotland by Malta, Naples, 
Bome and Paris. 

The General Assembly of 1869 unanimously elected 
Dr. Macleod to the Moderatorship. This was the highest 
ecclesiastical honour that could be awarded him, and was 
a fitting recognition of his great services in the pulpit, and 
in the Home and Foreign Missions of the Church. Whiat- 
ever influence the office gave was used by him in the 
advocacy of schemes for the enlargement of the Church, 
and especially of its Indian Mission. The claims and 
necessities of the latter work were frequently urged by 
him with all his power of argument and eloquence. India 
had taken hold of his heart, and he went on pleading for 
funds and Missionaries, even when in bodily suffering which 
he might justly have assigned as a reason for perfect rest. 
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His health was so shattered that in 1872 he was compelled 
to give up his Convenership. He made his final appeal 
for the Mission in a long and memorable speech before 
the Assembly. 

This was nearly the last scene of his public life. He 
preached once in the Barony Church on the following 
Sabbath, taking for his text, "We have forsaken all, 
and followed Thee; what shall we have therefore?" All 
that he had written of the sei'mon was on a sheet of 
note paper ; but from a full heart he exhorted his hearers 
to accept the gnidance of Christ, assuring them that 
if they did so, they would at the last be able cheerfully 
to give up life and all into His keeping. With that sermon 
his work ended. The Monday was his sixtieth birthday, 
and he thus wrote to his friend. Principal Shairp: "I 
am threescore years to-day ! John, dear, I cannot speak 
about myseK. I am dumb with thoughts that • cannot be 

uttered As I feel time so rapidly passing, I take 

your hand, dear old friend, with a firmer grip. I have 
many friends ; few old ones ! O that I loved my oldest and 
truest, my Father and Saviour, better ! But should I enter 
heaven as a forlorn ship, dismasted, and a mere log — it 
is enough — for I will be repaired. But I have been a 
poor concern, and have no peace but in God's mercy to 
a miserable sinner." He suffered severely through the 
week, but was often engaged in audible or silent prayer. 
Having heard of the birth of a nephew, he said, " I have 
been praying for this little boy of Donald's ; that he may 
live to be a good man, and by God's grace be a minister in 
the Church of Christ — the grandest of all callings." 

On Sunday morning, June 16th, he asked his wife to 
sit beside him, and spoke to her freely of his joy and con- 
fidence in God, telling her to write down what he said that 
his words might be a comfort to her in her day of sorrow. 
Two of his daughters went to him to kiss him before going 
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to cliurcli. Taking tlie hand of one of them lie said, 
' If I had strength, I could tell yon things would do you 
good through all your life. I am an old man and have 
passed through many experiences, but now all is perfect 
peace and perfect calm. I have glimpses of heaven that no 
tongue, or pen, or words can describe." About an hour 
after, with a gentle sigh, his soul escaped to heaven. 

He was buried beside his father in the Campsie grave- 
yard. Civic and Universiiy dignitaries, ministers and 
members of numerous churches, preceded or followed the 
hearse to the outskirts of the ciiy ; while crowds of work- 
ing people watched the procession as it passed along the 
streets, and testified by their sorrowful faces how they 
loved and lamented him who had been to them so true a 
friend, and whose labours had tended so much to their 
social and religious improvement. At Campsie the shops 
were closed, and the whole population united in paying 
respect to the son of their former minister. As the coffin 
was about to be lowered into the grave, three wreaths 
were placed upon it bearing inscriptions showing that they 
were from Her Majesty and other members of the Royal 
Family. 

" The spot where he sleeps is a suggestive emblem of 
his life. On the one side are the hum of business and the 
houses of toiling humanity ; on the other, green pastoral 
hills, and the silence of Highland solitudes. More than 
one eye rested that ^lay on the sunny slope where he had 
so lately dreamt of building a home for his old age — more 
than one heart thanked God for the more glorious mansion 
into which he had entered." 

Unqualified approval cannot be given to all Dr. 
Macleod*s opinions and public movements, but he was a 
good and great man, intent on the honour of Christ and 
the moral improvement of his fellow men. He presented 
a ^e combination of manly power with philanthropic 
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Ghriatian zeal. He was, to quote the inscription on on 
o£ the two painted windows placed liy Her Majeslj i 
Crathie Chnrch as memorials oE hia miniatiy, "a ma 
eminent in the Church, honoured in the State, and i 
many lands greatly belorcd." 
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UNOAN MATHESON, an evangeHst 
who worked for Christ, "with both hands 
earnestly," was bom at Huntly in Aberdeen- 
shire, on November 22nd, 1824. His parents 
were very poor, and there was nothing of the 
golden romance in his boyhood which is so f Eisci- 
nating in the narrative of Hugh Miller's exploits 
on the beach, and up the cliffs of Cromariy. When in bed 
he often wept as he thought of the labours and anxieties 
which paled his mother's cheek, and was eager for 
the tiine to come when he would be able to lighten her 
burden. Though his heart was affectionate, he resented 
injustice, and one day when the master of the school 
he attended began to beat him for an act of boyish 
mischief with which he had been wrongfully charged, 
he became so violent in his muscular demonstrations that 
the tawse had to be laid aside. Most of the Established 
Churches in that northern district were, as to religion, cold 
as the snow on Ben Nevis; but Duncan's grand-uncle, 
George Cowie, who was minister of an Independent Church 
in Huntly, preached the Gospel with great power, not only 
in the town, but also in the villages to which he had 
access, and encouraged penitent sinners to trust in Christ, 
by his frequent and favourite saying, " There is life for a 
look ; there is life for a look ! " Many were converted and 
established in grace by the Divine energy which accom- 
panied his ministrations. When he died, thousands of 
men and women to whom his sermons had been reviving 
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as the palms and cool wells to the faintiiig pilgrims in 
the desert, followed him to the grave, and his tombstone 
was appropriately inscribed with the words, " They that be 
wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament ; and 
they that turn many to righteousness, as the stars for ever 
and ever." In after years Duncan often knelt at that 
grave, and prayed that he might be endued with a zeal for 
Christ impassioned as that of his sainted relative, and that 
he might have a like success in winning souls for heaven. 
Religion, as it was represented in his home, and in 
the character of godly friends of the family, appeared 
to him in boyhood as a possession to be desired, and his 
conscience was aroused by sickness, and by the death of a 
beloved sister, but he did not apply himself with thorough 
earnestness to the work of salvation. His heart, clinging 
to the world, urged delay ; yet he had a clear perception of 
the necessity of Divine grace, especially in a minister of 
the Gospel. An offer was made to him of such pecuniary 
help as would enable him to enter a University, on con- 
dition that he should study for the ministry ; but he would 
not intrude on an office for which he had no spiritual 
quahfication, and said, " A minister ought to be a converted 
and a holy man. I am not that. I cannot do it." 

Indulging in dreams of artistic renown, he determined 
to be a sculptor, and made choice of the employment of 
stone-hewing, as a step towards the majestic images he 
hoped one day to bring out of Itahan marble. After 
working about six months with mallet and chisel, his 
master sent him into the quarry, where his visions of 
beautiful statuary were soon dissipated. He became 
expert as a builder, and obtained work in Edinburgh. 
There he attempted to get rid of the serious thoughts that 
still haunted him, and instead of attending church, spent 
his Sabbaths in novel-reading, or in rambles through the 
romantic scenes in the neighbourhood of the ciiy. In 
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1845, lie was called to his mother's death-bed, and was 
deeply affected as with tender pathos in her voice she 
urged him to follow Christ and meet her in heaven. Re- 
turning to Edinburgh he again endeavoured to close his 
heart to the work of righteousness, but was aroused by a 
sermon preached by the Rev. A. Bonar, and began to seek 
salvation. So intense was his desire for acceptance in 
Christ, that he prayed all day, and again prayed on every 
one of the seventy steps he had to climb to his lodgings. 
By the ministrations of Mr. Bonar, and. the counsels of 
other good men, he was encouraged to cast his soul on the 
atoning grace of the Lord Jesus, and had a sense of in- 
effable peace while meditating on the words, "For God 
so loved the world, that He gave His only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life." His joy in his new relation to God 
was at first unbounded, but clouds intervened, and for 
some time he was in deep despondency, fearing that he 
had been deceiving himself with unwarranted assurances 
of the Divine favour. After a stem struggle with doubts 
and fears he obtained the victory, and henceforth went on 
his way with gladness in his heart and songs on his lips. 
Knowing the faith that unites the soul to Christ, he wished 
to publish it, and began that course of evangelistic labour 
by which he rendered far greater service to his fellow 
men than he could have done if he had worked his dreams 
of the sculptor's glory into recognised facts, and had even 
excelled the grace and symmetry of the Elgin marbles. 
The Duchess of Gordon having heard of his successful 
aggressions on the kingdom of Satan, engaged him as a 
Missionary at a salary of £40 a year. Huntly, and the 
adjacent country, were the scenes of his efforts, and he was 
encouraged to diligence by the aged saints who had been 
the friends or converts of Mr. Cowie. Visiting Isobel 
Chrystie who was ninety years old he was delighted to 
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hear her thus break out about the dying" thief : " That was 
a gey trophie to gang throw the gowden gates o' heaven. 
I'm thinkin' there was a gey steer amo' the angels ; but 
nane o' them would try to pit him oot. Na, na ; Christ 
brocht him ben ! " Another venerable servant of Grod said 
to him, "Haud in wi' Christ; whatever happens, aye 
think weel o' God ; and tak care o' yourser ; for, ye ken, a 
breath dims a polished shaft." 

Mr. Matheson wished to serve his generation not only 
by his voice, but also by the extensive circulation of re- 
ligious tracts. Having spent his last penny in this work, he 
was lifting up his heart to God for help, when the thought 
came into his mind, "If I could get a printing press I 
could make as many tracts as I could use." He went on 
praying for a press for several months, and then discovered 
that an old one, with a set of worn types, was for sale. 
He quickly made the purchase, set up the press in his 
room, and wrote on it "For God and for eternity." His 
first attempts at printing ended in failure, and once when 
he had got a page composed, and flattered himself that he 
was at last successful, had the mortification of seeing the 
whole suddenly fall into confusion. But he persevered, 
and was at length able to print two thousand four-page 
tracts in a day. " How," he remarked, " I did toil, and 
sweat, and pray at it ! Some nights I never slept at all, 
but went on composing. My constitution was strong, and 
night after night was spent at the work." 

In 1854, he witnessed the departure of British troops 
for the Crimea. As he looked on the brave men on their 
way to deadly conflict with the gigantic power of Russia, 
his sympathies were excited, and he began to pray that 
God would open a way for him to follow them, that he 
might direct them to the Captain of their salvation, and 
cheer them in their hardships by rehearsing in their ears 
the melodies of eternal love. Through what appeared to 
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be a remarkable interposition of Divine Providence, lie 
was soon engaged in those labourig of love. The Countess 
of EjQ&ngham wished to send a Missionary to the Highland 
Brigade, and Mr. Matheson received a letter, the snbstance 
of which was, " If you are still in the mind to go to the 
East, reply by return of post, and please say when you 
could start." He felt sure there was a mistake, but took the 
letter to the Duchess of Gordon, who on reading it, ex- 
claimed, "How strange, I have been praying that God 
would incline you to go, and others have been praying 
also. If there is a mistake, I will send you myself." The 
letter was intended for a licentiate of the Free Church 
bearing the same name, but it fell into the right hands. 
The evangelist was soon in readiness for his mission to the 
Crimean encampment. Before leaving England he stayed 
a short time in that house Beautiful, the rectory at Becken- 
ham, and received a parting blessing from the saintly and 
apostolic Dr. Marsh. Arriving at Constantinople, he em- 
barked as speedily as possible for the Crimea, and though 
landing at Balaklava with the report of cannon in his 
ears, was cheered on finding that his text for the day was, 
" The Lord preserveth those that love Him." The proud 
names of Alma and Inkermann had been added to the long 
roll of British victories, and the " Six Hundred " had ridden 
into the valley of death, " Charging an army, while aU the 
world wondered ! " but the camp had become an almost 
indescribable scene of destitution and wretchedness. The 
hospitals were crowded, and ships were constantly bearing 
away the sick and wounded to Scutari. Many of the 
soldiers on duty were in rags, and haggard with toil and 
hunger. Even officers, no longer glittering with martial 
insignia, were so bespattered with mud as scarcely to be 
distinguished from the privates. Mr. Matheson, with 
characteristic ardour, began to administer to the bodily 
and spiritual wants of his countrymen. He was cheered 
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in his work by tlie Ckristian sympatliy of Hector Mac- 
pherson, dmm-major in a Highland regiment. The first 
Sabbath after his arrival, he and Hector retired to a quiet 
ravine, where they read and prayed together, and united 
in singing the psahn to which they had resorted when in 
trouble at home : 

" God is our refuge and our strength, 

Id straits a present aid ; 
Therefore, although the earth remove, 
We will not be afraid," 

In order to be near the army he lodged in an old stable 
infested with rats, and admitting the bleak winds through 
many crevices in the walls and roof. Yet he was so 
happy in the consecration of his life to the Saviour, that 
even of that miserable hovel he could write, " I have a per- 
fect palace, and I have decorated the walls with copies of 
the * Illustrated London News.' I fear it is too good to 
last, but it is in the Lord's hands. How contented I feel 
with all, and how weU it is, that when young I learned to 
help myself. I am as happy as a king, yea, ten thousand- 
fold more so than one without grace." He was out all 
the day, gladdening the hearts of destitute soldiers with 
gifts of food and clothing, distributing "New Testaments, 
attending to the sick and wounded with a hand gentle 
as that of a woman, and speaking now in his native Doric, 
I and now in broken French and Italian, words of wisdom 
and good cheer in the name of Christ. One evening he 
was returning weary and sad from Sebastopol to his rude 
lodging in Balaklava. At almost every step he sunk 
to the knees in mud ; but the stars were shining serenely 
in the heavens, and as he lifted his eyes to their 
quiet beauty he was reminded of the beatified spirits 
before the throne of God, and began to sing the Scottish 
paraphrase : 
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" How bright these glorious spirits shine 1 
Whence all their bright array ; 
now came they to the blissful seats 
Of everlasting day ? 

" Lo 1 these are they from sufferings great, 
Who came to realms of light, 
And in the blood of Christ have washed 
Those robes which shine so bright." 

The following day was stormy, and Mr. Matlieson saw 
a soldier in rags, and almost shoeless, standing for shelter 
under a verandah. He spoke kindly to him, and gave him 
half a sovereign to get shoes. His kindness opened the 
heart of the soldier, who said, "I am not what I was 
yesterday. Last night, as I was thinking of onr miserable 
condition, I grew tired of life, and said to myself, * Here 
we are not a bit nearer taking that place than when wo 
sat down before it. I can bear this no longer, and may as 
well try and put an end to it.' So I took my musket and 
went down yonder in a desperate state about eleven 
o'clock ; but as I got round the point, I heard some person 
singing, ' How bright these glorious spirits shine,' and I 
remembered the old tune and the Sabbath-scbool where 
we used to sing it. I felt ashamed of being so cowardly, 
and said, * Here is some one as badly off as myself, and yet 
is not giving in.* I felt he had something to make him 
happy, of whicb I was ignorant, and I began to hope I too 
might get the same happiness. I returned to my tent, and 
to day I am resolved to seek the one thing." " Do you 
know who the singer was ? " asked Mr. Matheson. " No," 
was the reply. " Well," said the Missionary, " it was I." 
Tears filled the soldier's eyes, as he held out the half 
sovereign to be taken back, saying, " Never, Sir, can I take 
it from you, after what you have been the means of doing 
for me." 

When Mr. Matlieson first met Hedley Vicars be felt 
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his lieart at once draTm to Lim, and rejoiced greatly in re- 
ligious conference with that brave soldier of Jesns Christ. 
One entrj in his journal has a deep and tender interest : 
" At Sebastopol. Met with Dr. Cay and Major Ingram in 
Vicars' tent. We had prayer and reading the Word to- 
gether. It was to ns all a well in the desert, a bright spot 
amidst surrounding gloom. We blessed God on hearing 
that a day of national humiliation and prayer was ap- 
pointed. Cay and Vicars accompanied me on my way. 
After Cay left us, Vicars and I stood on the plateau above 
Sebastopol — the doomed city, as it was often called — ^lying 
in its beauty before us. The sky was without a cloud : 
the sea was as calm as a pond. It was on one of those 
sweet evenings you never can forget. Our conversation 
was on the purity, blessedness, and endless peace of 
heaven, where the din of battle shall never be heard, nor 
the strifes of earth be known. We expressed to one 
another much longing to reach it. Speaking of some who 
had gone, we remembered Peden at the grave of Cameron, 
exclaiming, * 0, to be wi' Ritchie ! ' and our feeling was 
the same ; we could hardly part. He agreed to meet and 
spend a day with me at Balaklava." But they never met 
again on earth. The day on which Vicars intended renew- 
ing his fellowship with the Missionary, he experienced a 
sudden transition from the Crimean camp, to the steps of 
the everlasting throne; and from the tumult of the 
cannon's "adamantine lips," to "a sevenfold chorus of 
hallelujahs, and harping symphonies." 

After the fall of Sebastopol, Mr. Matheson spent six 
weeks in Scotland for the purpose of recruiting his health 
which had been broken by his excessive labours, and then 
went back to the Crimea, taking with him a large stock of 
Bibles and Christian books. He had shown such kind- 
nesses to the men of the Sardinian army, that he was 
nown as " the Sardinian's friend," and was gladdened by 
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their eagerness to obtain the Holy Scriptures. Eighteen 
thousand copies of the Word of God which had passed 
through his hands, were carried by them into Italy. 
When peace was proclaimed, he had access to the Russians, 
and gave them the New Testament in their own language. 
The Cossacks especially appreciated his acts of Christian 
love, and some of them in the exuberance of their grati- 
tude embraced him, a proceeding more gratifying to his 
heart than agreeable to his nostrils. Leaving the Crimea 
he went to Constantinople, and thence to Egypt. He also 
visited Italy, and while appalled by the immoral tendencies 
of papal superstition, was cheered by seeing numerous 
indications of a desire for a nobler life than was possj.ble 
under the malign influences of the Vatican. 

In 1857, Mr. Matheson was engaged in evangelistic 
labour in Cumberland, and also originated a periodical 
called, " The Herald of Mercy," which reached a circula- 
tion of over thiriy thousand a month. He married a 
Christian lady, and went to reside in Aberdeen, extending 
his Missionary operations from that ciiy to almost every 
part of Scotland. His success in Dundee was extra- 
ordinary, and his memory is fragrant as the cinnamon and 
spikenard of a Syrian garden to many of the townsx>eople. 
One Sabbath evening, he addressed a crowded congrega- 
tion in the Hilltown Free Church. His text was, " And 
these shall go away into everlasting punishment ; but the 
righteous into life eternal." With graphic power and 
deep pathos he pictured the sinner's eternal banishment 
from God, and effectually illustrated his subject by refer- 
ring to the loud wail of agony, he had heard when in the 
East, from a crowd of Circassians who were being driven 
from the mountains, to whose crags they had so fondly 
clung, to exile in strange lands. Solemn awe rested on 
the congregation, and sobs and tears and pallid faces, told 
of the feeling that was stirring in many hearts. After the 
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service, the vestries were thronged by seekers of salvation ; 
and numbers that night were enabled to say, "I have 
fonnd Him ! I have fonnd Him ! " In the autumn follow- 
ing that service, open-air meetings were held in the 
Barrack Park, near Dudhope Castle the ancient home of 
the Scrymgeours. Where the pomp and chivalry of the 
royal standard-bearers once blazed, Mr. Matheson and a 
number of ministers and laymen knelt for special prayer, 
and continued kneeling on the grass for two hours, plead- 
ing for the baptism of the Holy Ghost. When the prayer 
was ended, a heavy rain came down, and the people began 
to leave, but the voice of Duncan Matheson was heard 
crying, "Perhaps God is trying us by the rain; let us 
wait a little." About three hundred remained, and soon 
the rain ceased, the sun shone between the parting 
clouds, and a wonderful power rested on the whole com- 
pany. One who was present, wrote, " Till memory fails, 
or the more * excellent glory ' of the unveiled face of 
Immanuel, obliterates the remembrance of faith's brightest 
visions on earth, it is impossible for us to forget the awful 
nearness of God at the time, the overpowering sense of 
blended majesiy, love, and holiness, and the soft, pure 
radiance of the Redeemer's face that chased the dark 
shadows of doubt and sin away from many a soul. After 
this visitation many were saved. Some of the incidents 
connected with Mr. Matheson's work in Dundee are very 
beautiful and touching. A girl who had wandered into 
sin, returned to her home, and was thus greeted by the 
grey-haired mother : " 0, my Annie ! my Annie ! my ain 
lost Annie ! I never thocht I wad hae seen ye mair. But 
the gude God has been better to me than a' my fears. 
Are we ever gaun to pairt again, Annie ? " " Never, 
mither, never," was the reply ; " Jesus has saved me Him- 
eel', an' He has promised to keep me, an' He will never 
brack His word. We '11 never pairt, mither ; na, by His 
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grace, never, never." And they did not part until Jesus 
came, and took Annie to Himself. A godly woman whose 
Imsband had been a drunkard, and who had been beaten 
by him on account of her godly ways, went to her 
minister, saying, " I am happier than I was on my mar- 
riage day. God has heard my prayer ; my poor husband 
is converted ; he is like a lamb now, and thinks he cannot 
do enough to please me. O, Sir, if you had but seen him 
the other night holding family worship for the first time ! 
It was like heaven upon earth ! There wasn't a dry eye 
in the house, and our little lassie looked up in his face and 
said, * Father, ye'll win to heaven noo, an' I'll gang wi' 
you, an' we'll a' be there. I never thocht I would like to 
gang to heaven afore.' " 

Mr. Matheson had a remarkable aptitude in preaching 
at feeing-markets and village fairs. When other means 
failed he often got the attention of the, shouting, laughing, 
crowd, by saying in a familiar manner, " I will tell you a 
thing that happened while I was in the Crimea." There 
would be an almost instant hush, and after giving a stir- 
ring narrative of British heroism, or picturing some 
feature in the scene of flame and blood before Sebastopol, 
he preached Christ and eternity until thoughtless hearts 
were troubled, and lips which to that hour were profane and 
blasphemous, began to quiver with emotion. In one place 
the manager of a penny theatre challenged Mr. Matheson 
and his companion to go on his platform and try if they 
bould speak there. To his astonishment the challenge was 
accepted, and Mr. Matheson, standing on the boards which 
had been intended only for histrionic vanities, addressed 
the mxdtitude before him in w()rds of solemn warning and 
affectionate entreaty. On another occasion, when Mr. 
Matheson and his friends were preaching near a show- 
man's van, the magic bottle was brought out, and the 
mountebank glancing towards the preachers said, " Talk 
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of revivals ! Here is sometliiiig that will revive you.*' 
The people thought this very witty, aud responded in peals 
of laughter, which for a moment seemed to disconcert the 
evangelists. But they soon recovered their courage, and 
throwing their hearts and voices into the melody of the 
twenty-third psalm, drew the greater part of the crowd 
from the showman. The green pastures and the still 
waters, proved a stronger attraction than the conjuring 
tricks on the stage, and tears streaming down numbers of 
cheeks, attested the pathos of the story of the Good Shep- 
herd seeking the lost sheep, as it was told by those de- 
voted servants of Christ. Mr. Matheson was preaching at 
a market in the north of Scotland, from the words, 
*" Behold, He cometh with clouds ; and every eye shall see 
Him." A scoffer came up, and with a sneer cried out, 
" Ay, but when is He coming ? " The preacher held up 
the Bible in his hand, and looking round on his audience, 
said, "Ah, friends, you see this is a wonderful book. 
Eighteen hundred years ago it predicted that there shall 
come in the last days scoffers, walking after their own 
lusts, and saying, * Where is the promise of His coming ?' 
I call you to witness that the prediction is just now ful- 
filled. What do you think. Sirs. Is not the Bible true ? 
* He that shall come, will come, and will not tarry.' " The 
reply silenced the objector, and the sermon was continued 
without further interruption. Those open-air services 
were effectual in the conversion of many souls, and 
entitled Mr. Matheson to be regarded as "an unmitred 
Archbishop of Open-air." 

Being at the close of 1861 depressed in mind and body, 
he said to a friend, " Come, and let us visit St. Andrew's 
and see the place where the old Scottish heroes fought 
their good fight ; it will stir and cheer us, and perhaps 
God will give us of their martyr spirit." They visited 
the spot where George Wishart was burned for the truth, 
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and where Rutherford breathed out his soul in the tri- 
umphant exclamation, " Glory, glory dwelleth, in Im- 
manuel's land." Then going into the cathedral yard, they 
wept and prayed on Rutherford's grave, and having con- 
secrated themselves more fully to the service of Christ, 
sang " Rock of Ages" and " There is rest for the weary." 
That solemn hour was frequently reverted to by Mr. 
Matheson as a cheering memory for his darker hours, and 
as an incentive to diligence in his work, and his preparation 
for eternity. His excessive exertions induced disease, and 
after vainly seeking health on the Continent, and in differ- 
ent parts of Scotland, he went to Perth, where he ended 
his useful career in peace and hope. In his last days he 
told his children that the chariot was coming to carry him 
to glory, and bade them trust in and love Jesus, so that 
they might meet him in heaven. He had many cheering 
words for his wife, and assured her that the Lord would 
take charge of her and theiip little ones. " Mary," he said, 
" I have another text to give you to-day. It is this : 
* A Father of the fatherless, and a Judge of the widows, is 
Grod in his holy habitation.'" Another time he said, 
" Mary this room is filled with the heavenly host. Had I 
strength how we would sing!" The lines, in which 
Dr. Yalpy at the close of life expressed his desire and his 
belief, were frequently repeated by him : 

" In peace let me resign my breath, 
And Thy salvation see ; 
My sins deserve eternal death. 
But Jesus died for me." 

When his friend, the Rev. John Macpherson, went to 
see him, he said, after talking of Christ and glory, " I have 
cast my five fatherless children upon the Lord, and all shall 
be well." Prayer having been offered, he wished to have 
singing. " Man," he said, " I don't get singing enough ; I 
want to sing ; will you help me ? " They were about to unite 
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in "Shall w6 gatlier attberiver,"wheucr&tnpcaineoii,aiid 
TOith tlie ciy on liia lips, " Lord Jesus, come qoickly ! O, 
come quickly ! " he paeaed through death to etenial glory. 
" Thus," writes Mr. iUecpherson, " departed a right brave 
and great-hearted man, — the man, who ahove millions 
had Hved for Ood; the man who, above most men, 
had laboured for sonls and for eternity." He died on 
September 16th, 1869, and bis Mends, mingling praises to 
Qod with their tears and lamentations, bnried him accord- 
ing to his own request in the new bnrial-gronnd at Scone. 
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,ALACES and triumplial arches, liistoric 
towers and lines of statuary, are not needed 
to make a place famous. The builders of the 
Pyramids could not have done so much to dis- 
tinguish Elstow as John Bunyan has done. A 
Roman coliseum would not have honoured 
Woolsthorpe so much as it has been honoured by 
the name of Isaac Newton. Kilmany is only a country 
parish, yet it has more than Arcadian charms for all who 
revere the memory of Thomas Chalmers. Cromarty is but 
an insignificant town in the north of Scotland, yet it is 
great in the annals of science and literature, as the birth- 
place, and for several years the home of Hugh Miller. 
Many villages can boast of architectural ornaments surpas- 
sing those of this once royal burgh, but it is encompassed 
by features of natural grandeur which could not fail to be 
important elements in the education of a boy of romantic 
and imaginative tendencies. It stands on a strip of ground 
between a hill beautifully variegated with gardens, fields, 
and woods ; and a bay which ere the days of maritime dis- 
covery, was regarded as one of the finest in the world. 
"Viewed from the Moray Firth on a clear morning," 
writes Hugh Miller, " the entrance of the bay presents one 
of the most pleasing scenes I have ever seen. The fore- 
ground is occupied by a gigantic wall of brown precipices, 
beetling for many miles over the edge of the Firth, and 
crested by dark thickets of furze and pine. A multitude 
of shapeless crags are scattered along the base, and we 
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hear the noise of the waves breaking against them, and see 
the reflected gleam of the foam flashing at intervals into 
the darker recesses of the rock. The waters of the bay 
find entrance through a natural postern scooped out of the 
middle of this immense wall. The huge projections of 
clifE on either hand, with their alternate masses of light 
and shadow, remind us of the out-jets and buttresses of an 
ancient fortress; and the two Sutors towering over the 
opening, of turrets built to command a gateway. The 
scenery within is of a softer and more gentle character. 
We see hanging woods, sloping promontories, a little quiet 
town, and an undulating line of blue mountains, swelling 
as they retire into a bolder outline and a loftier altitude, 
until they terminate, some twenty miles away, in the snow- 
streaked, cloud-capped Ben Nevis." The "little quiet 
town," appearing in the distance like a few irregular lines 
on the margin of the panorama, was the scene of Hugh 
Miller's first joys and sorrows. He was just waking to the 
pleasures of boyish life when his father, " a patient, hardy 
man, of thoughtful brow," having left his home with kind 
farewells and hope of speedy return, steered the sloop of 
which he was the owner along the channel between the 
Sutors and out into the Moray Firth, but was never again 
seen in Cromarty. The vessel foundered in a tremendous 
storm, but Hugh often gazed wistfully over the waters in 
the hope of seeing it return. 

" Alone he climbed the grassy steep, 
And waited for his father's sail, 
But vainly stayed till from the deep 

The sun-set trail 
Had faded, and the evening star 
Gleamed like a silvern shield beheld afar. 

*' The seaman never would come back 
For greeting in his own dear town. 
The tempest shriek'd along his track, 
And he went down 
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The depth which hath no upward stair, 
And ocean-flowers were tangled in his hair. 

*' The boy was fatherless, and felt 

His mother*s tears fall on his face ; . 
Bat grief smote faintlier, and he dwe'.t 

Amid the grace . 
Of fairy sisterhoods, who bore 
The antique symbols of romantic lore. 



** He dreamt of ancestors who smote 
The haughty galleons of Spain, 
And saw the lion-banner float 

0*er that blue' main 
On which in pomp of starry lines, 
The Southern Cross augustly, calmly i^ncs. 

''And Scotland with its haunted roods 

Of vale, and crag, was all his own, 

And in the unpathed birchen woods, 

In sea-caves lone. 
And where high snow -crowns glimmer cold, 
For him were legends of old days unrolled. 

" What wealth for him beneath the arch 
With cloud-wrought imagery inlay'd. 
What joyance in the year's swift march. 

Its light and shade. 
Its silvern frost- work« and its flowers, 
Impurpled hills, and sun-illumined showers I 

" The school-house with its seaward door 
And roof of thatch his haunt became ; 
But what to him the master's lore, 

Or scholar's fame 7 
Too careless of his tasks to reach 
Beyond the glories of his native speech I 

" With wild companions he would roam 
From ledge to ledge through idle dajii, 
Or light the wave-hewn cavern's dome 

With ruddy blaze 
Of fires high-heap'd with broken spars 
Wash'd from tohi ke^ on rocks and foamy bars. 
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" And thus he grew high-heaited, free, 
The gleam of genius in his eyes, 
Skill'd in the ancient poesy 

Of changeful skies, 
And his own Firth and Sutors, yet 
Disdaining rule as untamed horse the bit. 

** And who could see the boy*8 heart swell 
With scorn of bonds, and bard -like love 
Of lovely things, and not foretell 

That he would prove 
To Cromarty a larger shame. 
Or sphere it in the zodiac of fame ?'* 

When Hugh's school-days were over it became necessary 
for him to learn a trade, and he decided on being a mason. 
He was inflnenced in the choice of this trade by the fact 
that masons had long winter holidays : not that he wished 
so much to have time for amusement, but for improving 
his mind by careful observation of nature, and by acquaint- 
ance with the best works in English literature. He was 
apprenticed to the husband of one of his maternal axmts, 
and getting a suit of mole-skin clothes and a pair of heavy 
shoes, was ready for his first essay in real work. His 
master was quarrier as well as builder, and he had to go 
with him into one of the Cromarty quarries to help in 
hewing stone. Though his hands were soon blistered and 
his limbs wearied, he enjoyed the out-door life ; for birds 
and bees gladdened him with their wild music, his curiosity 
was excited by the strange marks on the riven rocks ; and 
when he sat down to his mid- day meal he could gratify his 
love of fine scenery by looking on the Firth with the 
wooded promontories rising above it, and away to the white 
peak of Ben Wyvis. 

Our next glimpse of him is on the bank of the Conon, 
where with his master he was employed in building a 
f artn-steading. The latter was unable to get work on his 
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own accomit, aaid Hugh liad to accompany him as jonmey- 
man*s apprentice, and was lodged with abont fonr-and- 
twenty men in a large bnilding open from end to end. 
Rough beds, consisting of undressed planks, were on each 
side, and there was a row of fires for cooking at one of the 
gables. Hugh had to cook for himself and his uncle, and 
managed to serve up some extraordinary messes. By 
practice, however, he became a tolerable baker, and made 
oat-cakes which pleased his own taste very much. But to 
the dismay of his uncle, the meal in the chest was rapidly 
diminishing, and he was limited to two cakes a week. He 
consented to this arrangement, and one evening early in 
the week when the old man was out, mixed about a peck 
of meal and rolled it out into the circumference of a grind- 
stone, and then put the pieces into which he divided it 
before the fire. While he was busy with his baking, his 
uncle came in, and glancing at the huge ring of meal on 
the lids of two boxes which, placed side by side, had formed 
an extemporary table, and at the twenty sections of the 
cake which were hardening at the fire, abruptly asked, 
" What's this, laddie ? are ye baking for a wadding ? " 
" Just baking one of the two cakes, master," he replied ; 
" I don't think we'll need the other one before Saturday 
night." There was a roar of laughter through the barrack, 
in which the old man had the good feeling to join, and 
always after Hugh baked as much and as often as he 
liked. 

He spent no more time than was necessary in the 
barrack, for the men were coarse and dissolute ; but there 
were delightful walks in the neighbourhood of the Conon, 
and in " the red light of gorgeous sunsets " he inspected 
the Druidic stones on Bedcastle Moor, and the grim old 
keep of Fairboum the freebooter, or mused in woods 
luminous] with the blue of crowded hyacinths. Poetry 
attended him in those evening rambles, and seeing in a 
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solitaiy chtircliyard a dial-stone encrusted with lichens^ ha 
TTTote the following with other verses : — 

" Grey dial-stone, I fain would know 

What motive placed thee here, 
Where sadness heaves the frequent sigh, 

And drops the frequent tear. 
Like thy carved plain, grey dial-stone, 

Grief *s weary mourners be ; 
Dark sorrow metes out time to them — 

Dark shade marks time on thee.'* 

When Hugh Miller had completed his apprenticeship he 
worked for some time in the country as a jonmeyman 
mason, and then went to Edinburgh, and was employed in 
the erection of a manor-house near that city. He was 
joined in his lodgings by a mason's labourer, who, though 
not getting more than half the wages of the skilled 
labourer, was in much better circumstances than the 
greater number of them, being godly, and consequently 
sober and frugal. In his constant cheerfulness the man 
presented a remarkable contrast to another labourer, who, 
though aristocratic in the cast of his face, was made miser- 
able in appearance by the feeling that he was near to 
riches and honours without being able to grasp them. 
Only a marriage-certificate was needed to establish his 
claim to the earldom of Crawford, and twenty times in a 
day his ears were saluted by the cry, " John, Earl Craw- 
ford, bring us anither hod o' lime." From Edinburgh 
Hugh Miller went back to Cromarty, and being in delicate 
health, had to rest for some months. It was then that he 
gained a higher knowledge than had been afforded by the 
sea-beach, and the old sea-levels, the woods and the 
quarries — the knowledge of Christ by faith. From boyhood 
he had been familiar with the doctrines of the Scotch 
Church, as taught in catechetical exercises, but they had 
not quickened his soul to spiritual life. They were in his 
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mind, but they lay there dead and cold as the ichthyolites 
which he struck out of the rocks. He knew the creed only 
as an ancient petrification ; and so slightly did it influence 
him that at times he went to the verge of scepticism. He 
was never an infidel, yet was not without intellectual 
tendencies to unbelief. Happily for himself and the world 
he was at length drawn to the Saviour. His affliction gave 
emphasis to the evangelical ministry under which he sat» 
and to the faithful and tender expostulations of a converted 
friend ; and he was induced to feel his way to the living 
Person of the Redeemer. The movement was slow and 
quiet) but it issued in abiding rest and peace for his heart. 
Conversion in his case was not like a sudden storm hurling' 
impetuous waves against the Sutors, but rather like a 
beautiful morning widening in calm light over the waters 
of his native bay. When sufficiently improved in health, 
he began to hew tombstones; and while thus employed, 
found a new interest in Cromarty in the friendship of the 
parish minister, Alexander Stewart. While he was busy 
with epitaphs and mortuary devices, the minister would 
stroU to him to find in congenial talk a relief from the toils 
of the study. They also met frequently in the evening, 
and while the setting sun burnished the clifEs and sent 
shafts of golden light through the openings in the woods, 
walked together ou the beach or the hill-side: the one 
rolling out his treasures of theological lore, the other 
welding the links in a chain of geological argument, or 
expatiating on the significance of a newly-found fossil. On 
the Sabbath Miller was in the church, with shaggy head 
bent towards the floor, and face inexpressive as that of a 
Red Indian, yet gathering all the sermon into his mind, 
and rejoicing in the original thoughts and vivid illustra- 
tions which at the time of Mr. Stewart's ministry gave to 
the Cromarty pulpit the aspect of " a throne of Hght." 
Miller's literary efforts and geological researches and 
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discoveries showed liim to be worthy of a higher position 
than that of a hewer of tomb-stones, and he was offered 
the acconntantship of a branch bank. He accepted the 
offer ; and having an improved income and a higher social 
status, was married to a young lady who was, like himself, 
an enthusiast in literary and scientific pursuits. But a 
greater scene than that of a banking-house opened before 
him. Scotland was agitated by ecclesiastical controversy, 
and his convictions and predilections were with those who 
were determined at whatever cost to take Christ as the only 
Head of the Church. He addressed to Lord Brougham a 
spirited and eloquent letter on the questions in dispute. 
The manuscript, by a seemingly accidental circumstance, 
fell into the hands of Dr. Candlish, who at once concluded 
that the writer was the man needed as the editor of the 
newspaper the Free Church party contemplated publishing. 
Application was made to him, and in a few months he 
was seated at the editorial desk. " The Witness " came out 
twice a week, and was enriched by him not only with 
leading articles on the usual topics, but also with geological 
and other sketches, which were afterwards collected and 
reprinted in goodly volumes. Considering his early dis- 
advantages, his mastery of the English language was 
wonderful; and whether describing the caves above the 
Cromarty Firth, or the precipices of the Bass Rock; 
whether narrating his adventures along the awful cliffs of 
the Hebrides, or attempting an imaginary restoration of 
forests which are now coal-beds, and seas which rolled their 
waves where now harvests ripen and gardens glow with 
arabesque of flowers, he is always animated and picturesque, 
and not seldom sublime. 

In 1845 he spent his holiday in England; and an 
incident in connection with his visit to York may be 
mentioned. He had to sleep in a double-bedded room, and 
was in his own bed some time before his fellow-lodger 
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arrived. He noticed that the man prayed long and 
earnestly, and afterwards ascertained that he was a Metho- 
dist. On the following day he went to the minster, and 
looked with admiration on the great pillars, with their 
capitals garlanded with stony foliage, the rich decorations 
of the vaulted roof, the gorgeous windows reflecting varie- 
gated splendours on the pavement ; but it seemed to him 
that the spirit of religion was wanting. The poetry rather 
than the sacredness of the building impressed him, and 
without intending irreverence he walked up the nave with 
his head covered. Two of the vergers espied him, and one 
of them, with considerable gesticulation, cried out, " Off 
hat, Sir ; off hat ;" and the other, in a commanding tone, 
exclaimed, "Take your hat off. Sir." The hat was re- 
moved, with an apology, and he heard one of the officials 
say to the other, " Ah, a Scotchman ; I thought as much." 
The service, notwithstanding the aid of the great organ 
and the surpliced choir, struck him as being a tame 
mechanical affair, and he came to the conclusion that the 
devotion of the Methodist of the previous evening was 
more likely to move the world. Hugh Miller was a 
Christian man, and though science was dear to him the 
Gospel was dearer, and one of the great labours of his life 
was to show that there is a real harmony between the facts 
of nature and the teachings of the Bible. But he over- 
worked his brain, and shot himseK in a fit of madness. It 
is lamentable to think of a man with such a genial heart 
and such a magnificent intellect, coming to so sad an end ; 
but as he was not accountable for his last sad act, there is 
no reason for doubt as to his final salvation. 

His genius and virtues are honoured by a monument 
in his native town, but his is more than a local repu- 
tation : 
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<* The fame which dawned in Cromarty 
Has widened over land and sea. 

And Miller shines on high 
Like great Orion when he stands 
With mighty sword and glowing bands, 

A splendour in the sky. 

" The sons of labonr prondly claim 
The light of his nnsollied name, 

And praise the toiling hand 
Which, though with many a rough stone scarred. 
Threw, fragrance as of costliest nard 

Wide o^er his native land. 

" A group of muse-encrowndd men, 
Great masters of the golden pen, 

His lofty powers discuss. 
And own him of the brotherhood. 
Of glorious front and fiery blood 
Who make time luminous. 

** And Science bends her shining head 
Above his deep, sepulchral bed. 

And weeps innumerous tears 
Still mourning that to raise her state, 
He took so largely from the date 
And triumph of his years. 

" Religion, with the upward look 
And hand laid on the Holy Book, 

Attests his godly worth. 
And ranks him with the lofty ones, 
Whose words and deeds are benisons, 

To light the dim, sad earth.*' 
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XVI. 

^i OBERT MOFFAT, "the Patriarcli o£ 
Knmman," was bom at Ormeatone, near 
, Haddington, in 1795, bat spent the greater 
part of his boyhood at Carron Shore, where 
his father had an appointment in the Cns- 
When about twelve years old, he waa 
ambitioua to be a sailor, and tried a voyage in 
a coasting vessel. Not finding mnch that was pleasant in 
sea-faring life, he returned to school, and began to stady 
botany and horticulture, in order to qualify himself for the 
position of a skilled gardener. His father removing to 
luverkei thing, in Fifeshire, he obtained employment near 
that town, ia the gardens of the Earl of Moray. While 
nailing the twigs of the apricot to the wall, or planting 
the ferns on the rockery, he had no thought of Africa as 
the scene of varioos fmd incessant labours to be perpetuated 
through many years. But God had a glorious work for 
him to do on that continent, and by His providence drew 
him along the path to the kraal of Africaner and the 
fountain of Kuruman. Scotch gardeners thou, as now, 
bad a good repute in England, and he was oSered a situa- 
tion in Cheshire. On leaving, home his mother wished 
him to promise that he would read his Bible every day, 
both morning and evening. He tried to evade her request, 
but as she was about to bid him farewell, she took his 
hand and, looking into his face with tearful eyes, said, 
" Robert, you will promise me to read the Bible, more 
particularly the New Testameat, and most especially the 
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Gospels — these are the words of Christ Himself; and 
there you cannot possibly go astray." He could not resist 
such an appeal, and replied, " Yes, Mother, I make you the 
promise." Having made it, he kept it, and always thought 
himself happy in having done so. He was converted in 
England, and occasionally went to a Methodist service at a 
farm-house in the Warrington Circuit when the Rev. J. 
Beaumont was one of its ministers. A slight circumstance 
directed his attention to the Mission field. Being in War- 
rington one summer's evening, he caught site of a placard, 
two lines of which arrested his attention — " The London 
Missionary Socieiy" and "The Rev. W. Roby, of Man- 
chester." The meeting announced on the placard had been 
held, but he resolved on seeing Mr. Roby and offering him- 
self for Mission work. Mr. Roby received him with great 
kindness, told him to be of good courage, and promised to 
use what influence he had with the directors of the Socieiy 
on his behalf. 

He was accepted by the Society, and ordained with 
some other young men as a minister of the Gospel to the 
heathen in Surrey Chapel. One of the young men who 
knelt by his side to receive the imposition of hands was 
John Williams, who, though slain by the savages of Erro- 
manga, has a name in the annals of Missionary toil and 
heroism bright as the stars which pour their lustre on the 
palms of the Polynesian archipelagoes. Mr. Moffat sailed 
for the Cape of Good Hope in October, 1816. He was 
only about twenty-one years old, but had sufficient Scotch 
prudence and determination to avoid blunders and to front 
difficulties in a manful spirit. When he reached the Cape 
he had to solicit the permission of the British Governor to 
visit the heathen beyond the boundaries of the colony. 
This was refused for some time ; but the young Missionary 
while waiting was not idle. Lodging with a godly Hol- 
lander, he acquired the Dutch language, so as to be able to 
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preach to the Dutch Boers and their native servants. 
Repeated applications to the Governor were at length 
successful, and in going up the country he asked one of 
the Boers to allow him to spend the night at his house. 
The Boer blustered as much as if the traveller had 
petitioned him for the gift of a hundred oxen, and Mr. 
MofEat thought to himself, "I'll e'en try the guid wife." 
She not only provided food for him, but also asked him to 
preach. The service was held in a long bam, and though 
the Boer had a hundred Hottentots in his service, not one 
of them was present. " May none of your Servants come 
in ? " asked the Missionary. " Hottentots ! " shouted the 
Boer, in reply ; " are you come to preach to Hottentots ? 
Go to the mountains and preach to the baboons ; or if you 
like, I'll fetch my dogs, and you may preach to them." 
Those contemptuous words were followed by the appro- 
priate text, " Truth, Lord ; yet the dogs eat of the crumbs 
which fall from their master's table." The truth smote 
the heart of the Boer, and he cried out, " No more of that ; 
I'll bring you aU the Hottentots in the place." He at once 
summoned them to the bam, and at the close of the service 
said to Mr. Moffat, "I'll never object to the preaching of 
the Gospel to Hottentots again." 

Mr. Moffat was on his way to Namaqua Land, beyond 
the Orange River, where he was to do Mission work among 
the people of the terrible Africaner. The conversion of 
this fiery chieftain to the meekness of Christian discipleship 
is justly regarded as a signal proof of the power of the 
Gt)spel. His father, being enfeebled by age, resigned to 
him the government of a tribe of Hottentots, whose lands 
at one time reached within a hundred miles of Cape Town, 
and whose kraals and pastures and hunting-grounds were 
scenes of rude abundance and barbaric freedom. But the 
Dutch settlers gradually encroached on their possessions, 
and Africaner, deprived of the old inheritance of his family. 
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Avas induced to accept service as shepherd to a Dutcli 
farmer. Generous treatment would liave tended to recon- 
cile him to the unfortunate change in his position, but his 
master aggravated his sense of humiliation by an over- 
bearing, insolent manner, and even ordered him to take up 
arms against his own people. The order was not obeyed, 
and Africaner, with his brother Titus and some others, 
was summoned to the farm-house to be reprimanded, if not 
punished, for disobedience. Africaner went up the steps 
to the door for the purpose of remonstrating with the 
farmer, who, instead of listening to him, gave him a sudden 
blow, which hurled him to the bottom of the steps. This 
was too much for the patience of Titus, who, having a gun, 
fired at and killed the farmer. To escape the vengeance of 
the Dutch for that deed of blood the party hastened to the 
north of the Orange River, and settled in Great Namaqua 
Land. Many and fierce attempts were made by the colonial 
authorities to destroy Africaner, but they only excited him 
to deadly reprisals, and he became the terror of all the 
farmsteads in the border country. It was to the kraal of 
this dreaded outlaw that Mr. Moffat was travelling. The 
farmers at whose houses he was entertained assured him 
that Africaner would think no more of taking his life than 
he would of taking the life of a zebra or an antelope. One 
told him that the chief would strip off his skin and make 
a drum of it ; another that he would strike his head from 
his body, and use his skull for a drinking cup ; and a 
motherly old lady, wiping the tears from her eyes, said to 
him, "Had you been an old man it would have been 
nothing, for you would soon have died, whether or no ; but 
you are young, and going to be eaten up by that monster ! " 
Africaner was not so bad as he had been pictured by the 
fears of the planters. Missionaries had given hiTn instruc- 
tion in the doctrines of Christianity, and he had been 
baptised, though it can scarcely be said that his heart had 
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been affected by Divine grace. Mr. Moffat was in no 
danger of being martyred by him ; but f onnd little that 
was encouraging in his position when, having crossed the 
Orange River, he entered the scene of his labours in 
Namaqua Land. He was in a rocky, arid country, present- 
ing a sad contrast to the bright gardens at Inverkeithing 
and the embowered lanes and grassy slopes of Cheshire. 
Africaner was slow in giving him a welcome ; but at length 
came to him, and seemed pleased when he ascertained that 
the London Missionary Society had sent him to the station. 
He directed a number of women to make a house for him, 
which they did by bending long rods into a hemispheric 
form, and covering them with mats. It was as uncom- 
fortable as it was frail, for the rain streamed through it, 
the SUA heated it to an almost unbearable degree, and 
when the wind blew it was filled with suffocating dust. 
Vagrant dogs crept into it for a night's shelter, and fre- 
quently ran off with the food the Missionary had prepared 
for the following day ; serpents coiled themselves behind 
his boxes ; and at times he had to start up from sleep to 
drive away contending bulls, lest in their struggles they 
should crush himself and his dwelling. Through the day 
he was fully employed in teaching school and holding 
services, and in the evening he wandered to a pile of rocks 
in the neighbourhood, where he poured out his soul in 
alternate strains of joy and sorrow ; and occasionally re- 
clining on one of the slabs of granite, would break the 
stillness with the notes of his violin, and sing his mother's 
favourite hymn, beginning — 

" Awake my soul, in joyful lays. 
To sing the great Bedeemer's praise.*' 

He was soon cheered by a pleasing change in Afri- 
caner. No one at the kraal was more regular in attending 
the public services : the truth accompanied by the Holy 
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Spirit was apprehended hj him as a transforming energy, 
and the fierceness of the bandit was melted into the 
gentleness of the Christian. The weapons by which he 
had become so formidable were laid aside, and the Bible 
was almost always in his hands. " Often have I seen him," 
says the Missionary, " nnder the shadow of a great rock, 
nearly the livelong day, eagerly perusing the pages of 
Divine inspiration ; or in his hut he would sit, unconscious 
of the affairs of a family around, or the entrance of a 
stranger, with his eye gazing on the blessed Book, and his 
mind wrapped up in things divine. Many were the nights 
he sat with me on a great stone at the door of my habi- 
tation, conversing with me till the dawn of another day, 
on creation, providence, redemption, and the glories of the 
heavenly world." 

Africaner's visit to Cape Town with Mr. Moffat, ex- 
cited great interest in that part of Africa. When the 
visit was first proposed to him, he said to the Missionary, 
" I had thought you loved me, and do you advise me to go 
to the government to be hung up as a spectacle of pubHc 
justice ?" then laying his hand on his head he asked, " Do 
you not know that I am an outlaw, and that one thousand 
rix-dollars have been offered for this poor head ? " Mr. 
Moffat having assured him that he would be well received 
in Cape Town, and that in all respects the journey would 
be satisfactory, he agreed to go. On their way they came 
near a farm-house in which Mr. Moffat had received kind 
entertainment when travelling towards Namaqua Land. 
Mr. Moffat left the waggon and went alone to meet the 
farmer. The latter seemed startled by his appearance, and 
asked in rather a wild manner who he was. When the 
name was given the farmer exclaimed, " Moffat ! it is your 
ghost ! " and it was with difficulty he was persuaded 
that it was the living Missionary ; for the general report 
was that he had been murdered by Africaner, and one man 
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declared that lie had seen his bones. Walking towards 
the waggon, they were speaking of Africaner, and Mr. 
Moffat said, " He is now a truly good man." To this the 
farmer replied, " I can believe almost anything you say, 
but that I cannot credit. There are seven wonders in the 
world ; that would be the eighth." The Missionary ap- 
pealed to numerous triumphs of divine grace in the con- 
version of great sinners, in proof that it was not impossible 
for the Hottentot chieftain to have been converted; but the 
farmer was still doubtful, for he looked on Africaner as 
one of the accursed sons of Ham to whom it was in vain 
to preach the Gospel, and ended the conversation by say- 
ing, " Well, if what you assert be true respecting that 
man, I have only one wish, and that is to see him before 
I die ; and when you return, as sure as the sun is over our 
heads, I will go with you tp see him, though he killed my 
uncle." They were then near the chief, and Mr. Moffat 
confiding in the goodness and prudence of the farmer said, 
" This, then, is Africaner." A few questions having been 
satisfactorily answered by Africaner, the farmer raised his 
eyes to heaven and exclaimed, " O God, what a miracle 
of Thy power ! What cannot Thy grace accomplish ! " 
Africaner was kindly and affably received in Cape Town 
by the Governor of the Colony, Lord Charles Somerset, 
and many in the town, who had heard of his terrible ex- 
ploits years before, were filled with astonishment as they 
witnessed his meek deportment, and discovered his 
thorough acquaintance with, and delight in the Word of 
God. He was faithful to the close of life, and the follow- 
ing description of his death was given by a Wesleyan 
Missionary: "When he found his end approaching, ho 
called all the people together after the example of Joshua, 
and gave them directions as to their future conduct. 
* We are not,' he said, * what we were, savages, but men 
professing to be taught according to the Gospel. Let us 
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yien do accordingly. Live peaceably with all men, if 
possible ; and if impossible, consult tbose who are placed 
over yon, before you engage in anything. Remain together 
as yon have done since I knew yon. Then, when the 
Directors think fit to send you a Missionary, you may be 
ready to receive him. Behave to any teacher you may 
have sent, as one sent of God, as I have great hope that 
God will bless you in this respect when I am gone to 
heaven. I feel that I love God and that "He has done 
much for me, of which I am totally unworthy. My 
former life is stained with blood; but Jesus Christ has 
pardoned me, and I am going to heaven. Oh ! beware of 
falling into the same evils in which I have led you fre- 
quently ; but seek God, and He will be found of you to 
direct you.' " So died the man whose black hands had 
often been red with the blood of Dutch Boers, and whose 
black face lifted in savage triumph had often been bright- 
ened in the glare of blazing farmsteads. The great 
Missionary who guided him to the cross of Christ will 
have a crown jewelled with many resplendent memorials 
of noble and heroic service done in the cause of the 
Divine Master, but none will shine more conspicuously 
than that on which the name of Africaner will be graven. 

While in Cape Town Mr. Moffat was married to Miss 
Smith, who had gone out to him from England. She 
cheered the loneliness of an African mission station by her 
bright and genial presence, and encouraged her husband 
in his work by a hopefulness that rarely failed, even in 
the darkest days of trial and disappointment. Though 
strongly attached to Africaner and his people, Mr. Moffat 
did not go back to Namaqua Land, for a deputation from 
the London Missionary Society being at the Cape at the 
time of his marriage wished him to prosecute a Mission 
among the Bechuanas. After a short stay at Griqua 
Town, he and Mrs. Moffat went to the Kuruman where 
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Mr. Hamilton liad formed a station. Their patience was 
severely tested by tlie selfishness and perversity of the 
natives. The Missionaries dug a ditch some miles in 
length, in order to obtain a supply of water from the 
Kuruman for their gardens, which were on a light sandy 
soil, and would grow little without irrigation. The women 
of the village seeing the fertilising effect of the water on 
the mission gardens, wished to have the same advantage 
for their own, and so opened the ditch as to have a flood 
on their grounds, while the Missionaries had not a drop of 
water for domestic purposes, and had the mortification of 
seeing their vegetables wither and die away for want of 
moisture. When they remonstrated, the women, forgetful 
of their own interest, but ready to do anything to annoy 
their white benefactors, broke down the dam by which the 
water had been diverted from the river to the ditch. 
Thefts from the mission premises were frequent. Tools 
were taken away, and after being completely spoiled, were 
impudently brought back and offered in barter for valuable 
articles. Cattle were let out of the fold, and driven into 
bogs where only hyenas or natives could get at them, and 
if the Missionaries bought a small flock of sheep they were 
thankful if they secured half of them for their own use. 
Men and women crowded into Mr. Moffat's house, poison- 
ing the atmosphere with the stench of their bodies, not 
leaving room for Mrs. Moffat to attend to her household 
duties, and defiling everything they touched with their 
greasy attire. At the public services there would often be 
an indecorum that was painful to witness. Some of the 
people would be snoring, others laughing, others disgust- 
ingly busy with their fingers, and sadly endangering the 
comfort and cleanliness of the Missionary's wife, when 
sitting close beside her. The trials of the little band of 
Christian pioneers were increased by a long drought, for 
which they were blamed and cursed. It was said that 
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their chapel-bell frighteiied away the clouds; and even 
Mr. Moffat's black beard and a bag of salt he had brought 
in his waggon from Griqua Town, were imagined to 
have something to do with the unkindliness of the heavens. 
The feeling became so strong against the Missionaries 
that they were informed they would be driven out of 
the country, if they did not speedily take themselves away. 
A formidable deputation gathered in the shadow of a large 
tree near Mr. Moffat's house ; and while Mrs. Moffat stood 
at the door with a babe in her arms watching the crisis, 
a chief, quivering a spear in his right hand in an imposing 
manner, delivered the decision which had been arrived at 
in a secret council. Mr. Moffat boldly replied : " We have 
indeed felt most reluctant to leave, and are now more 
than ever resolved to abide by our post. We pity you, 
for you know not what you do : we have suffered it is 
true, and He Whose servants we are has directed us in His 
Word, * When they persecute you in one city, flee ye to 
another;' but although we have suffered, we do not con- 
sider all that has been done to us by the people amounts 
to persecution ; we are prepared to expect it from such as 
know no better. If you are resolved to rid yourselves of 
us, you must resort to stronger measures, for our hearts 
are with you. You may shed blood or bum us out. We 
know you will not touch our wives and children. Then 
shall they who sent us know, and God Who now sees and 
hears what we do, shall know that we have been perse- 
cuted indeed." Even Bechuana savages were touched by 
the brave spirit of the Missionary, and they said : " These 
men must have ten lives, when they are so fearless of 
death; there must be something in immortality." No 
further attempt was made to molest the Missionaries, and 
Mr. Moffat had soon an opportuniiy of rendering services 
to the tribe by which he gained their confidence and 
esteem. For more than a year there had been a strange 
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talk in the settlement about a woman named Mantatee, 
who was said to be advancing with a mighty army from 
the interior, conquering all before her, and leaving desola- 
tion in her footsteps. Mr. MofEat did not give much credit 
to the rumour, but being up the country on a mission to a 
powerful chief who lived about two hundred miles from 
the Kuruman, was convinced that there was truth in the 
story of the Mantatee army, and saw that unless vigorous 
measures were adopted it would not be long before his own 
station would be overrun by the mysterious and insatiable 
warriors. He hastened home, and communicated the 
alarming tidings to the people, who were in such conster- 
nation that some of them proposed immediate flight to the 
Kalahari Desert. But Mr. Moffat knew that though the 
Mantatees would not follow them to those arid regions, 
they would perish from hunger and thirst, and suggested 
as a wiser plan, a request to the Griquas for help. The 
suggestion was agreed to, and Mr. Moffat went in his 
waggon to Griqua Town, where he succeeded in his pur- 
pose with the chief Waterboer. Repeated attempts were 
made to parley with the Mantatees, but they only became 
fiercer in their warlike demonstrations, and the Griquas 
having united with the Bechuanas so completely routed 
them that they fled from the country. There were occa- 
sional tidings of their re-appearance which caused great 
excitement at the mission station, but whatever lands 
they ravaged they did not again march towards the Kuru- 
man. After the deliverance of the Bechuanas from the 
dreaded invaders, they manifested a kindlier spirit to the 
Missionaries, and consented to their removal to a site 
nearer the source of the river, where they had a much 
better supply of water. Before the new station was com- 
pleted, Mr. Moffat went on a visit to Makaba, king of the 
Bauangketsi. The king great in war and conquest was de- 
lighted to see him, and honoured him highly in his own rude 
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way. Sitting by his side one day when he was surrounded 
by his nobles and counsellors, Mr. Moffat began to speak 
of the Saviour's mission to the world. Makaba was at 
first indifferent, but when he heard of the resurrection of 
the dead wad startled. He asked if his own father would 
rise, if the dead slain in battle would rise, and if those who 
had been killed by lions, tigers, hyenas, and crocodiles 
would rise. On being assured that they would, he turned 
to his people and asked in a stentorian voice, " Hark, ye 
wise men, whoever is among you, the wisest of past gene- 
rations, did ever your ears hear such strange and unheard- 
of news?" Then, addressing the Missionary, he said: 
" Father, I love you much. Your visit and your presence 
have made my heart white as milk. The words of your 
mouth are sweet as honey, but the words of a resurrection 
are too great to be heard. I do not wish to hear again 
about the dead rising ! The dead cannot arise ! The dead 
must not arise ! " ** Why," rejoined Mr. Moffat, " can so 
great a man refuse knowledge, and turn away from 
wisdom ? Tell me, my friend, why I may not speak of a 
resurrection ? " The king, raising and uncovering his 
arm, and shaking his hand as if quivering a spear, said, 
" I have slain my thousands, and shall they arise ? " His 
conscience had not been troubled by the slaughter of those 
he had overcome in battle, but he was appalled as he 
thought of them starting up from their sleep on the rocks 
and under the long grass, and confronting him with venge- 
ful eyes and upbraiding lips. While Mr. Moffat was away 
from home, his wife was alarmed by tidings that he had 
fallen into the hands of the Mantatees, and that portions 
of his clothes had been seen stained with blood. He was 
in danger ; but the Providence of God was over him, and 
he had the pleasure of uniting with his family in expres- 
sions of thankfulness for the guidance and defence of the 
Divine hand. 
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The Missionaries worked hard at the new station ; but 
it was not until the year 1828 that they were able to 
rejoice in extensive success. Then a new life seemed to 
permeate the people, and Mr. Moffat wrote : " Sable cheeks 
bedewed with tears attracted our observation. To see 
females weep was nothing extraordinary ; it was, according 
to Bechuana notions, their province and theirs alone. Men 
would not weep. After having, by the rite of circumcision, 
become men, they scorned to shed a tear. In family or 
national afflictions it was the woman's work to weep and 
wail; the man's to sit in sullen silence, often brooding 
deeds of revenge and death. The simple Gospel now 
melted their flinty hearts ; and eyes now wept which never 
before shed the tear of hallowed sorrow. Notwithstanding 
our earnest desires and fervent prayers, we were taken by 
surprise. We had so long been accustomed to indifference 
that we felt unprepared to look on a scene which perfectly 
overwhelmed our minds. Our temporary little chapel 
became a Bochim — a place of weeping, and the sympathy 
of feeling spread from heart to heart, so that even infants 
wept." The people were so anxious to obtain mercy that 
numbers of them held meetings in their own huts, and 
singing and praying was heard from one end of the village 
to the other. Native assistance was volunteered in the 
erection of a school-house, which was to serve as a chapel 
until a more suitable one could be provided. When it was 
opened for worship it was crowded, and the day was made 
memorable by the baptism of several inquirers, and hj 
gracious tokens of the presence of God. Conversion was 
followed by social improvement. Disgusting habits in- 
duced by heathem'sm were abandoned; the men became 
more industrious, the women learned to sew, and instead 
of wearing greasy skins, clothed themselves in clean and 
decent garments ; and huts, in which previously there had 
not been a sign of domestic comfort, were furnished with 
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chairs and tables. As the Missionaries saw the change 
which had been effected, they could not but feel that they 
had before them an additional proof of the truth of the 
words, " They that sow in tears shall reap in joy. He that 
goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall 
doubtless come again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves 
vrith him.^' 

The foundations of a chapel were laid in 1830, but 
partly owing to the difficulty in procuring timber the 
building was not completed until 1839. At that date 
Kuruman was like an Eden in the wilderness. Lofiy trees 
of the willow species bordered the watercourses by which 
the gardens were kept in freshness and luxuriance. Beyond 
the gardens, and in a line with them, were the chapel, the 
school-houses, and the homes of the Missionaries, pleasant 
to look upon with their walls of dove-coloured limestone 
and roofs thatched with reeds and straw. The native huts, 
very different to what they were before the people yielded 
to the influences of religion, were scattered over the land- 
scape, which has for background a range of hiUs, broken 
at one point into a sharp and elevated peak. Happily the 
station stiU flourishes, and attests by all its features of 
^beauiy the faith and perseverance of those who in days of 
sorrow and darkness sketched its first lines, and threw 
upon it the transfiguring light of the Gospel. Mr. Moffat 
felt that a native literature was needed, and prepared and 
printed catechisms, spelling-books, and hymn-books in 
Sechuana, the language of the Bechuanas. He also trans- 
lated the New Testament into the same language, and 
brought it to England to have it printed under the auspices 
of the British and Foreign Bible Socieiy. While in Eng- 
land he published his graphic work, " Missionary Labours 
and Scenes in South Africa," in which there is the glow 
of poetic description in combination with narratives of 
strange adventure, terrible trials, and triumphs in which 
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even angels liave rejoiced. Dr. Moffat resumed Ms 
labours at Kuruman, and, urged by Livingstone and others, 
began the translation of the Old Testament. The task, 
which was made to fit in with the usual toils of Missionary 
life, was a gigantic one, and extended over several years. 
" I could hardly believe," says Dr. Moffat, in speaking of 
his feelings when the last sheet had been written, " that I 
was in the world, so difl&cult was it for me to realise the 
fact that the work of so many years was completed. 
Whether it was from weakness or overstrained mental 
exertion I cannot tell, but a feeling came over me as if I 
should die, and I felt perfectly resigned. To overcome 
this I went bwsk again to my mannscript stiU to be printed, 
read it over and re-examined it, till at length I got back 
again to my right mind. This was the most remarkable 
time of my life, a period that I shall never forget My 
feelings found vent by my falling upon my knees and 
thanking God for His grace and goodness in giving me 
strength to accomplish my task." In 1870 the veteran 
Missionary and his wife were compelled by failing health 
to bid farewell to their beloved Kuruman, and return to 
England, where they were welcomed with the enthusiasm 
due to their long and faithful services. Dr. Moffat had 
spent more than fifiy years in Africa, and had been in 
perils from savage men and savage beasts ; he had known 
weary wanderings in the desert, when his tongue was so 
parched with thirst as to be almost deprived of the power 
of speech ; he had visited and conciliated barbaric kings, 
whose halls were hung with the trophies of cruel and 
exterminating war; he had confronted and overcome 
difficulties in the spirit of a chivalric heroism loftier than 
that which animated his ancestors on the field of Bannock- 
bum ; and he had witnessed transformations of character 
and social life more wonderful than poetry has ever 
imagined. Looking back from the height of his numerous 
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years on the scenes of protracted toil and Bublime acliieTC- 
ment, still glowing with the Missionary ardour which in 
the beginning of hia course impelled liim to dangers and 
hardships amid the sterilities of Namaqna Land ; and 
having before hia eyes visions of Africaner and a crowd of 
glorified converts from Kurnman, beckoning I'ifi to 
eternal beatitude, he is worthy of the golden phrase 
which, >a happy parody of Milton, the Rev. W. Arthur 
applied to him on a great public occasion, " That old Man 
Magnificent." 




DAVID SANDEMAN, 

MISSIONARY TO CHINA. 




XYII. 

^ "^ "" AVID SANDEMAN was bom on April 23rd, 
in the year 1826. The home of his boyhood 
was Springland, on the bank of the Tay, a 
suburb of Perth. There are few scenes in the 
United Kingdom more beautiful than those 
which surround the Fair Ciiy; and the Mis- 
sionary in Amoy, however intent on mastering the 
difficulties of the Chinese language and on preaching 
Christ to the strange people among whom he had gone to 
reside, could not fail to revert with pleasure to the lovely 
landscapes amid which he had spent the early years of his 
life. In his comparative loneliness, he would recall the 
days when he roamed over the level sweep of the Inches, 
or climbed the hills of Kinnoul and Moncrieff, and looked 
from the former on the Carse of Gowrie and the green 
undulations of Fife, and from the latter over Strathearn 
to the picturesque slopes of the Ochils. 

David was for a time a scholar in the Perth Academy, 
the rector of which said of him that his diligence in 
mathematics was such as favourably to afEect the whole 
class. When fifteen years old he was sent to the Pesta- 
lozzian school at Worksop, in England, where he acquired 
some knowledge of French and German. While at school, 
and when he returned home, he observed the outward 
forms of godliness, but was destitute of spiritual life. He 
needed the change which only the Holy Ghost can efEect, 
and a number of agencies were employed in bringing about 
his conversion. His parents were truly pious, and his 
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motlier especially strove to draw him to Chiist. Faithful 
sermons stirred his soul. Once after hearing the Rev. 
W. C. Bums in Perth, he said, " I never knew till to-night 
what my Saviour did for me." The time of communion 
in Perth was drawing nigh, but he felt himself unworthy 
to participate in the benefits of the solemn service, yet was 
desirous of doing so; and one Sabbath evening, after 
having engaged in prayer with his sister, he retired to his 
room, where, resting his soul on Christ, he was able to 
rejoice in conscious salvation. He was filled with joy, and 
the expression of his adoring gratitude was, " The Lord 
God Ahnighiy, the Lord Jesus, and the Holy Ghost, the 
triune Jehovah, be eternally praised, be eternally glorified." 

The following Sabbath he sat at the Lord's table in St. 
Leonard's Free Church, of which the Rev. Mr. Milne was 
pastor. Having found the Saviour, he invited others to 
Him, speaking to those he met, visiting cottages and form- 
ing a class of young men, over whose spiritual interests he 
carefully watched. His zeal was intense. One entry in 
his journal was, " Lord, my God, fill me with prayer, 
with heart-bleedings for sinners ! May we take heaven by 
violence for them ! Time flies, and souls are flying to hell. 
I must pray more for a sense of what the loss of a single 
soul really is." 

In 1844 he went to Manchester to engage in business, 
but while attentive to his secular duties, his heart was in 
the service of his Divine Master. The growth of religion 
in his own soul and the salvation of his fellow-men were 
the most prominent of his aims. He always contrived to 
devote some moments of the dinner-hour to the Scriptures 
and to prayer, and never lost an opportunity of speaking a 
word for Christ in the warehouse or in the street. His 
pleasure in secret intercourse with God was great ; yet his 
was not an isolated piety ; he delighted in communion with 
Christian brethren, and rejoiced in them as helping forward 
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the glorious cause to wliich lie had. so ardently devoted 
himself. He resolved to act as if there were no other 
human being with him, as if he " alone bore the standard ; 
and yet to watch for and hail any who strive to bear the 
standard, and take them by the right hand." 

While in Manchester he came to the conclusion that it 
was his duiy to abandon his mercantile projects, and to 
enter on the work of the Christian ministry. Preparatory 
to that work he emailed himself as a student in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. In college he engaged in literary 
and scientific pursuits with great ardour, yet without the 
slightest damage to his spiritualiiy. He faithfully carried 
out his purpose " to study all day in the presence of Jesus." 
Whether employed on mathematics or metaphysics, the 
orations of Demosthenes or the arguments of Locke, he 
strove to gain something which he could use for the glory 
of his Master. Though so devout in spirit, he was not 
indifferent to the charms which, genius has thrown over 
the classic page, and could thoroughly appreciate the 
magnificent intellects which in ancient and modern times 
have so largely influenced the course of human thought : 
"I observe that there is a certain healthiness in the 
atmosphere of truly great minds which invigorates and 
strengthens. There is even a moral nobility about such 
which is not found among men of a lower order. What I 
admire most in these men and their productions is that air 
and reality of nobiliiy which all true greatness bears with 
it as a necessary ingredient. They walk on a higher level ; 
their step is more manly, too, than other men's, and they 
cannot stoop to meanness. Stern unalterableness of pur- 
pose is a sublime feature of such characters ; they call up 
the idea of the eagle, whose eye as he soars catches the 
minutest object and marks each, but never swoops till a 
worthy quarry is discerned, whose fate is then fixed." 

Part of his summer vacations was spent at Bonskeid, a 
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romantic seat of the family near Pitlockrie. The majesty 
of the ancient hills was before him, and he had delightful 
rambles through the Pass of Killiecrankie and Glen Tilt, 
rejoicing at every step in the sublimities built up, and the 
beauties spread out by the hand of his Heavenly Father. 
The rifts and ledges of the mountains, the wild torrents 
that dashed their spray at his feet, the trees that inter- 
mingled their variously- tinted foliage, and the flowers that 
made the ground gorgeous as a mosaic pavement, suggested 
themes of sacred meditation, and drew from him bursts of 
ecstatic praise. 

In January, 1855, he was licensed as a preacher, and 
thus gave himself up to the work of the Lord: "Al- 
mighty and Eternal God, have mercy on my soul for 
Immanuel's sake ! This soul and this body are Thine by 
creation. Thine by redemption. And by incomprehensible 
love and mercy called, as I humbly trust, to be Thine in 
the ministry of the Gospel, in and by Thy Holy Spirit 
alone, I do now surrender my whole body, soul and spirit 
unto Thee the Lord Jesus Christ, and unto the Father for 
the glory of God in the ministry of the Gospel. Thus by 
Thy powerful grace and Spirit, granted continually unto 
and working in me, the one great end of my life on earth 
shall be the glory of Jehovah in the salvation of lost 
sinners, and the edification of the saints. By His grace 
and Spirit I do also renounce the world with its honour 
and glory, and above all self-glory, the flesh with all its 
works, and the devil. Jehovah, pour down the Holy 
Spirit on my soul ! Thou glorified Immanuel, Thou hast 
the Spirit without measure, pour down of the Holy 
Ghost, making me full of faith, and of the Holy Spirit, and 
so of Gospel power ! " Soon after being licensed to preach, 
he was requested to labour at Hillhead, a preaching-station 
of the Free Church, about three miles from Glasgow. 

He had a passionate love for souls and expected con- 
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versions as the result of every sermon; nor were hia 
efforts in vain, for numbers were brongUt to God. But lio 




oonld not content himself with the comparative ease and 
comfort of a paatoral charge in his native land. When he 
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had been three months in Hillhead, he decided that it was 
his duty to go as a Missionary to China. He began to 
learn Chinese, and leaving Hillhead, went for a short time 
on the Continent, visiting Pompeii, Naples and Rome. He 
returned to Scotland still bent on going to China, but was 
detained some months on account of the death of his father, 
and there was a fear that he would have to remain at home 
to take charge of the family property. • Providence, how- 
ever, removed the difl&culties, and at length he had the 
satisfaction of hearing from Dr. James Hamilton that the 
day was fixed for his ordination to the work on which he 
had set his heart. 

Before leaving home, he arranged that one-eighth of 
his patrimony should be devoted to the spread of the 
Gospel in Scotland and seven-eighths to the spread of the 
Gospel in China. He sailed from Marseilles, October 11th, 
1856, and landed at Hong-Kong on December 1st. He re- 
^mbarked for Swatow, where he was heartily welcomed by 
the minister whose discourses had so powerfully afEected 
his soul in Perth. " A door opened, and out came in full 
Chinese dress and tail W. C. Burns 1 Taking me into his 
room, according to his old wont, he said, * Let us engage 
in prayer,' in the identical old Perth tones." Refreshed 
by the prayers and counsels of his friend, Mr. Sandeman 
went on to Amoy, where he was to be located. He wrote : 
" My soul would be bowed in thankfulness to God for the 
unbroken train of mercies all the way from home to this 
my destination." He applied himself diligently to the 
acquisition of the language, and soon attempted to make 
known to the people in their own tongue the wonderful 
works of God. 

He was greatly interested in missionary tours, and at 
M^uping, one of the towns visited, had the pleasure of 
meeting several Christians " Next morning, the Sabbath, 
ey were early astir, and prayer and praise were poured 
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forth as from the heart. There was some meaning in the 
confession of these people, for during the previous week 
some of them had had their fields bared of their ripe pro- 
duce, and were otherwise persecuted for the name of Jesus. 
But they stand fast, by the strength of their Lord, and as 
it may be supposed, would be among those to whom 
Christ's Word was precious on that His holy day. The 
church was a large room, and the minister was placed at 
the side opposite the street, so that his voice reached not 
only the members who were in front, but any in the street 
who stopped to listen. At the outside were two forms 
filled with Chinese women, several having children in their 
arms. Among them were some awakened ones seeking 
the salvation of Jesus. From their secluded habits, it 
shows that there is a work going on when such hearers 
are among the congregation. As it has happened among 
the Highland glens, so in this region; souls have been 
brought to the knowledge of Jesus among these retired 
Chinese valleys ; one here and another there, set as single 
lights in the few hamlets or small villages of dark idolatry; 
and aJl to the glory of Him Who passes by the rich and 
the learned, and oftentimes seeks out His own in the quiet 
places of the earth." 

Amid all the toils and cares of missionary life, Mr. 
Sandeman's heart was elated by the sense of the Divine 
favour. His religious experience was almost seraphic in 
its glow and ecstacy. He could say, " * To me to live is 
Christ.' Sometimes my life in some of its phases seems 
like a romance of love and joy." This exuberance of love 
and joy was, though not understood by him as such, a pre- 
intimation of speedy flight from " the land of Sinim " to 
the paradise of God. In 1858 he was stricken down by 
cholera, which was then prevalent in Amoy. When those 
who were with him asked if he had any message to leave 
for his friends, he said : " Tell my mother I thought of her, 
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becanse she taught mo the way to Jeans." He spoke of 
Christ as having always been esceedingly precioDs to TiiTn 
from the moment he knew Him, and died full of faith and 
hope, in the thirty-second year of his ^;e. 

Though his labours for China were so soon ended, hia 
example remains aa an incentive to zeal in the Christian- 
iaation of that wide and populous empire ; and when 
pagoda and palace, crowded street and river-boat, are filled 
with the light of the everlasting Gospel, and melodiooa 
with the songs of a people, "washed, and sanctified, and 
justified," the name of David Sandeman vrill be remom. 
bered with gratitude, and it will be acknowledged that it 
was not in vain he bade f Eirewell to the waters that glide 
past, and the hills that look down on his native Perth, and 
pleaded with God, and toiled so incessantly in Amoy for 
the s^vation of the idolaters whose folly he lamented but 
whose souls he loved. 
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JAMES YOUNG SIMPSON, "tte beloved 
physioian," was bom at Bathgate, in Linlith- 
, gowebire, on June 7tli, 1811. His father, the 
eon of a small farmer, was a baker, and 
though a worthy man, was xwable to oondact 
. the boBUiess ao as to make it anpport hia family. 
At the time of James' birth the drawings in the 
3 BO sm&U that he could no longer conceal the 
state of afiatra from his wife, who hitherto had kept 
strictly within the spbere of domestte daty. She was a 
e^aciooB, energetic woman, and at once devised means 
by which he was able to get rid of his most press- 
ing difficnlties. Under her pmdent man^ement the 
bnsiness prospered, and her hnsband was not again 
baant«d by fear of rain. James was her youngest child, 
and in the weary weeks of sickness preceding her death, 
which took place when he was about nine years old, was 
often with her while the older members of the family were 
bnay in the bake-bonse or the shop. To the latest hour of 
life he retained the memory of her appearance as she sat 
reading her Bible, or as she knelt in frequent pra3rer ; and 
there was always a deep, sweet melody for him in the 
metrical version of the twentietb psalm, " Mother's Paalm," . 
as it was called, on account of her repetition of it in every 
dark and trying hoar. Wlten abont four years old, James 
was sent to a school kept by a man who, having lost a 
limb, was popularly known as "Timmerleg." He soon 
acquired all the learning " Timmerleg " could impart, and 
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was removed to the parish school, where he remamed nntil 
he began his college course. In boyhood, as in manhood, 
he was bright and blithe, and an old woman described him 
as " a rosy bairn, wi* langhin' mou' and dimpled cheeks." 
His brothers spoke of him as " the wise wean," and " the 
yonng philosopher," and prondly anticipated the day when 
his name wonld be acknowledged as one of the glories of 
his native land. Their earnings were put into a common 
purse, and freely bestowed on his education. But though 
he knew he was to be the gentleman of the family, he was, 
in his school- days, a cheerful helper of his father and 
brothers in their trade. His brother Alexander wrote of 
him, " James was ever so loving, gentle, and obliging, that 
though I, Hke most hard Workers in a warm atmosphere, 
was rather quick of temper, I do not recollect ever to have 
been angry with him. He was aye at the call of the older 
members of the house, running with rolls to Balbardie 
House, where, as *the bonnie caUant' he was a great 
favourite ; or ready to keep the shop for a time, when he 
always had a book in his hand." Alexander watched over 
him with affectionate tenderness, and in warning him 
against the temptations to looseness of life which prevailed 
in the town, would put his arm round his neck, and say, 
" Others may do this, but it would break a' our hearts, 
and blast a' your prospects were you to do it." One night 
when he had been out later than usual, and had been 
spoken to in that manner, he " was greatly troubled, and 
cried a' the night like to break his heart." 

It was well for him that he had such warnings ringing 
in his ears, when at the age of fourteen he left the homely 
scenes of Bathgate for the excitements of college life in 
Edinburgh. He was kept from vice and indolence by the 
thought of the anguish which any blemish in his character 
would cause to the loving hearts at home. Notwithstand- 
ing the generosity of his father and brothers in supplying 
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him with means for his university training, he was econo- 
mical in his expenditure, only varying his plain diet with 
the occasional luxury of four pennyworth of fruit. To 
make the cost still lighter to them he competed for, and 
won a bursary of the yearly value of £10, which he held 
for three years. In classics, mathematics, and moral philo- 
sophy, he scarcely rose above mediocrity, but excelled in 
medical studies. He officiated as surgeon's di'esser in the 
Royal Infirmary, and was so affected by the terrible agony 
of a Highland woman while undergoing an operation, that 
he decided to give up all thought of a profession in which 
he would have to witness so much suffering, and went to 
the Parliament House to seek employment as clerk to a 
writer. Happily, the right instinct prevailed, and he re- 
turned to the study of medicine, asking a question, which 
he was afterwards able to answer in the affirmative in a 
masterly and practical manner, " Can anything be done to 
make operations less painful ? " In the fifth year of his 
university course, his father was stricken by fatal sickness, 
and he attended him with unwearying affection to the day 
of his death. He was at that time about to pass the ex- 
amination for surgeon's degree, but his reading having 
been interrupted, he was apprehensive of failure, and was 
disposed to wait another year. Encouraged, however, by 
his good brother Alexander, he went forward, passed with 
ease and credit, and was instituted a member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, before he was nineteen 
years old. Being too young to take his degree as Doctor 
of Medicine, he returned to Bathgate, and spent his time, 
partly in wandering over the hills in search of stones and 
plants, and partly in assisting a local practitioner, who in 
later years pointed with pride to the labels on his bottles 
as having been written by the famous physician. But he 
wished for work, and was a candidate for the situation of 
surgeon in a small village on the Clyde. The decision of 
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the village folk was against Hm, and many years after lie 
said, " When not selected, I felt, perhaps, a deeper amount 
of disappointment and chagrin than I have ever experi- 
enced since that date. If chosen, I woidd probably have 
been working there as a village doctor still." The gratifi- 
cation of his wish might have been a calamity to himself 
and to the world, and he gratefully confessed the goodness 
of God in the frustration of his youthful ambition. Still 
receiving pecuniary aid from his brothers, he resumed his 
studies in Edinburgh, and took his medical diploma in 
1833. An eminent physician engaged him as his assistant, 
and at the beginning of his practice, as well as in his more 
brilliant days, he endeavoured to work out his own ideal 
of professional activity : " To give as humble agents under 
a Higher Power, ease to the agonised, rest to the sleepless, 
strength to the weak, health to the sick, and sometimes 
life to the dying ; to distribute everywhere freely a know- 
ledge of those means that are fitted to defend our fellow- 
man against the assault of disease, and to quench within 
him the consuming fire of sickness." In 1835, Dr. Simp- 
son visited London and Paris. He was not without the 
poetic sensibilities which are excited by beautiful scenery 
and works of art. The landscapes of England and France 
were rich and lovely to his eyes, and he wandered with 
delight through gorgeous cathedrals, and galleries lumin- 
ous with the pictures of the great masters. But the prin- 
cipal object of his tour was to ascertain the management 
of patients in different hospitals, to inspect anatomical 
museums and schools of medicine, and to obtain personal 
knowledge of the men who were at that time most eminent 
in the various branches of medical science. 

Returning to Edinburgh with his note-book and his 
memory full of newly-acquired facts, he was elected, 
though still a young man. Senior President of the Royal 
Medical Society, and found scope for all his powers in 
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private practice, in professional dissertations, and in 
lectures to medical students. He married Miss Jessie 
Ghindlay, of Liverpool, in December, 1839, but there 
was no honeymoon, for at that time he was engaged in 
an eager canvass for a vacant chair in the medical depart- 
ment of the University. The appointment was with the 
Town Council, and each of the candidates competed to the 
utmost for the favour of its members. Testimonials were 
accumulated, friends were solicited for their influence, and 
so spirited was the contest that Dr. Simpson spent £500 
in printing and postage. Formidable interests were set in 
array against the baker's son, but the council acknow- 
ledged his fitness for the office, and he was able to write 
to his mother-in-law, " Jessie's honeymoon and mine is to 
begin to-morrow. I was elected Professor to-day by a 
MAJORITY OF ONE. Hurrah ! ! ! " He received 
many congratulations on his appointment, but the one he 
valued most was from his sister Mary, who had been as a 
mother to him in his boyhood, and who at the time of the 
election, was with her husband on board a ship in the 
channel, about to sail for Australia. ''My dear, dear, 
and fortunate brother, I have taken up my pen to wish 
you joy, joy ; but I feel I am scarcely able to write. I 
never believed till now, that excess of joy was worse to 
bear than excess of grief. I cannot describe how, but I 
certainly feel as I never did all my life. I hope we will 6till 
be here to-morrow to learn all the particulars of this happy 
event. My dear, dear James, may God Himself bless you, 
and prosper you in aU your ways." Dr. Simpson's 
lectures drew many students to the class-room, and the 
first year his fees amounted to £600. His private prac- 
tice also increased with his increasing renown, and aristo- 
cratic families began to seek his advice. For a number of 
years he had struggled with pecuniary embarassments, 
but at length his income exceeded his expenditure, and he 

u 
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was able to repay the amotuits whicli had been advanced 
to him by members of his family. Thongh an enthnsiast 
in all that related to his own science, he was at the same 
time passionately addicted to archsBological and other 
kindred pnrsnits. When he conld snatch an hour from 
professional duties, it was devoted to the examination of 
ancient buildings and monumental stones, or to researches 
in antiquarian literature. His attention at one time was 
directed to the ancient Leper Houses in England and Scot- 
land, and by consulting old registers, and monastic and 
municipal chronicles, traced the history of one huudred and 
nineteen hospitals founded for lepers. To those who have 
only thought of leprosy as an oriental disease, it is startling 
to find that in past centuries it was so prevalent in Britain. 
We may well be thankful to Grod that no Lazar-House is 
now needed in any part of the country, and that the sad 
cry, " Unclean, unclean," is not heard in any of our streets. 
Dr. Simpson was also deeply interested in relics of the pre- 
historic inhabitants of the land ; and friends and grateful 
patients often gratified him by sending accounts of graven 
rocks, or by augmenting his store of " auld nick-nackets," 
with fragments of antique pottery, flint spear-heads, and 
rude ornaments for the person found in caves or turned up 
by the plough. He wrote and published works on ArchsB- 
ology as well, as on surgery and medicine, and, considering 
his many engagements, evinced astonishing thoroughness 
and acquaintance with detail in all his books. As a writer, 
he had not the graphic lines, the gleams of sunny splen- 
dour, and touches of gorgeous colour, which came so freely 
from the pen of Hugh Miller ; nor had he the brilliant 
imaginativeness which enabled Greorge Wilson and David 
Brewster to throw into scientific disquisition, the glow and 
enchantment of poetry, but he set his facts and theories in 
clear light, and gave a charm to them by grouping about 
them abundance of historical and biographical references. 
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In 1847, Dr. Simpson said, "I can think of naught 
else." This was in allusion to the use of sulphuric ether 
for the purpose of inducing unconsciousness in surgical 
operations, and in the line of practice to which he was 
specially devoted. Confident " that the proud mission of 
the physician is distinctly twofold, namely, to alleviate 
human suffering as well as to preserve human life," he was 
thankful beyond measure to see how, under the influence 
of ether, the patient, who otherwise would have been 
frenzied with pain, calmly slept while the surgeon was 
amputating a limb or removing an excrescence. But he 
saw some objections to ether, and experimented on himself 
with other volatile fluids, in the hope of finding one that 
would be thoroughly efficacious, and at the same time free 
from all injurious effects. The anaesthetic properties of 
chloroform were discovered by him almost accidentally. 
Some of the liquid, which had its origin in French chemis- 
try, had been beside him for several days. " But," he 
said, " it seemed so unlikely a liquid to produce results of 
any kind, that it was laid aside, and on searching for 
another object among some loose paper, after coming home 
late one night, my hand chanced to fall upon it, and I 
poured some of the fluid into tumblers before my assistants. 
Dr. Keith and Dr. Duncan, and myseK. Before sitting 
down to supper, we all inhaled the flaid, and were all * under 
the mahogany' in a trice, to my wife's consternation and 
alarm. In pursuing the inquiry, perhaps thus rashly 
begun, I became every day more and more convinced 
of the superior ansBsthetic effects of chloroform as com- 
pared with ether." Chloroform was soon in extensive use 
both in surgery and obstetric practice, and Dr. Simpson 
was eulogised by many as a philanthropic discoverer, but 
there were some, who, on religious grounds, objected to 
the triumph over pain which had been won by the new 
aneesthetic. In replying to them he adduced the fact that 
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Christ has removed the curse imder which man had fallen, and 
that the Gospel not only gives assurance of salvation for 
the soul, but also by its general spirit and tendency, en- 
conrages all attempts to alleviate the sufferings of the 
body. He also quoted in illustration and support of his 
principle, Genesis ii. 21, " And the Lord God caused a 
deep sleep to fall upon Adam, and he slept, and he took 
one of his ribs, and closed up the flesh instead thereof." 

Though satisfied with chloroform, the professor went 
on trying the effect of other fluids by personal inhalation 
of their vapours. One day his butler found him in his 
room in a state of unconsciousness, and said, '* He'U kill 
himser yet wi' thae experiments ; and he's a big fule, for 
they'll never find onything better nor chlory." Chloroform 
was in such demand that it was even kept in village shops, 
and Dr. Simpson was able to attest that in one place at 
least its sale was guarded with praiseworthy care. He 
was on an antiquarian excursion, and was accompanied by 
his youngest son, who had a sudden attack of toothache. 
Going into a druggist's shop he asked for a little chloro- 
form, but the lady who had charge of the drugs, said, 
**Na, na; we dinna sell chloroform to folk that kens 
naething about it." 

Dr. Simpson was spoken of by one who knew him as 
realising the ideal of a perfect Esculapius, having the 
brain of an Apollo, the heart of a lion, the eye of an eagle, 
and the hand of a lady. As his quick judgment and 
amazing skill became more widely known, his services 
were in such request, and it was thought such a favour to 
obtain them, that his position in Edinburgh was more like 
that of a prince than a medical man. His reception rooms 
were crowded with patients ; letters and telegrams were 
forwarded to him in swift succession, imploring his help, 
and many noble families were proud and thankful to have 
him as their physician. "Nor was his reputation limited to 
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the British Isles, for people came to consult him from 
almost all parts of the world, and a host of strangers 
visited Edinburgh, not to tread the stately gallery of 
Holyrood, or to see the regalia of the Scottish kings in the 
castie, but "with the hope of receiving benefit from the famous 
doctor. He was one of the great notabilities of the city ; 
and with a head resembling that of Professor John Wilson, 
and a countenance expressing intellectual power, yet beam- 
ing with kindly feeling, was looked upon as an embodiment 
of medical genius, and as a benefactor of mankind. Wealth 
flowed in upon him : he received as much as £300 in one 
fee, and his professional income was estimated as being 
not less than £10,000 a year. But magnificently con- 
spicuous as he was among the medical brotherhood, it was 
not until 1861 that he sought and obtained that which was 
needed as the perfecting crown of his gifts and honours — 
the grace of God. It does not appear that at any time of 
his life he was inclined to scepticism, or that he was in 
captivity to any of the grosser forms of dissipation. He 
was so far in sympathy with the evangelical ministers of 
Scotland that after the Disruption he became a member of 
the Free Church, but he had no experience of religion as a 
joy for his inner life ; for though when under the pressure 
of domestic sorrow or professional troubles he felt the need 
of Divine support, he did not throw himself in simple faith 
on the atonement of Christ. He held the Gospel more as 
a venerable relic of the past than as a vitality more per- 
vasive than that which makes the tree laugh with all its 
leaves in response to the voice of Spring. But in 1861 he 
yielded to a number of godly influences that were pressing 
upon him, and submitting himself to the Scriptural method 
of salvation, could say on the Christmas Day of that year, 
" My first happy Christmas ; my only one." His joy was 
great, and it was heightened by conversions in his family. 
To a friend he wrote : " Of late the love of God to me and 
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mine has been perfectly transcendent. Christ seems to 
have taken one and all of my family to Himself for the 
children of His kingdom. . . . The world seems quite, quite 
changed ; * All old things now are passed away.' " Family 
prayer was conducted not simply as a decent ceremony, 
but as a service abounding in sacred pleasure. Strangers 
felt themselves to be on holy ground when the hymn was 
sung by the children and the servants, and the Doctor read 
a chapter in the Bible, and then sought the blessing of 
God on the various pursuits of the day. He was not only 
intent on doing good to those of his own household, but 
had tender and gracious words for many of his patients, 
and also took part in evangelical meetings. To a company 
of medical students convened by request of the Committee 
01 the Medical Missionary Society, he said: "I feel as if 
it were scarcely fitting that I should stand up to speak 
upon the subject on which I am expected to address you, — 
I, who am one of the oldest sinners and one of the youngest 
believers in the room. When I got a note requesting me 
to do so, I was in a sick-bed, ill of fever, and I at once 
said, * I cannot do this.' But when I came to reflect 
further, I felt I must do it. I cannot speak earnestly, or 
as I ought for Jesus, but let me try to speak a little of 
Him — ^His matchless love. His great redemption which He 
offers to you and me." The doctrines of the Gospel were 
presented in a forceful manner, and with professional allu- 
sions which would be thoroughly appreciated by the 
audience, and the address was concluded with the following 
exhortation : " Many kind friends are trying to awaken 
you to the momentous importance of these things, and 
calling upon you to believe in Christ. If any of these, or 
anything you have heard here, has stirred you up, do not, 
I beseech you, put aside your anxiety. Follow it up; 
follow it out. If in your own lodgings, in the dark watches 
of the night, you are troubled with a thought aboujb your 
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soul — if you hear some one knocking at your heart — ^listen. 
It is He Who said, 1800 years ago upon the sea of Galilee, 
* It is I ; be not afraid.' Open the door of your heart. Say 
to Him, Come in. In Christ you will find a Saviour, a 
companion, a counsellor, a friend, a brother, who loves you 
with a love greater than human heart can conceive." 

In 1866 Dr. Simpson received a letter from Lord John 
Russell, informing him that he had received Her Majesty's 
command to offer him a baronetcy, as a recognition of his 
professional merits, and with special reference to his appli- 
cation of chloroform in surgical practice. The death of a 
son of great promise caused him to hesitate in accepting 
the offer, but the arguments of his friends prevailed, and 
with some violence to his own feelings he was invested 
with the honour. When it was known that he had re- 
ceived the patent, many letters of congratulation were sent 
to him, and the Edinburgh people shook hands with him 
until his arm was weary and sore. But there was no one 
so proud of the title as his brother Alexander at Bathgate. 
It was to him gratifying beyond expression that the Jamie 
who had carried out hot rolls and waited in the baker's 
shop had been raised to the rank of a baronet of the United 
Kingdom. Sir James Simpson did not long enjoy the 
distinction awarded to him. His strength was broken by 
excessive labours, and he died on May 6th, 1870. In his 
last sickness he said, " I have not lived so near to Christ as 
I desired to do. I have had a busy life, but have not given 
so much time to eternal things as I should have sought. 
Yet I know it is not my merit I am to trust to for eternal 
life. Christ is all. The hymn expresses my thought — 

* Just as I am, without one plea, 
But that Thy blood was shed for me.* 

I so like that hymn." The words " Jesus only " were fre- 
quently repeated by him ; and in hope and thankfulness 
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he passed away, in the fif ty-nintli year of liis age. There 
was a proposal to give him a tomb in Westminster Abbey, 
but his family, having regard to his own wish, bnried him 
in Warriston Cemetery. His foneral was magnificent in 
the numbers who attended it, and the tears of the poor 
showed how generously he had befriended them. Glowing 
testimonies were given to his genius as a physician, and 
his nobleness as a Christian, among which were the follow- 
ing verses from one of his fellow- workers : 

" Great in his art and peerless in resource. 

He strove the fiend of human pain to quell ; 
Nor ever champion dared so bold a course 
With truer art, or weapons proved so well. 

" Yet greater was he in his own great soul, 

A brimful fount of pity, warm and pure, — 
Which, as the quiv*ring needle for its pole. 
Panted to soothe the pains it could not cure. 

" On such emprise his ardent heart was bent 

While, walking by faith's holy light, he trod 
The Shepherd's path, with tears and blood besprent. 
Which leads the flock up to the hills of God I" 
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NATURAL Science is not, as it is often 
asserted to be, fatal to tlie doctrines of 
revealed religion. It is true there are 
men, distinguished by research and dis- 
covery in the heavens and the earth, who 
ignore the Bible as beneath the labour of refu- 
tation, or speak of it patronisingly as the pro- 
duction of semi-barbarians who were skilled in fine poetic 
legends, but were so ill-instructed as to write in opposition 
to the facts of the universe. But there are others not less 
qualified for forming accurate judgments, and not less 
eminent in scientific attainments, who see beautiful cor- 
respondencies between the Word and the works of God ; 
and find in the latter a thousand confirmations of the truth 
of the former. G-eorqb Wilson is entitled to rank with 
those who have gone deep into the mysteries of Creation, 
and have at the same time confessed and rejoiced in the 
Divine authority and the saving virtue of the Q-ospel. 

He was bom in Edinburgh, February 21st, 1818. His 
mother was endowed with a superior mind, and manifested 
unostentatious, yet deep, life-pervading pieiy. Q-eorge was 
one of a twin birth, and it was his mother's custom every 
night to visit the cot in which the brothers slept, when she 
repeated over them the memorable words of aged Jacob : 
" The God which fed me all my life long unto this day, the 
Angel which redeemed me from all evil, bless the lads." 
Her home, with the exception of sorrows occasioned by 
family bereavements, was a peculiarly happy one. A 
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tender affection subsisted between the brothers and sisters, 
and they were enconraged in pursuits at once entertaining 
and instructive. They had their pets, such as a hedgehog, 
tortoise, guinea-pig, an owl, and white mice. Their home 
enjoyments were also heightened by a good supply of 
interesting books, and a small museum, for which they 
collected such natural and artificial curiosities as came 
within their reach. The boys had many delightful rambles 
in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh ; and Leith sands, the 
banks of the Forth, woods, and straths, and ruined castles, 
haunted by the stirring memories of Scottish heroes and 
sovereigns, afforded them a varied and ever new delight. 
They also enjoyed occasional visits to the manse of Cum- 
bernauld in Dumbartonshire, where they displayed such 
vigour and joyousness that as they went along the village 
the boys and girls used to cry out, " Look ! there's the 
braw callants." Greorge early showed a love of books, and 
an old nurse said of him, " O, as for George, he was aye to 
be seen in a comer wi' a book as big 's himsel' ! " After 
receiving a respectable education at the High School, he 
had to make choice of a profession, and decided to be a 
physician. He was placed as an apprentice in the labo- 
ratory of the Royal Infirmary. Having to accompany the 
surgeons through the wards, his sensitive heart was often 
tortured by the suffering he witnessed, but he had the 
satisfaction of performing some benevolent actions. A 
young sailor underwent amputation of a leg, and some days 
after the operation George went to see him, and found him 
busily engaged in polishing a shoe for his one remaining 
foot. He became interested in him, and spent a few 
shillings he had reserved for the purchase of Coleridge's 
" Aids to Reflection," which he was anxious to obtain, in 
buying comforts for him. When discharged it was found 
that his clothes were detained for arrears of lodging. 
George raised a subscription to help him out of this 
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difficnliy, and took him home for a night, giving him hos- 
pitable entertainment before setting sail for the Isle of 
Wight, where his mother and sister resided ; from whom 
he received a beautiful letter of thanks for his kindness. 

A German died in the Infirmary. There were no 
friends to claim the body, and on that account it was to be 
doomed to the dissecting knife. G-eorge had been impressed 
by the beauiy of the man's countenance, and could not 
bear the thought of its being cut and mangled in the dis- 
secting room. He found some Germans who were waiters 
in one of the clubs of the town, and told them that if they 
would claim the body and inter it, the clothes of the 
deceased would refund them for their outlay. The men 
acted according to the suggestion, and grateful for the 
consideration that had been shown for the corpse of a 
fellow-countryman, they offered G-eorge the best reward it 
was in their power to give, — " O Sir ! is there nothing we 
could do for you ? Would you like to see the club-room ? " 

In September, 1837, having passed the prescribed 
examination, he was registered as a surgeon, and took 
a situation as clerk in the Infirmary ; but still continued 
his studies, "busied in the difficulties of several of the 
physical sciences, changing from pharmacy to chemistry, 
from chemistry to physiology, or taking a refreshment 
in the subtilities of logic, or the elegancies of rhetoric ;" 
thus showing himself singularly free from what Burke 
calls "that master- vice, sloth." Chemistry was his favourite 
pursuit, and he thus playfully refers to his partiality 
for that science : " Nevertheless, she is descended from a 
noble and influential family of very ancient origin, which 
can show incontestable proofs of having flourished in the 
dark ages, under another title, and which received great 
additions to its power and influence, under the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James I., under the chancellorship of Lord 
Bacon. If you wish to see the birth, descent, and fortunes 
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of the family, I would refer yon, not to Burke's Peerage, 
but to tlie Encyclopeedia, where, under the article * Sciences,' 
you will find a minute history of the family ; and if you 
ask me which of the daughters has awakened in me such 
admiration, I reply, *the Right noble the Science of 
Chemistry,' who, in my eyes, is by far the most attractive 
and interesting of the family." In 1838 he went to 
London, where he engaged himseK as assistant in Professor 
Graham's laboratory. He there became intimate with a 
student who is now worthy of honour as the brave, 
yet peaceful Africanus of our age. In after years, a 
volume of travels was sent to him bearing this inscription, 
" To Professor Gr. Wilson, with the kindest regards of his 
friend and class-mate, David Livingstone." 

Though Mr. Wilson was diligent in chemical researches 
and experiments, he was not so absorbed in them as to be 
unable to heed the whispers of the poetic muse. Some 
snowdrops having been given to him, he repaid the donor 
in verses embodying a fancy, which though not in literal 
accordance with the facts of creation, is beautiful as a 
poetic dream. His imagination took him back to Eve, 
shivering with the cold of the first winter she had known, 
and lamenting her exclusion from Eden with its golden 
year, its amaranths and asphodels, but cheered by the 
apparition of a benign angel, who, bidding her banish her 
sorrows, caught a flake of falling snow, and breathing on it 
caused it to flutter to the earth as a lovely white flower. 

" * This is an earnest, Eve, to thee,' 
The glorious angel said, 
' That sun and summer soon shall be ; 
And though the leaves seem dead, 
Yet once again the smiling spring 
With wooing winds, shall softly bring 
New life to every sleeping thing ; 
Until they wake and make the scene 
Look fresh again and gaily green.* 
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** The angeVs mission being ended, 

Up to heaven he flew ; 
But where he first descended, 

And where he bade the earth adieu, 
A ring of snowdrops formed a posy 
Of pallid flowers, whose leaves uniosj. 
Waved like a winged argosj. 
Whose climbing masts, above the sea, 
Spread fluttering sail and streamer free. 

•* And thus the snowdrop, like the bow, 

That spans the cloudy sky. 
Becomes a symbol whence we know 

That brighter days are nigh ; 
That circling seasons, in a race 
That knows no lagging, lingering pace. 
Shall each the other nimbly chase. 
Till timers departing, final day. 
Sweep snowdrops and the world away." 

Mr. Wilson returned to Scotland, and took his degree 
as Doctor of Medicine, but did not attempt to gain practice, 
for his predilections were still in favour of Chemistry, and 
he awaited an opening as lecturer on that science. At 
length the object of his ambition was attained, and he 
lectured in a school connected with the Queen's College 
Edinburgh; but the strain at the beginning was very 
severe. Writing to a friend he says : " For the last fort- 
night I have not had a moment to give to anything but 
my lectures. I have lectured six days every week, besides 
teaching a practical class, and instructing private pupils. 
This excess of labour has compelled me to sit up every 
night tni two o'clock, and rise at seven ; and so tired am 
I when I come home at four o'clock, that I often fall asleep 
on the sofa while dinner is being served." But it was not 
long before he had to contend with affliction as well as 
weariness. In a walking tour in Perthshire, he sprained 
his foot, an apparently sHght accident, the effect of which 
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lie felt pamfnlly to the end of his life ; and in addition to 
this, he was tortured by rheumatism and inflammation of 
one eye. As long as possible he kept bravely to his 
public duties, dictating his lectures to his sister while he 
lay in bed, or on a sofa ; going after nights of anguish, 
unrelieved by a moment's sleep, to -the Lecture Hall, 
where he lectured standing on one foot, or leaning on a 
crutch. At last, however, he had to retire. He thus des- 
cribed his position. "Just struck down unexpectedly 
from all my hopes. I cannot look hopefully to the future, 
and must recover the stun and shock of my fall, before I 
become alive to all the comforts that surround me ; but 
know this at least for your consolation, that though often 
despondent, I do not repine, and do never seek enviously 
to contrast my own position with that of others. This 
much of peace of mind God has granted me, and I trust 
He will vouchsafe patience and courage to bear all that is 
sent me. I believe that, even for this world, all noble 
characters are perfected through suffering; and in that 
spirit I try to endure all things. But flesh is weak, and 
I know this too well to vaunt anything at present." 

Thouffh his body was racked by pain, his intellect was 
in fuU ^gonr, aad the tedium ofS retirement waa 
relieved by excursions into the domains of Science and 
Literature. He could summon at will the mighty spirits 
of philosophers and poets to his couch ; but what was of far 
more importance, his affliction brought him into closer 
contact with the great matters of religious belief and 
experience ; and in those hours of pain and weariness, his 
mind and heart were permeated by the spirit of a new and 
blessed life» From childhood his conduct had been blame- 
less, and he never lost the influence of his godly home, 
but he had not sought a personal union with Christ as 
"Wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and redemption; " 
but when laid low by that afflictive dispensation of Provi- 
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dence, and saddened by tlie prospect of a painful opera- 
tion, the amputation of his foot, he was induced to cast 
his soul in humble penitence and faith on the atoning 
grace of the Lord Jesus. 

The process of his spiritual enlightenment and saving 
trust in the Redeemer has been in part recorded by Dr. 
Cairns, who was then in Edinburgh preparing himself for 
that work in which he has won such a distinguished name. 
" General conversation was often succeeded by discussions 
such as might be expected from a student of Divinity 
visiting a pious family ; and though George took at first 
little or no part in these, gradually he began to feel 
interested; and we used to have long and earnest 
talks when others had withdrawn. I cannot recall 
accurately his reHgious difficulties. He had no sceptical 
tendency, beyond a general inability to reconcile the Gospel 
as miraculous with the uniformity of nature ; and I think, 
too, that some misgivings disturbed him as to the doctrine 
of the atonement. But his great want was the power to 
realise the value of the Gospel remedy, from his heart 
having been greatly set on literary and scientific eminence. 
Gtod. took His own way to abate this hindrance by sending 
ill-health, and thwarting all his plans of rapid elevation. 
A very slow yet steady increase of interest in eternal 
things now set in ; an extraordinary change took place in 
his use of the Bible. The phrase quoted in his * Life of John 
Reid,' that he *had a sair wark wi' his Bible,* describes 
his own state exactly ; and we used to discuss many pas- 
sages. He was especially devoted to the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, which he valued for its clear view of the atone- 
ment, and of the sympathy of Christ ; and no part of his 
Bible is so much worn, this being indeed almost worn 
away I remember with vivid accuracy, the earnest- 
ness with which on the last occasion I saw liim before the 
operation, he spoke of the danger before him, and of the 
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great anxiety, mingled with trembling hope in Christ, 
which he showed as to his spiritual state." 

After the amputation, Dr. Caims was able to announce 
that the mind of the sufferer was all peace and joy. " K 
that be the result," said the mother, " all is well." Dr. 
Wilson bore his loss with Christian resignation, and years 
after he thus beautifully wrote of it : " There is no day so 
painful to me to recall as the first of January, so far as 
suffering is concerned. It was on it, eleven years ago, 
that the disease in my foot reappeared with the severity 
which in a few days thereafter compelled its loss, and the 
season always comes back to me as a very solemn one ; 
yet if, like Jacob, I halt as I walk, I trust that like him I 
came out of that awful wrestling with a blessing I never 
received before ; and you know that if I were to preach 
my own funeral sermon, I should prefer to all texts, ^ It is 
better to enter halt into life, than having two feet to be 
cast into hell, into the fire that never shall be quenched.' " 

When convalescent he resumed his scientific lectures, 
but pulmonary affection sadly interfered with the pleasure 
he would otherwise have had in them, and often after 
returning from the exhausting duties of the Lecture Hall, 
he would say, "Well, there's another nail put into my 
coffin." But the efforts which wore him down gave high 
satisfaction to his hearers. His range of information, the 
simplicity of his illustrations and experiments, his ability 
to steep the facts of science in the hues of poetry, ensured 
for him large audiences. Previous to one of his lectures a 
crowd was assembled on the outside of the building, and 
he requested permission to pass. The people seeing only 
an insignificant man, in anything but professional costume, 
refused, and he was obliged to tell them that if they did 
not let him pass they would get no lecture. On another 
occasion a number of boys were about the door as he was 
going in, and one of them asked in imploring tones, " Eh, 
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man, will ye no let ns in ? " but one witli keener eyes 
said, " That's no a man, that's a gentleman." 

But it was not by the multitude alone, to whom his 
expositions were a novelty, that he was admired; such 
men as Dr. Chalmers and Lord Jeffrey acknowledged his 
powers and were proud of his friendship ; while his " Re- 
searches on Colour-blindness *' won for him a high place 
in the scientific world. He regretted that the state of his 
health allowed him to do so little in connection with the 
Church he had joined, that of Dr. Alexander; but he wrote : 
" I have found a means of doing good that I hope God 
will bless. I discovered recently that sick people who will 
not stand a word of religious advice from their neighbours 
in health, are more ready to listen to another sick man 
like me." And by kindly sympathising letters, he was 
able, by the help of God, to communicate blessing to 
several invalids. 

In 1848 he gave a lecture before the Edinburgh 
Medical Missionary Society, on " The Sacredness of Medi- 
cine as a Profession." He closed it with these impressive 
sentences : " I adjure you to remember that the head of 
our profession is Christ. He left all men an example that 
they should follow His steps ; but He left it specially to 
us. It is well that the statues of Esculapius and Hippo- 
crates should stand outside of our College of Physicians, 
but the living image of our Saviour should be enshrined 
within. He is not ashamed to call us brethren; may none 
of us be ashamed to caU Him Lord. May we all con- 
fess Him before men, that He may confess us before the 
angels in heaven." He had afterwards the satisfaction 
of learning that the lecture had carried conviction to the 
heart of a hitherto careless medical man. In 1854, while 
spending a little time at Rothesay, he accidentally broke 
his arm. He received this additional affliction as a mild 
chastening from his Heavenly Father, and in the silence 

x2 
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of a sleepless night composed " The Camera Obscura," of 
which the following are the closing verses : 

" So within thj dark recesses, 

Clothed in His robes of white, 
To the sufferer, Christ appeareth. 

In a new and blessed light. 
Which the glare of day outshining 

Hid from His unshaded sight. 

" Silent, dimly-lighted chamber, 

Like the living eye. 
If thou wert not dark, no vision 

Could be had of things on high ; 
By the untempered daylight blinded, 

With closed eyelids we should die. 

** 0, my God I light up each chamber 

Where a sufferer lies, 
By Thine own eternal glory 

Tempered for those tearful eyes 
As it comes from Him reflected 

Who was once the Sacrifice." 

Though frequently brought low by severe illnesses, 
Dr. Wilson was ready at every partial recovery to return 
to his public duties. The vigour of his mind triumphed 
over the feebleness of his body, and though worn and 
wasted by disease, he threw himself into his employment 
with the ardour and energy of a stalwart man. He looked 
on affliction, not as an excuse for apathy, but as a prepara- 
tion for higher service. " The furnace of affliction puffs 
away some men in black smoke, and hardens others into 
useless slags, and melts a few into clear glass. May it 
refine us into gold seven times purified, ready to be 
fashioned into vessels for the Master's use." 

In 1866 he was appointed to the Directorship of the 
Scottish Industrial Museum ; an appointment including a 
chair of Technology. The spirit in which he entered on 
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his new duties is apparent in a passage of Ids inaugural 
lecture : " Institutions like all other things grow faster 
in these days than they did of old ; but perennial things 
are still slow of growth, and the most enduring the slowest 
of all. We must be content to pluck the first-fruits, and 
leave the full harvest to be gathered by those who follow. 
But that its first and last fruits may aHke conduce to the 
glory of Grod and the good of man, is my earnest prayer ; and, 
therefore, we will confide it to Him Who, eighteen hundred 
years ago, dignified and made honourable the humblest 
craft, by permitting Himself to be called the Son of the 
Carpenter, and Who now stretches forth His Divine Hand 
to bless all honest, earnest, labour." 

While busied with the affairs of the Museum, he pub- 
lished his little book entitled, "The Five Gateways of 
Knowledge." His pen was at different times employed on 
other books and papers, but " The Five Gateways *' is his 
most popular work. Eight thousand copies were sold in 
a few years, and it is still extensively read. It abounds in 
useful information and suggestions, and is written in a 
style so simple, yet graphic and poetic, as to have the 
fascination of a fairy tale. 

He struggled with his tasks to the year 1859, when he 
had a severe attack of pleurisy and inflammation of the 
lungs. Though he had long been dying daily, he thought 
at first that he should again be raised up ; but the sickness 
was unto death. Happily he was ready for the change. 
His sister bending over him when there was no longer any 
hope said, "You're going home, dear." He replied, "I 
have been an unworthy servant of a worthy and gracious 
Master." Soon after this, while Dr. Cairns, his mother 
and sister watched by his bedside, his soul glided away, 
and he entered into rest. His own beautiful paraphrase of 
Paul's description of the whole armour of God, was to 
him no longer an anticipation, but a joyful experience : 
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" Helmet of the hope of rest 1 
Helmet of salvation ! 
Nobly has thy towering crest 
Pointed to this exaltation. 
Yet I will not thee resume 
Helmet of the nodding plume ; 
Where I go no foeman fighteth, 
Sword or other weapon smiteth ; 
All content, I lay thee down, 
I shall bind my brows with an immortal crown, 

" Sword at my side 1 Sword of the Spirit I 
Word of God I Thou goodly blade I 

Often have I tried thy merit ; 
Never hast thou me betrayed. 

Yet I will no farther use thee, 

Here for ever I unloose thee : 

Branch of peaceful palm shall be 

Sword sufficient unto me ; 

* Fought the fight, the victory won,' 

Eest thou here, thy work is done. 

" Shield of faith I my trembling heart 

Well thy battered front has guarded ; 
Many a fierce and fiery dart 

From my bosom thou hast warded. 
But I shall no longer need thee, 
Never more will hold or heed thee, 
Fare-thee-well I the foe's defeated 
Of his wished-f or victim cheated ; 
In the realms of peace and light, 
Faith shall be exchanged for sight, 

« Girdle of the truth of God 1 

Breastplate of His righteousness ! 
By the Lord Himself bestowed 

On His faithful witnesses ; 
Never have I dared to unclasp thee. 
Lest the subtle foe should grasp me ; 
Now I may at length unbind ye, 
Leave you here at rest behind me ; 
Naught shall harm my soul equipped 
Li a robe in Christ's blood dipped. 
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** Sandals of the preparation 

Of the news of peace ! 
There mast now be separation, 

Here your uses cease. 
Gladly shall my naked feet 
Go my blessed Lord to meet ; 
I shall wander at His side 
Where the living waters glide ; 
And those feet shall need no guard 
On the unbroken, heavenly sward. 

" Here I stand of all unclothed, 
Waiting to be clothed upon, 
By the Church's great Betrothed, 

By the everlasting One. 
Hark I He turns the admitting key, 
Smiles in love and welcomes me ; 
Glorious forms of angels bright 
Clothe me in the raiment white ; 
Whilst their sweet-toned voices say, 
* For the rest wait thou till the judgment day.' " 
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Hands/' &c. Crown Svo. Price 3s. 

Smith (J.) Memoirs of the Life, Character, and Labours 

of the Bev. John Smith. By the Bev. B. Tbeffbt, Jun. With an 
Introductory Essay by the Bev. Dr. Dixon. Royal ISmo. Price 3s. 

Cheap Edition, without the Introductory Essay. Price Is. 

Stoner (D.) Memoirs of the Rev. David Stoner. By 

the Rev. Dr. Hannah and Mr. William Dawson. With a Portrait. 
ISmo. Gilt edges. Price 2s. 6d. Cheap Edition. Boyal 32mo. Price Is. 

Taylor (Michael C.) Memoir of the Rev. M. C. Taylor, 

With Extracts from his Correspondence. By the Bev. B. Hsllixr. 
Crown Svo. Price 3s. 6d. 

Threlfall (W.) Memorials of the Rev. W. ThrelfalL 

By the Bev. Samuel Bboadbent. ISmo. With Portrait. Price Is. 6d. 

Toase (W.) Memorials of the Rev. William Toase. 

Compiled by a Friend. With an Introduction by the Bey. William 
Abthub, M.A. Crown Svo. Price 3s. 6d. 
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Treftry (fl.) Memoirs of the Rev. fl. Treffry, Jun. 

With Select BemaixuB, consisting of Sketches of Sermons, Essays, and 
Poetry. By his Father, the Bev. Bichabd TBsrFST. With a Portrait. 
12mo. Price 4s. 6d. 

Watson (/?,) Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the 

Bev. Biohard Watson. By the Bey. Thomas Jackson. With a Portrait. 
Boyal 1^0. Price Ss. 6d. 8yo. Price 6s. 

Wesley (C.) The Life of the Rev. Charles Wesley. 

Comprising a Beview of his Poetry ; Sketches of the Bise and Pxt^ress 
of Methodism ; with Notices of Contemporary Events and Characters. 
By the Bey. Thomas Jacksoh. With a Portrait. Crown 8yo. Price 
3s. 6d. 

Wesley (C) The Journal of the Rev, Charles Wesley. 

With Selections from his Correspondence and Poetxy, and an Intro- 
duction by the Bev. Thomas Jackson. Two Vols. Boyal 18mo. 
Price 7s. 

Wesley (J.) The Life of the Rev. John Wesley. By tho 

Bev. BicHAKD Watsok. With a Portrait. Crown 8yo. Price 3s. 6d. 
Cheap Edition. Boyal 32mo. Price Is. 4d. 

Wesley (J,) The Journals of the Rev. John Wesley. 

Pour Vols. 12mo. Price 10s. 

Wesley (J.) His Life and his Work. By the Rer. M. 

Lelievks. Translated by the Bey. A. J. Fhehch. With a Portrait. 
Crown 8yo. Price 3s. 

West (F, A.) Memorials of the Rev. Francis A. West 

Being a Selection from his Sermons and Lectures. Witha Bic^^raphical 
Sketch by one of his Sons, and Personal BecoUections by the Bey. B. 
Gregobt. Crown Svo. Price 4s. 

Wharton (//.) The Story of the Life and Missionary 

Labours of the Bev. Henry Wharton in the West Indies, the Gtold 
Coast, and Ashanti. By the Bev. W. Moisteb. Crown 8yo. With 
Portrait and Illustrations. Price 3s. 6d. 

Wood (J.) The Life of the Rev. Joseph Wood. With 

Extracts from his Diary. By the Bey. H. W. Williams. With a 
Portrait. Crown 8yo. Price 36. 
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Banks (J, 5.) Three Indian Heroes: The Missionary; 

The Soldier; The Statesman. By the Bey. J. S. Basks. Foolscap 
8yo. Second Edition. "With lUustrations. Price Is. 6d. 

Bleby (//.) The Stolen Children; A Narrative com- 
piled from Authentic Sources, by the Bev. Hekbt Blsbt, Author of 
" Death Struggles of Slavery." Foolscap 8vo., cloth, gilt edges, with 
Illustrations. Price 2s. 6d. 

Briggs (f. W,) Chequer Alley: A Story of Successful 

Christian Work. By the Bev. Fbedebick W. Bbiogs. With an Intro- 
duction by the Rev. W. Abthur, M.A. Ninth Edition. Foolscap 8yo. 
Price Is. 6d. 

Gleanings In Natural History for Young People, 

Gathered from "Early Days." Boyal IGmo. Profusely Hlostrated. 
Price Is. 6d. 

Lessons from Noble Lives, and other Stories, Selected 

from " Early Days." Boyall6mo. Numerous Illustrations. Price Is. 

LIghtwood (£.) Ancient Egypt: Its Monuments, Wor- 

ship, and People. By the Bev. Edwa&d Liohtwood. Boyal IGmo. 
Numerous Illustrations. Price Is. 

Marrat («/,) In the Tropics: or, Scenes and Incidents of 

West Indian Life. Crown 8vo. Numerous Illustrations. Price 2s. 6d. 

Montfort (Llllie,) Rosa's Christmas Invitations: and 

other stories. By Lillib Montfobt. 18mo. Six Illustrations. Price 9d. 

Nora Grayson's Dream: and other 

stories. By Lillib Montfobt. ISmo. Seven Illustrations. Price 9d. 

The Chat In the Meadow : and other 



Stories. By Lillis Montfobt. 18mo. Six Illustrations. Price 9d. 

John's Teachers: and other Stories. 



By LiLLiB Montfobt. 18mo. Six Illustrations. Price 9d. 

No Gains without Pains: A True Life for the Boys. By 

H. C. Knight. Boyal 16mo. Illustrated. Price Is. 

Northern Lights: or, Pen and Pencil Sketches of Modern 

Scottish Worthies. Crown 8vo. Portraits and lUustrations. Price 3s. 
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Old Truths In New Lights, A Series of Sunday-School 

Addresses. By W. H. S. Foolscap Svo. Numerous Dliisirations. 
Price Is. 6d. 

Our Visit to Rome, with Notes by the Way, By the Rev. 

John Bhodes. Boyal 16mo. Forty-five Ulustrations. Price 28. 6d. 

Pearse (A/. 6.) Daniel Quorm and his Religious Notions. 

By the Bev. Mark Out Pearsb. Twenty-sixth Thousand. Crown Svo. 
Numerous Illustrations. Cloth, gilt edges. Price 2s. 6d. 

Pearse {M. G.) John Tregenoweth : His Mark. By the 

Bev. Mare Out Pearse. Second Edition. Boyal 16mo., cloth. Nu- 
merous Illustrations. Price Is. 

Pearse (M. G.) Mister Horn and His Friends ; or 

Chapters on Oivers and Oivii^. By the Bev. Mare Out Pearse. Crown 
Svo. Numerous Illustrations. Cloth Extra, gilt edges. Price 2s. 6d. 

Pearse (A/, fl.) Sermons to Children, By the Rev. 

M. O. Pearse, Author of *' Daniel Quorm, and his Beligious Notions." 
Cr. Svo. Numerous Illustrations. Cloth extra, gilt edges. Price 2s. 6d. 

Peeps Into the Far North: Chapters on Iceland, 

Lapland, and Oreenland. By S. E. Scholes. Boyal 16mo. Numerous 
Illustrations. Price Is. 

Railway Pioneers : The Story of the Stephensons, Father 

and Son. Boyal 16mo. Numerous Illustrations. Price Is. 

Royal Disciple (The) : Louisa, Queen of Prussia, By 

C. S. Hurst. Boyal 16mo. With Illustrations. Price Is. 

Royal Road to Riches (The.) By E. H. Milleb. With 

Illustrations. Boyal 16mo. Price Is. 6d. 

Ruth Elliott Margery's Christmas Box, By Ruth 

Elliott. Boyal 16mo. Illustrations. Price Is. 

Dicl('s Troubles; and How He Met Them, 

By BuTH Elliott, Author of *' Margery's Christmas Box," Ac, Ac, 
ISmo. Six Illustrations. Price 9d. 

The Wonderful Lamp : and other Stories, 

By EuTH Elliott, Author of Dick's Troubles," &c., &c. ISmo. Five 
Illustrations. Price 9d. 

Stories of Love and Duty for Boys and Girls, Selected 

from ** Early Days." Boyal 16mo. Numerous Illustrations. Price Is. 

Tatham (E.) The Dream of Pythagoras, and Other 

Poems. By Ehma Tatham. Fifth Edition, with Additional Pieces, 
and a MEMOIB, by the Bev. B. Oregort, Author of the " Thorough 
Business Man," etc. Crown 8vo., cloth. Price 3s. 6d. French 
Morocco, extra gilt, and gilt edges. Price 7s. 6d. 
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Thomas (J. W.) The Tower, the Temple, and the 

Minster: Historical and Biographical Associations of the Tower of 
London, St. Paul's Cathedral, and Westminster Abbey. By the Bev. 
J.W.Thomas. Foolscap 8vo. Illustrated. Price 2s. 

Thomas («/. W.) William the Silent, Prince of Orange. 

A Biographical Study. By the Bev. J. W. Thouas. Foolscap 8vo. 
With Portrait. Price Is. 

Waddy (£.) The Father of Methodism, A Sketch of 

the Life and Labours of the Bet. JOHN WESLEY, A.M. For Young 
People. By Edith Waddt. Foolscap 8vo. Numerous Illustrations. 
Price Is. 6d. 

Waddy (£.) A Year with the Wild Flowers. An In- 

troduction to the Study of English Botany. By Edith Waddy. 
Boyal 16mo. Numerous Illustrations. Gilt edges. Price Ss. 6d. 

Yeames (J.) Vignettes from English History, By the 

Bev. James Yeames. First Series. From the Norman Conqueror to 
Henry IV. Boyal 16mo. Numerous Illustrations. Price Is. 

Zoology of the Bible, By Haeland Coultas. With 

a Preface by the Bev. W. F. Moulton, D.D. Imperial 16mo. With 126 
Illustrations. Price is. 



A dellne. Pictures from Memory : By Adeline. Selected 

from " Early Days." 18mo. Illustrated. Price 9d. 

Adeline. Helen Leslie: or, Truth and Error, By 

Adeline. ISmo. Price Is. 

Barrett {A,) The Boatman's Daughter, A Narrative 

for the Learned and Unlearned. 18mo. Price Is. 4d. 

Crump (S.) Soon and Safe, A Few Words to the 

Young Folk. By the Bev. Simpson Cbump. ISmo., Illustrated. 
Price 9d. 

Freddie Clemlnson: The Brief Story of a Blessed Life, 

By the Bev. T. McCuixaqh. 18mo. With Portrait, and View of 
Hethodist College, Belfast. Price 9d. 

Hartley («/.) Hid Treasures and the Search for Them: 

being Lectures to Bible Classes. By the Bev. John Ha&tlet. Foolscap 
8vo. Price 2s. 

Hay (D.) Home : or, the Way to Make Home Happy, 

By the Bev. David Hay. With an Introduction by the Bev. Altbbd 
Bauuett. 18mo., gilt edges. Price Is. 6d. 
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Leonard (6.) Life on thQ Waves; or Memorhls df 

Captain GEORfflB Leonabd. By the Bev. A. Laholxt, Author of "The 
Decline and BeTiyal of Beligion," etc. With Ulnstniions. ISmo. 
Price Is. 

Maunder (J3,) Eminent Christian Philanthropists. 

Brief Biographical Sketches, designed especially as studies for the 
Young. By the Bev. G£0iu3e Maunder. Foolscap 8va Price 28. 

Parker {Mrs.) Annals of the Christian Church, From 

the First to the Nineteenth Centuries. By Mbs. Pabkbb. ffy^L Ten 
Portraits engraved on SteeL Crown 8to. Price 3s. 6d. 

Smith (B.) Climbing: A Manual for the Young who 

desire to rise in Both Worlds. Crown Svo., doth extra. Fourth 
Edition. Bevised and Enlarged. Price 28. 6d. 

Smith (B.) The Power of the Tongue; or, Chapters 

for Talkers. By the Bev. Benjamin Smith. Crown 8yo. Price 3s. 6d. 

Smith (6.) Sunshine In the Kitchen ; or, Chapters for 

Maidservants. By the Bev. Benjamin Smith, Author of "Vice- 
Boyalty," *' Climbing/' etc. Crown 8vo. Numerous Illustrations. 
Pi-ice 3s. 6d. 

Smith (B.) Vice-Royalty : or. Counsels respecting 

Government of the Heart: addressed especially to Young Men. By 
the Bev. Benjamin Smith. Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 

Walker {T. H.) Which Is Best? or, Cottage Sketches 

from Beal Life. By the Eev. T. H. Walker. Boyal 18mo. Price 2s. 

Walker (T. H.) Gems of Piety In Humble Life. By the 

Bev. T. H. Walker. Boyal ISmo. Price 2s. 6d. 

Walker (7". //.) Youthful Obligations; or, the Duties 

which Young People owe to Gk)d, to their Parents, to their Brothers 
and Sisters, to Themselves, and to Society. Illustrated by a Large 
Number of Appropriate Facts and Anecdotes. Foolscap 8vo. With 
Illustrations. Price 2s. 

Watson (/?.) Conversations for the Young, Designed to 

promote the Profitable reading of the Holy Scriptures, Boyal 18mo. 
Price 3b. 6d, 
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NOW PUBLISHING, xjr Botal 82mo. 

THE METHODIST FAMILY LIBRARY. 

Cloth, Cloth, 
THE VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED are: Paper plain gUt 

ooven* edges. M|fm. 

1. The Journal of Mr. JOHN NELSON. a. d< s. d. 

Written by Himseut 6d. 10 10 

2. The Experience and Spiritual Letters 

OflfAS. H£ST£B ANN BOGEiiS . . . 6d. 10 10 

3. Sincere Devotion; Exemplified in the Life 

of M&s. MABTIN. By the Bev. B. Field . 6d. 10 10 

4. The Life of Mr. SILAS TOLD. Written 

by HiMSELV 6d. 10 1 

5. A Memoir of Mr. WILLIAM OABVOSSO. 

Sixty Tears a Methodist Class-L^ider. Written 

by HiMSELr 101 

6. The Life of Mrs. MAB7 FLETCHER. 

Written by Herself. Edited by Bev. Henbt Mooae 10 1 

7. The Life of the Bev. JOHN FLETCHER. 

By the Bev. Joseph Bensov 10 1 

8. Prayer : Secret, Social, and Extempore, beio? 

a Treatise on Secret and Social Prayer. By the 
Bev. B. TEErFRT, Sen.; also A HELP TO EX- 
TEMPOBE PBATEB. By the Bev. Joseph Wood 10 1 

9. A Memoir of the Bev. DAVID STONEB. 

By Dr. Haiti^ah and Mr. William Dawson . .10 1 

10. Memoirs of the Life, Character, and Labours 

of the Rev. JOHN SMITH. By the Bev. Bichabd 

Tbeffbt, Jun. 10 1 

11. Entire Sanctification Attainable in this Life ; 

being John Wesley's *' Plain Account of Christian 
Perfection;" and Fletcher's "Practical Applica- ' 

tion of the Doctrine to various classes of Christians." 10 1 

12. The Pioneer Bishop: The Life and Times of . 

FBANCIS ASBUBYT By W. P. Strickland . . 1 jfc 1 

13. A Memoir of JOSEPH B. SHBEWSBUBY. 

By his Father, the Bev. W. J. Shrbwsburt . .10 1 

14. The Christian Minister in Earnest: A 

Memoir of the Rev. WILLIAM BBAMWELL; 

By the Bev. Thomas Harris 10 1 

15. The Life of the Bev. John Wesley, A.M. 

i)y the Bev. Bighard Watson . . ..1419 

16. The Life of Dr. Adam Clarke. By J. W. 

Etheridoe, M.A. ....... 1 6 2 

17. The Life of Dr. Thomas Coke. By J. W. 

Etheridoe, M.A. ....... 1 6 2 

18. The Life of Dr. Bobert Newton. By the Bev. 

Thomas Jackson 1620 

19. The Tongrue of Fire ; or, the True Power of Chris- 

tianity. By the Bev. W. Abtuub, M.A. . . .10 14 
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Ck)XPLSTB IM Ba. YOLITMES, FOOI.SOAP SVO., UlOTH, GlLT-UrCXBBBD, 

PRICE NINE SHILLINGS, 

A CHEAP EDITION 

ov 

LIVES OF 

EARLY MfTHODIST PREiCHERS, 

WRITTEN CHIEFLY BY THEMSELVES. 

EDITED, WITH JJ-N' INTRODUCTORY ESSAY, BY THE 

REV. THOMAS JACKSON. 

CONTENTS OP THE VOLUMES. 

Vol. I. — An Introductory Essay; The Journal of John Nelson: Lives 0/ 
Christopher Hopper, Thomas Mitchell, Peter Jaco, and John Haime. 

Vol. U,— Lives of Joseph Cownley, Thomas Olivers, Duncan Wright, ThonuLs 
Hanbij, Alexander Matlier, WUliam Hunter^ Robert Roberts, 
Thomas Payne, and Richard Rodda. 

Vol. III. — The Life and Death of Mr. Thomas Walsh; and the Lives of John 
Murlin and John Mason. 

Vol. IV. — Lives of John Pawson, Sampson Staniforth, Thomas Lee, John 
Prickard, Jonathan Maskew, Matthias Joyce, and James Rogers. 

Vol. V. — Lives of Thomas Taylor, John Furz, ThovMLs Rankin, George Story, 
William Black, William Ashman, and Ricliard Whatcoat. 

Vol. VI. — Lives of John Valton, George Shadford, Jasper Robinson, TTumuis 
Hanson, Robert Wilkinson, Benjamin Rhodes, Thomas Tenna/nt, 
John AUen, John Pritchax^ WiUiam Adams; 

AND A GENERAL INDEX TO TBB SERIES. 
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*^* TJie lAhrarij Edition, on Superfine Paper, in Six Volumes, 
Crown Svo., is still on sale, Price 16«. 



•* Few lives are more startling than that of John Nelson, few types of 
saintly holiness are higher than Thomas Walsh; while Thomas Olivers, 
John Haime, George Story, and Sampson Staniforth, and a number of 
other goodly names, represent lives of such intense earnestness, holiness, 
and activity, as would certainly win them a place in a Catholic calendar of 
saints, and are so full of glowing adventure that the story of many of them 
would keep a boy's eyes from winking even late in the night." — BriXish 
i^uMrterly Bevieio. 
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